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Ireland: there is a solution 


Plans for a new political 
geography covering 
Britain and Ireland 
emerged yesterday in a 
historic scheme that 
promises not just Anglo- 
Irish connections, but 
links with Edinburgh and 
Cardiff too. And as our 
Ireland Correspondent 
reports, parties covering 
most of the political di- 
vide found something in 
the plan to welcome. 


The short but significant docu- 
ment, hatched in a series of tele- 
phone calls between Tonv Blair 
in Tokyo and Bertie Ahem in 
Dublin, puts forward the new 
ideas not as a blueprint for a set- 
tlement but as their recom- 
mendations for the shape of 
future negotiations in the Stor- 
mont multi-party talks. 

Formidable problems re- 
main in finding agreement on 
tow the various elements can be 
slotted into place together. 
Unionists, for example, will be 
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intenr on foraipjf the strongest 
possible eagttwcst connections 
in an attempt to strengthen 
Northtfrn Ireland’s links with 
Britain. 

Since nationalists regard 
north-south links within Ire- 
land as their priority, they will 
by contrast push for maximum 
powers to be conferred on a new 
north-south institution. Re con- 
ning these two approaches will 
form the stuff of negotiation in 
the months ahead. 

No oik believes that achiev- 
ing a successful conclusion will 
be easy, but the document pro- 
duced yesterday has the ap- 
proval of both London and 
Dublin, while both the Ulster 
Unionists and SDLP signalled 
their sense that they can live 
with it One crucial, and as yet 
u P an swered I question is whether 
Sum Fteip and the republican 
community generally will be 
prepared to leave their aspira- 
tion for Irish unity to one side 
■ for the moment, and help build 
2 more complex compromise 
- arrangement 

If all the elements sketched 
Jut in the document do provide 
he shape of-an eventual agree- 
nenl then new arrangements 
V vill look something like this: 

“ 9 A new Belfast assembly with 
-onsiderable devolved powers, 

■. ogetberwiib. safeguards to en- 
ore that both Unionists and na- 

ionalistshaveashareofpower. 

: i> An intergovernmental coun- 
, :il will bring together repre- 
sentatives of London, Dublin, 

. 3elfasL Scotland and Wales. 

» A north-sonth ministerial 

jouncil will link the two parts of 
reland. It will be a ' dedston- 
naking body served by new 
- x>dics and mechanisms. 

• A Bill of Rights 4nd other 
treasures to protect civil and 
xjlitical rights and. promote 

equality- 

» Measures to dealrivith the 
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Drink-drive killer free 

A Cambridge University student who admitted killing two 
friends in a car smash after drinking and driving, walked 
free from court after a moving appeal from the father of 
one of his victims. Judge Charles Harris passed an 18-month 
suspended prison sentence at Oxford Crown Court on John 
Ware, 21 . after businessman David Sage told the court he 
and his wife did not want retribution. Page 6 

Split among the sisters 

Middle-class working mothers are forging ahead with their 
careers, while their unskilled sisters are staying firmly at 
the bottom of the heap, according to a new govemment- 
fonded study It finds that (one mothers have the worst 
time of all, and that the gulf is growing. Page 3 

Fade-out for City name 

Morgan Grenfell, one of the oldest names in the City, could 
disappear as part of a radical overhaul of Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell, the investment bank, by Deutsche Bank, its 
German owner. Page 19 
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questions of prisoners, securi- 
ty. policing and arms decom- 
missioning. 

For Unionists such an out- 
line holds out the prospect of 
ending the 1985 Anglo-Irish 
agreement, which they detest, 
and of making important 
changes to the Irish constitu- 
tion, to which they also object. 
They have also been against the 

idea of a powerful north-south 
institution, but will draw com- 
fort from the fact that Scotland 
and Whies will be incorporat- 
ed into the new arrangements. 
Their inclusion should help 
provide reassurance that the 
union with Britain is not being 
sundered. 

Nationalists will welcome 
the north-south institution and 
the decidedly Anglo-Irish char- 


acter of an arrangement which 
would see Dublin heavily in- 
volved in most aspects of the 
new structures. Their concern 
about alterations to the Irish 
constitution will be alleviated 
by the proposition that this 
would be balanced by changes 
to the Government of Ireland 
Act which established the stale 
of Northern Ireland in 1920. 

In one sense, these ideas 
provide a plausible outline of 
how - with give and take and 
hopefully a sense of goodwill - 
a historic new arrangement 
might work. But the devil is in 
the detail and there literally 
thousands of difficult details to 
be worked out. 

It is also clear that as the 
May deadline for tbe talks ap- 
proaches, the various splinter 


groups - both loyalist and re- 
publican - can be expected to 
try to step up violence in an ef- 
fort to derail the whole process. 
Furthermore, there are suspi- 
cions that the Ulster Defence 
Association, whose political 
representatives are in the talks, 
may believe it can continue to 
carry out killings without in- 
curring the political penalty of 
expulsion from Stormont. 

The two governments hope 
their ideas, which are entitled 
"propositions on heads of 
agreement'' will murk a turn- 
ing-point in a talks process 
which has so far produced a 
quagmire of procedural wran- 
gJLng and a surfeit of general- 
ities. London and Dublin now 
want to concentrate minds and 
get down to specifics. 


THE NEW POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

I.New assembly for Northern Ireland 

2 'l a ?n W ^ t J5f Council of the Istes, Unking regional assemblies in Belfast, 
Dublin, Cardiff, Edinburgh and London. 

3.North-south: new cross-border body 
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Japanese apology to PoWs is just a repeat 


ipanese Prime 
:er yesterday 
d an apology for 
eatment of British 
ers during” the 
d World, War, a 
hailed by Tony 
is “a very 
ant step 

■d”. But despite all 
etoric, the 
y contained 
g new. Richard Uoyd 
ports from 


In his first summit meeting 
with Tony Blair, Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, the Japanese 
Prime Minister made “an ex- 
pression of deep remorse and 
heartfelt apology to people 
who suffered in the Second 
World War”. The statement, 
claimed Mr Blair's spokesman, 
was Tokyo's first “official” apol- 
ogy for the country’s wartime 
misdeeds. 

Bat Japanese officials de- 
nied it contained anything new, 
provoking the anger of PoW 
groups. In 1995, the then prime 
minister, Tomiichi Murayama, 
spoke in a written statement of 


Japan's “mistaken national pol- 
icy" and expressed “feelings of 
deep remorse and ... heartfelt 
apology". 

“What the Prime Minister 
mentioned today was basically 
no different from PM Mu- 
rayama in 1995.” said Mui- 
suyoshi Nishimura. of the 
Japanese foreign ministry. 

Downing Street is sensitive 
about yesterday's PoW "apol- 
ogy” and with good reason. At 
first glance, it lives up it lives up 
to its official billing as a diplo- 
matic triumph for Mr Blair. But 
dose up, it delivers much less 
than it promises - a confection 


of ambiguous language, old or 
vague ideas and vigorous spin 
doctoring. 

There were new Tecuncil- 
iation initiatives" aimed at 
bringing together Japanese and 
Britons in an attempt to over- 
come the past; an increased 
number of "cultural exchanges” 
for former PoWs and their 
families to visit Japan: and a 
joint project to study the history 
of relations between the two 
countries. But they will only at- 
tract those who are already rec- 
onciled to the past. .As Arthur 
Titheringiun. chairman of the 
Japanese Labour Camp Sur- 


vivors' Association said yes- 
terday: "We want proper com- 
pensation, not joy trips fur 
NM-year-old men to Japan.” 

There will be a .series of joint 
■■pilgrimages'' to be made by 
Jjpanese and British veterans 
to former battle sights in South- 
east Asia, and a programme of 
scholarships for the grandchil- 
dren of former PoWs to study 
in Japan. The projected budget 
for these is 125m yen 
(LMXUXKJi. an increase of a 
quarter on two years ago. "As 
a sign of ... remorse, they have 
agreed substantially to increase 
the payments into the recon- 


ciliation paigranune," said Mr 
Blair. Bui this budget is not a 
fixed commitment. According 
to a Japanese diplomat yester- 
day: “It might be more or less 
depending on whaL projects 
we feel are worthwhile." 

Mr Blair did not press Mr 
Hashimoto on the question of 
the £14,000 compensation 
which PoW groups are de- 
manding for each of their mem- 
bers. Legally, all claims for 
compensation were shelved in 
the 1952 Treaty of San Fran- 
cisco. “We know what answer 
we would get if we mention it," 
Mr Blair's spokesman said. 


That's how much it costs to restore the sight of a child 
needlessly blind in the world's developing countries. 

Sight Savers International works to prevent and 
cure blindness mover 20 countries. We restore sight to 
thousands of needlessly blind people each year. We 
have now completed over 3,000,000 successful cataract 
operations. We help the incurablv blind too by 
providing education and training that helps them 
get the most out of life. 
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UPDATE 




Rum pole sentenced to 
an early retirement 




In a twist that defies knee-jerk use of the term ■‘political correctness”. Ra- 
dio 4 has turned down a new series of Rumpole of the Bailey because it 
didn't like the feminist portrayed - rather than the sexist old barrister at 
the centre of the stories. 

Rumpole, who is the creation of Labour-supporting John Mortimer, 
is most obviously sexist when it comes to his wife - whom he refers to as 
“she who must be obeyed’’, but most of his beliefs are exactly those you 
would eXpect from a barrister of his generation. 

The BBC didn't object to this, but instead thought that a female col- 
league with strident feminist views was a touch old-fashioned and out of 
date. 

Yet a dose of strident feminism is clearly what the legal profession could 
be doing with: a conference organised by the Bar and the Law Society 
two years ago discovered that Mr Rumpole’s attitudes are anything but 
atypical. 

Despite the fact that the percentage of female barristers has increased 
from 10 to 40 per cent in the last 20 years there are still precious few of 
them at the senior levels of the profession. 

Much of this is down to the fact that women barristers get pushed into 
what are called “girlie crimes” like sexual offences and family law by the 

chambers' clerks who al- 
locate cases to barristers 
and operate a painfully lit- 
eral old boy network. If 
they uy to take on their 
chambers clerk, women 
then find they don't get 
any work at all. 

Margaret McCabe, the 
senior barrister who or- 
ganised the conference, 
said that when she tried to 
change chambers she was 
asked whether she in- 
Leo McKern as Rumpole: Sexism typical tended to give up praclis- 
of his profession, say women barristers ing when she got married: 

informed that women 
with children should not 
work and told that women members of chambers tended to be trouble- 
makers. 

All of which leaves the BBC in something of a quandary. A Radio 4 
spokeswoman said: “The BBC feels that the feminist politics of the last 
Rumpole offering were dated and old-fashioned.” 

But the unpalatable fact is that the fictitious Rumpole 's views are 
probably right on the money. So while the BBC is being accused of po- 
litical correctness gone mad by the right-wing press, it could be accused 
of covering up the nasty underside of life for women in the legal profes- 
sion. 

Still, the BBC is used to quandaries. If it had commissioned such a joy- 
fully middle-brow character as Rumpole someone would probably have 
accused it of “dumbing down". 

— Paul McCann. Media Correspondent 



HEALTH 


Obesity linked to poverty 


Working class people are more likely to be obese and suffer from high blood 

pressure than their more affluent neighbours, a government study has found. 
The poorest people - who live in deprived urban areas mainly in the north 
- suffer from illness the most 
While the average blood 
pressure of adults fell be- 
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WiHiam Straw and Dawn Alford: Neither to face further poTice action over drug deal in pi* 


William Straw cautioned for selling cannabis 


William Straw, the son of I he Home Secretary, was 
yesterday cautioned by police tor selling cannabis to 
an undercover journalist. Police also confirmed that 
Dawn Alford, the Mirror reporter arrested after buy- 
ing the drug from the teenager, would not face any 
further action. 

Last night Jack Straw issued a statement saving 
that his 17-year-old son was learning the lessons of 
the episode. He added: ~I am grateful for the restrain 1 
shown towards him by m»»l of the media. I hope that 
they will continue to agree that he should not suf- 
fer additionally simply because he is my son." 

The teenager was arrested by police after he vol- 
untarily attended a south London police station with 
his father shortly before Christmas. Their action pre- 
ceded a report in The Mirror that William had sold 
1.92 grams of cannabis to Ms Alford at a south Lon- 
don pub. 


The Minor's editor. Piers Morgan, had contact- 
ed Mr Straw with the news and two days later the 
Home Secretary accompanied his son to Kenning- 
ton polite station, where he was arrested and released 
on bail before The Mirror ran its story. Ms Alford 
was also arrested when she attended a meeting with 
police. 

While Mr Straw was undoubtedly embarrassed 
by the affair lie emerged largely unscathed politically. 
When he was finally identified be said: “I felt the 
same emotions as any parent would do in such cir- 
cumstances - those of shock and concern,” 

William has since been told by Oxford Universi- 
ty that his offer of a place to study at New College 
is safe. 

Mirror editor Mr Morgan said last night he was 
delighted his reporter would face no further actioo. 

— Andrew Buncombe 


pressure of adults fell be- r^\. 

tween 1991 and 1996. work- 

ing-class women are more J \ 

prone to high blood pressure \ 

than their wealthier coun- if fX 

terparts. Poorer people are f ff j j J 

also more likely to be over- j « •j'sM V/ Ml 

weight, according to the sur- r V»j] M HI 

vey of 16,000 adults and 4,000 1 // f 1/7 

children. \ JJ \ 22^ J 

The survey, which dassi- x 

fies the nation according to Mi iMttB 

social class and where we live, l \ \ M§|| 

will be used by the Govern- \ 1 W 

meat to help draw up its \ \ A 

forthcoming consultative / ^ ■ 

Green Paper on health. 

Ministers want to set up . 

“health action zones' 1 and “healthy living centres” in the more deprived 
areas of the country to develop policies to enable people to live longer and 
healthier lives. The study, the sixth annual Health Survey for England, found 
that between 1991 and 1996, the number of obese men rose from 13 per 
cent to 16 per cent and women from 15 per cent to 17 per cent. 

Glenda Cooper. Social Affairs Correspondent 
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INDUSTRY 

Pay in large firms beats inflation 


Verve head for 
record at Brits 


Hague’s key to 
happy marriage 


Earnings for employees in large and medium-sized companies are raring , 
ahead” of inflation, according to research by a firm of pay consultants. To- 
tal wage cheques are increasing by 5 per cent a year, while the inflation 
rate is just 3.7 per cenL 

In a survey of 500 employers, Watson Wvatt, human resource and ben- 
efits specialists, confirm that percentage rises arc increasingly generous the 
further you go up the ladder. Senior managers have seen their total earn- 
ings rise by around 6.6 per cenL . 

The much sought-after information technology experts are receivingbontis- 
es of up to 30 per cent a year to persuade them to stay with companies and 
sort out the so-called “millennium bug”. 1 . 

— Barrie Oemerrt, Lobouf Editor . 
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NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made irj 4L4% of the raw material far UK 
newspapers in the first half of 1997. 


The Verve are on course to win a 
record number of Brit awards. The 
band won nominations in five cat- 
egories for the music industry’s 
most prestigious awards eeremc- 
ony, announced yesterday. 

“In three of these categories. Ra- 
diohead. who also enjoyed massive 
-success last year, have been nom- 
■ inated; and insiders are predicting 
that the two bands will dominate 
the awards, elbowing aside Oasis, 
who also receive a clutch of nom- 
inations. 

The Verve and Radiohead are 
nominated for best British group. 
They are also both nominated for 
best British single (Radiohead for 
“Paranoid Android” and The 
\L*rve for “Bittersweet Symphony” 
The same two bands appear in the 
best British album category (Ra- 
diohead for OK Computer and The 
Verve for Urban Hymns). And 



The Verve: Five nominations 


The Verve are nominated too for 
the best video and best producer. 

The Wigan band left behind the 
Prodigy with three nominations 
plus best producer. Radiohead 
with three, and Oasis with three. 

The Spice Girls, who won two 
awards last year, gained just one 
nomination this time, and not for 
their music, but for their video 
“Spice Up Your Life”. 

— David Lister 


Newly-weds William and Ffion 
Hague may have enjoyed a laid- 
back honeymoon in an Indian love 
palace bur back in England, their 
subsequent plans for a happy 
marriage are strictly organised. 

Speaking on Talk Radio, the 
Tory leader said: “We are going Lo 
have a real marriage. Not just one 
that passes as ships in the night 
“We have set ourselves an 
agenda to spend lime together. We 
will spend every Sunday together, 
one weekend in four together 
3nd have two holidays a year." 

His intention to spend a further 
one evening a week with his bride 
brings their total quality time to- 
gether to 1 1 1 days a year. 

This may not seem like much, 
but many MPs will attest to how 
difficult it Ls to snatch even a few 
hours with their partnens. 

— Kate Watson-Smyth 


Everybody has their own way of putting off unpleasant tasks, but ijew.Te- 
search shows that students are past masters when it comes to avoidiagexam 
revision. '■ 

The survey, carried out by the publishers Hodder & Stoughton and WH 
Smith found that although television is still the biggest distraction, some 
12 per cent of children in the south will offer to clean the house rather than 
sit down behind a desk. Once the housework is done they are twice as like- 
ly to spend time on the phone to their friends. — Kate WatspH-Smyth 
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1998 technology. January Sale now on* 
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Even ar sale time. Dell brings you the latest technology. 
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Books aren’t dead. But 32-volume encyclopaedias are 


bcr,;s inilaii,. 


i.oi-ivv: homewori 



An era comes to an end as cheap CDs force 
Britannica to lay off its direct sales force 


■.*<*. -i-A 


Information age: Beckford School, north London, has books and CDs-. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is laying off Its 70 door- 
to-door sales staff 
because customers have 
lost their appetite for 
the 32 volumes. The 
CD-Rom equivalent is 
cheaper, faster and 
longer. Care Gamer 
reports on the death of 
an institution. 


It was not only mistrust of 
doorstep sellers which led to 
their downfall. The direct sales 
team did their best to handle the 
public's prejudices about pushy 
predecessors but they could 
not talk their way round the ad- 
vent of the CD-Rom and the In- 
ternet. 

Parents who in the past 
would have saved up for a com- 
plete set of leather-bound vol- 
umes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica to do their bit to- 
wards their children's home- 
work can now pick up the 
Britannica CD-Rom - a single 
disc - for a fraction of the 
price. And for the same mon- 
ey they can also buy a home 
computer to run it on. 

The cheapest printed version 
of the Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca , , the "classic brown*' bought 
by libraries, costs 1845. The 
most popular is the “heirloom” 
version at £945. but for £3.000 
one's initials are gilded in gold 
across each volume. 

But in these multimedia 
times the direct sales staff are 
finding it hard to persuade cus- 
tomers of the relative merits of 
these versions. 

The same 44 million words 
are available on the CD-Rom 
for£125. For £7.99 a month. In- 
ternet users can subscribe to the i 


Britannica Online version 
which, unlike the books, is con- 
stantly updated. And there are 
countless alternatives inclu ding 
Microsoft’s Encarta ency- 
clopaedia. which costs just £49. 

Consequently, this year 
marks a radical departure in 
sales techniques for Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

From April door-to-door 
staff will be history and in their 
place will come a major adver- 
tising and marketing drive for 

BOOKS VERSUS 
THE CD-ROM 

We set two researchers - one 
with the 32-volume Britannica, 
and one with the Britannica 
CD-Rom - the task of seeing 
how long it took them to find the 
answers to these three questions: 

1. Who led the first Roman in- 
vasion of Britain and when? 
(Julius Caesar in I st century BC). 

2. What are the three bones in 
the middle ear called and what 
are their functions? (Auditory 
Ossides: Malleus/Hammer, Incus/ 
Anvil, Scapes/Stirrup.) 

3. In which year was War and 
Peace published, and how old was 
Tolstoy? (1869 and 41.) 

The book: 

1. Took three references and five 
minutes to find. 

2. Two minutes and two refer- 
ences to find. 

3. Found on first search, six min- 


The CD: 

1 . Found under ‘Romans AND 
Britain' in three minutes. 

2. Difficult to find specific details. 
Took 15 minutes to find. 

3. Three minutes. 


the Britannica CD-Rom. Sales 
wfl] be mainly through normal 
retail outlets. 

Tun Pethick, vice-president 
and general manager for Eng- 
lish language products of the 
US-based company, admitted 
that while the salesmen's tricks 
have “largely changed”, the 
public did not respond well to 
a knock at their door. 

“Unfortunately when people 
think of encyclopaedias they 
think of pushy door-to-door 
sales people,” he said. 

"That’s one of the contrib- 
utory factors to the decision to 
get out of direct selling. It has 
been a painful decision.” 

Mr Pethick added that there 
had been fundamental changes 
in consumer buying patterns. 
“In-home selling served us very 
well for many years, but today 
our customers want to buy in 
other ways. 

"The revenues generated 
from in-homes sales efforts no 
longer justify the costs _ We win 
be selling through direct-re- 
sponse advertising. People will 
just send a cheque or give then- 
credit card number. No sales- 
man will call.” 

But it is the advent of mass 
ownership of personal com- 
puters which has bad the biggest 
impact on Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. founded in Scotland in 
1768. For the young generation, 
the route to knowledge is on- 
screen and their parents’ biggest 
educational purchase will prob- 
ably be a PC. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
expects LO sell 80.000 Britanni- 
ca CD-Roms in the UK this 
year, compared with just 4,000 
primed sets. Worldwide sales of 
the bound volumes arc antici- 
pated to be 25,000. that is, 
85 per cent down since the 
early 1990s. 



but pupils like Amy Williams, 9, prefer the CD Photograph: John Voos 


Did the fifth man hand the 
A-bomb secret to Russia? 


A 


John Caimcross, the fifth 
man in the Cambridge 
spy ring, gave Britain’s 
- atomic secrets to the 
Russians, it was claimed 
yesterday. Ian Burrell notes 
v that the KGB played an 
jl ^active role in making the 
revelation public. 


4 

'In his autobiography, published 
\ ast year, two years after his 
Jfeeath. Caimcross admitted spy- 
Png for Lbe Russians but said be 
^riad only helped them in their 
Jy'ight against Hitler. 

But KGB files, made avafl- 
ible to Rupert Allason, the for- 

( ler Tory MP who is also known 

s the author Nigel West, de 1 
jolished bis claims. They show 
lat he handed over British 
tornic secrets, betrayed the 
tentiiies of British agents, and 
ras well paid by the R u s sians 
3r his spying. 

The files contain a memo- 


randum by Pavel Fitin. the 
KGB’s head of intelligence, on 
Enonnoz, the Soviet pro- 
gramme for obtaining Allied 
atomic secrets. 

“The first material on Enor- 
moz was received at the end of 
1941 from John Cairncross,” it 
notes. “This material contained 
valuable and highly secret doc- 
umentation. both on the 
essence of the Enormoz prob- 
lem and on the measures tak- 
en by the British government to 
organise and develop the work 
on atomic energy. 

“This material formed the 
point of departure for building 
the basis ot and organising the 
work on, the problem of atom- 
ic energy in our country.” 

The revelation yesterday 
prompted Teddy Taylor, Tory 
MR to table a parliamentary 
question for Jack Straw, the 
Home Secretary, asking for 
the “full facts”. He said: “This 

is an issue of the utmost urgency 
and it raises the most alarming 
suspicions about what went on 


in our intelligence services at 
this critical period in our his- 
tory.” 

Allaso n has co-authored his 
book. The Own Jowls, with 
OlegTsarev. a former KGB of- 
ficer who works as a consultant 
to the KGB's successor, the 
SVR. "I have had to rely on him 
for the Russian documents." 
Allason said yesterday. 

But, he added, there was no 
secret Russian agenda. “They 
are prosing that they're a 
democracy - that they' ve got de- 
classifies lion. and they are 
more open than we are.” 

Other historians were more 
sceptical. Donald Cameron 
Witt, an emeritus professor of 
international history at the 
London School of Economics, 
said: "This is an indication, 
not so much of what happened, 
as what the KGB wants us to 
believe happened.” 

Cairncross was born in 1913 
near Glasgow, his father was an 
ironmonger. He won a schol- 
arship to Trinity College, Cam- 



Working-class women stay 
at bottom of the heap 


John Caimcross: KGB files show he was well paid for spying 


bridge, where he met Anthony 
Blunt, another member of the 
Cambridge ring. 

The files show that Blunt in- 
troduced him to fellow Moscow 
sympathiser Guy Burgess, who 
made an assessment of the 
young Scot for the KGB. Caim- 
cross was later recruited by 
Andre Deutsch, or Quo. the 


KG B officer running the Cam- 
bridge ring. 

Caimcross. or agent “Liszt”, 
supplied his most valuable in- 
formation when he was secretary 
u.» Lord Hankey. minister with- 
out portfolio in the Churchill 
gm eminent, who had special re- 
sponsibility for the intelligence 
services and for atomic research. 


Middle class working 
mothers are forging 
ahead with their careers, 
while their unskilled 
sisters are staying firmly 
at the bottom of the 
heap. Barrie Cement, 
Labour Editor, finds that 
lone mothers - the 
target of benefit cuts - 
have the worst time of 
all. 

There is a “growing gulf” be- 
tween working mothers with top 
jobs and those lower down the 
scale who struggle to balance 
work and children. 

Britain's highly educated 
and high wage mothers are far 
more likely to remain in em- 
ployment during their child- 
rearing years with employers 
increasingly prepared to help 
them to do so. 

Companies want to keep 
their high-flyers, those dial 
contribute most to the business 


and those who are the most 
costly to train and replace. 
“Employers seem more in- 
clined to introduce family- 
friendly politics for their higher 
status female employees such 
as managers,” says Professor 
Heather Joshi, of the City Uni- 
versity. London. 

Such women have more fam- 
ily-friendly working arrange- 
ments, better frrnge benefits 
and are more highly-motivated 
to stay in employment. 

Clearly these mothers are 
also able to balance their babies 
and briefcases because they 
can afford a high standard of 
childcare, says the professor. 

Any idea that employers 
might increasingly apply fami- 
ly-friendly benefits to other 
employees seems to have 
foundered on the recession. 

The less well-paid and poor- 
ly-qualified working class moth- 
ers have considerably greater 
difficulty in mamrainrng “career 
momentum” after the birth of 
their first child. Low wages 


and the cost of childcare is a 
major reason and the feet that 
employers are less likely to 
help them stay in employment. 

Around two thirds of 
women are still not benefiting 
much from equal opportunities 
and in many cases are failing to 
reach their potential, according 
Professor Joshi’s report. “A 
Widening Gulf among Britain's 
Mothers". 

The study, which is featured 
in the Economic and Social Re- 
search Council's new publica- 
tion Business Conned: a brief 
guide to ESRC business re- 
search , also shows that women 
in full-time work find it much 
easier to keep their jobs after 
giving birth than part-timers. 

Professor Joshi believes the 
Government’s policy of cutting 
benefits to lone parents is mis- 
guided. She argued that while 
state help should be restruc- 
tured, it should offer incentives 
and help for people to get back 
to work, rather force them into 
empIqymenL 
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'Action needed* to 
stop food poisoning 


The Government is not 
acting quickly enough to 
curb outbreaks of 
potentially fatal food 
poisoning, according to a 
leading food safety 
expert. Glenda Cooper, 
Consumer Affairs 
Correspondent, reports. 

Professor Hugh Pennington, 
who carried out the investiga- 
tion into the E. Coli outbreak 
in Scotland which killed 20 
people, said yesterday that his 
recommendations were not be- 
ing carried out quickly enough. 
The E Coli outbreak happened 
in November 1996 and Profes- 
sor Pennington published his re- 
port in ApriJ 1997. 

A record number of people 
suffered from food poisoning 
last year - 100, (WO cases were 
reported officially but scientists 
estimate the real number could 
be 10 times that figure. 

The criticism comes the day 
before the Government pub- 
lishes the long-awaited White 
Paper on the new, independent 


Food Standards Agency. It also 
follows warnings from the 
British Medical Association that 
all raw meat should be treated 
as potentially contaminated. 

Speaking on BBC2's Food & 
Drink programme, to be 
screened tonight, the professor 
said the figures were "unac- 
ceptable" for a disease which 
was completely preventable. 

‘‘There’s a crisis in British 
food production -it’s not about 
BSE or healthy eating - it’s food 
poisoning," he said. "If [the 
Government] are really serious 
they must implement all the rec- 
ommendations in my report 
now ... We need to set our stan- 
dards higher- it would only take 
a few simple steps to get rid of 
the majority of food poisoning 
cases." 

Measures he said must be 
implemented without delay in- 
cluded licensing for butchers 
and restaurants, less reliance by 
supermarkets on intensively 
farmed foods and better train- 
ing for people handling food. 

"Food poisoning in the UK 
has now reached unacceptable 
levels," he said. “A million cas- 
es a year is outrageous." 


"The tragedy is that most 
cases of food poisoning are 
preventable - but they're not be- 
ing prevented. It is an unnec- 
essary problem." he added. 
"Education and tr ainin g is the 
key. There are too many un- 
qualified people handling food 
at each stage of Lhe food chain. 

"They need to be better 
qualified — it is, after all, a life 
and death issue." 

• Butchers reacted angrily yes- 
terday to the BMA's recom- 
mendation that all raw meat 
should be treated as potential- 
ly contaminated. 

The Meat and Livestock 
Commission accused doctors of 
“scare monge ring" and exag- 
gerating the dangers associated 
with meat. 

"All fresh food is perishable 
and should be regarded as a 
possible source of contamina- 
tion and red meat is no differ- 
ent to any other raw food 
requiring cooking before eat- 
ing," said Colin Maclean, di- 
rector of the MLC . 

But he said singling out 
meat as a possible hazard was 
likely to ‘‘frighten and 
confuse" consumers. 


British beef heading back 
to the Continent 


British beef is on the way back 
to Continental supermarket 
shelves for the the fiik in almost 
two years under new Brussels 
proposals to relax the world- 
wide ban imposed in March 
1996. But convincing EU gov- 
ernments to expose their shop- 
pers to "safe” British meat 
could take many more months. 

The first real sign of hope for 
beleaguered British farmers 
looks set to appear tomorrow. 
At their meeting in Strasbourg, 
European Commissioners are 
expected to back a British plan 
which would allow exports of 
beef from healthy animals. 

The commission’s proposal 


will have to win the support of a 
majority of the 15 ELI govern- 
ments and even the most sym- 
pathetic- the Dutch and the Irish 
- admit this will be a battle. 

But commission support for 
the so called "certified herds" 
scheme represents a break- 
through and will help the Gov- 
ernment to claim it has won the 
argument for science to rule 
over commercial considerations. 

In practice. Northern Irish 
beef would be the only meat el- 
igible for export under the terms 
of the scheme hammered out 
between London and Brussels 
during negotiationswhich have 
gone on for months. After con- 


sulting its scientific advisers, 
the commission is Insisting on 
strict criteria, which mean that 
only Northern Irish beef could 
be certified "BSE free." 

Ulster farmers have long 
pointed to the low incidence of 
BSE in the province and to the 
fact that most herds there are 
grass fed, to support their de- 
mands for a regional solution 
which would give them special 
treatment This has annoyed 
their Scottish competitors who 
can also boast grass-fed herds. 

Ulster’s trump card is a 
computerised central database 
for tracking cattle movements. 

— Katherine ButJer, Brussels 


Winter weather brings fun ... and fatalities 



sliday mood: A religious Jew sliding on the snow In Jerusalem yesterday Photograph: Adam Amslnck/AP 


The early spring which has seen 
Britain basking in sunny weather 
is set to end today, while 
topsy-turvy temperature* 
continue to cause chaos elsewhere 
in the world. Louise Jury and 
Anna Lawman report. 

Westerly winds will today sweep more typ- 
ical January weather into Britain and end 
the warm spell which has sent flora and 
fauna into confusion. 

A London Weather Centre spokesman 
said that temperatures will sink to a more 
typical 7C or SC after hitting a near- 

record 173C at Prestatyn, north Vtfeles, over 

the weekend- The record for January m the 
United King dom was 183C recorded at 
Aber, north Wiles, in 1971, while the 
coldest was -27.2C at Braemar in 1982. 

The early spring has caused early sprout- 
iogsin the garden and prompted reported 
sightings of hedgehogs coming out of hi- 
bernation. But with the increasingly varied 

weather patterns of recent years, wildlife and 

gardening experts said the onset of a cold 
snap would not necessarily cause problems. 

An RSFB spokesman said they were 
keeping their eyes on birds nesting early, 
but said: “I don’t think it is anything to be 
too concerned about at this stage." 

However, there might be problems with 
fruit trees if they bud or flower very early 
and then suffer a hard frost which destroys 
the flower. Peter Brice, who grows soft fruit 
near Rochester, Kent, said they had a dif- 
ficult time last year with late frosts in April 
and May. "lam slightly nervous that it’s very 
warm and eveiything is moving, but it is a 
little too early to be concerned," he said. 

The warm spell is shared by China, which 
is experiencing its 12th consecutive warmer 
than average winter. The sunny spell is com- 
pounding problems caused by its worst 
drought in 30 years. 

Yet, in north America, fierce storms have 
caused chaos, leaving at least five people 
dead. In Montreal. Canada, police invoked 
emergency powers as the city effectively re- 
mained shut for a fourth day. Hundreds of 
thousands of people in New England and 
New York were left without heat and 
lights by the storms. Angus King, the gov- 
ernor of Maine, said: “It is impossible to 
exaggerate the devastation." 

Jerusalem woke yesterday to its first big 
snow for six years. The streets were blocked 
with up to eight inches in many places, trans- 
forming the holy city into a wintry picture- 
postcard. Cold weather continued in 
Bangladesh, where more than 200 people 
have died from near freezing temperatures 
in fog In the north and west of the country. 
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Traffic 
could be 
cut by 10% 

Measures to reduce road traffic by 10 per 
ceul - the amount called for in a Private 
Memhers Bill before Parliament - are 
both "practical and feasible" according 
to a former Labour transport advisor. 

Professor John Whitelegg. of Liver- 
pool’s John Moores University, advo- 
cates both road pricing and increasing 
car parking charges in order to meet the 
traffic target In a report, he suggests the 
Stockholm system of congestion charg- 
ing would be a "model for UK local 
authorities". 

In Stockholm, motorists are charged 
up to 36p every time they pass one of 
the 90 Tee stations situated in 1U zones 
across the city. Lorries get charged up 
to £1. The Swedish scheme raises more 
than £90m a year -of which 13 percent 
is used to cover the running costs, sev- 
en pier cent used for noise reduction and 
public transport and nearly SO per cent 
is refunded to residents. 

An adviser to John Prescott - now the 
Deputy Prime Minister - between 1990 
and 1991. Professor Whitelegg says that 
other countries have managed to cut traf- 
fic in cities by "sensible" traffic man- 
agement. innovative parking policies and 
considering public transport when tak- 
ing planning decisions. 

The report, which is backed by Friends 
of the Earth and the Green Party, says 
that Aachen in Germany has seen traf- 
fic into the centre cut by 85 per cent in 
a decade by introducing car- free areas. 

Although the solutions are almost uni- 
versally regarded as the only way to re- 
duce congestion and pollution, ministers 
are wary of setting national targets. 

The Road Traffic Reduction Bill 
seeks to reduce road traffic levels by 5 
percent by 2005 and 10 per cent by 2010 
and is backed by many MPs. A recent 
poll showed that two-thirds of MPs sup- 
ported the Bill. But ministerial support 
is said to be ebbing away. 

Environmentalists are prepared to em- 
barrass the Government if it fails to back 
the Bill - which has been introduced by 
the Plaid Cymru MP Cynog Dafis. The 
measure is likely to fail if it does not re- 
ceive the endorsement of the Government 
at the critical second reading at the end 
of this month. The Bill’s backers point out 
that the transport ministers Glenda Jack- 
son and Gavin Strang supported an 
identical Bill when in opposition. 

— Randeep Ramesh, 

Transport Correspondent 


Teachers threaten to strike after 
laser pen blinding incident 

Teachers said yesterday that they were prepared to strike over a boy who shone a 
laser pen in the eyes of a member of staff. All 16 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolraasters/Union of Women Teachers at Bristnall Hall High School, 
in Oldbury. West Midlands, voted to take industrial action if they were required 
to teach him. 

The boy. who has just completed his mock GCSE exams, was yesterday taught 
in isolation by the head. Sandwell local authority is to pay for an extra teacher to 
provide one-to-one tuition for him from today. The dispute began when the boy, 
who was expelled for temporarily blinding a male teacher with a laser pen, was 
re-instated by an independent appeals committee. 

Nigel de Gruchy. the union’s general secretary, said there bad been several at- 
tacks on teachers with laser pens but this was the first case in which the pupQ had 
been reinstated after an appeaL He said: "These pens are readfly available and 
relatively cheap. Unless wc take action to stamp out these incidents, they win spread." 

— Judith Judd, 
Education Editor 

Move to avert sheep-dip threat 

Moves to stop old sheep dip and solvents reaching "precious" water supplies were 
announced by the Government yesterday. 

Chemicals thrown away on topsoil after use by farmers, or solvents from fac- 
tories. can seep down into underground aquifers and risk contaminating ground- 
water. Ministers want to avoid a serious pollution incident and are proposing a 
new crackdown on the problem. 

The changes which are likely to include penalties for people who flout the law, 
will cover England. Wales and Scotland under the "polluter pays" principle. 

A government source said: “Groundwater is a precious resource. It is now clean 
and it would be very difficult to clean up an aquifer. So there is a vety good 
reason for protecting it". 

The plans will go out to consultation over the next three months. 

Four treated after toxic fumes leak 

Four people, including a firefighter, were taken to hospital yesterday after a leak 
of chemical fumes in a shopping centre. Emergency services evacuated shops and 
public buildings at Barry, South Wales, after passers-by complained of streaming 
eyes and nausea. 

Council teams foere called in to flush out sewers in the Holton Road area of 
the town following the discovery of a cleaning agent believed to have leaked into 
drains during weekend maintenance work. 

SouLh Wales police said the evacuation was ordered as a precaution on the ad- 
vice of environmental health officials. Three people were taken to Cardiff Royal 
Infirmary and another person treated at nearby Llandough Hospital. 

Around 200 staff and customers at the Dan Evans department store were among 
those evacuated to a nearby leisure centre. 

A police spokeswoman said: “Anyone who was in the area who experienced 
headaches, dizziness or nausea is being advised to seek medical attention." 

Private nursery fights council in court 

A private nursery school yesterday began a legal battle over staff/pupD ratios which 
may have nationwide repercussions. The Rainbow nursery in Woratead, Norfolk, 
is fighting a local authority decision that it must employ more staff per pupil than 
nursery classes in stare primary schools. 

William Dickinson, the nursery’s owner, told Norwich magistrates that the ac- 
tion by Norfolk County Council would force his nurseiy to close. The local au- 
thority said that he must employ one member of staff for every eight pupils aged 
three to five; nursery schools and classes which employ a qualified teacher mast 
have two staff for 26 pupils. Mr Dickinson argued that'his school could offer good 
quality education even though he could not afford a one-to-eight ratio nor a qual- 
ified teacher with the right experience. The council is contesting the case, and the 
hearing is expected to last three days. 
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Tony Blair made seven 
calls from Japan to the 
Irish Prime Minister to 
secure a deal over Ulster 
peace proposals. Colin 
Brown, Chief Political 
Correspondent, says the 
telephone diplomacy has 
worked for now. 


Tony Blair's hands on approach 
in catling Bertie Ahem repeat- 
edly from Japan underlined 
the crisis in which the talks were 
placed early yesterday. 

Downing SLreet refused to 
elaborate on the nature of their 
talks. However, the number of 
calls to Dublin in the early 
hours yesterday was seen as 
clear evidence that Mr Blair was 
engaged in crucial, last minute 
negotiations to win Irish ap- 
proval for the blueprint for 
peace to be put to the parties 
in the Northern Ireland talks. 

The two governments had 
been divided over the Unionists' 
demands for a power-sharing as- 
sembly in the North, which 
Sinn Fein feared would lead to 
an internal settlement. Sinn 
Fein had objected to the word 
“assembly” in the document. 

Bargaining over the fine 
prim went on until the small 
^3 hours in Japan, where Mr Blair 
is on a European Union visiL A 
group of businessmen said the 
Prime Minister told them he had 
been up until 3am making calls. 

A joint statement hinted at 
the ground that had divided the 
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This is the text of ‘Proposi- 
tions on heads of agree- 
ment*. ■ 

Balanced constitutional change, 
based on commitment to the 
principle of consent in all its as- 
^ peels by both British and Irish 
* Governments, to include both 
changes to the Irish Constitu- 
tion and to British constitutional 
legislation. 

Democratically elected in- 
stitutions in Northern Ireland, 
to include a Northern Ireland 
Assembly, elected by a system 
of proportional representation, 
exercising devolved executive 
and legislative responsibility 
over at least the responsibilities 
. >f the six Northern Ireland De- 
pLirtmentSs and with provisions 
to ensure that all sections of the 
community can participate and 
work together snooessfully in the 
operation of these institutions 
and rhat all sections of the 
community are protected. 

^ A new British-lrish Agree- 
■ ment to replace the existing An- 
glo-Irish Agreement and help 
establish close co-operation 
and enhance relationships, em- 
bracing: 

An Intergovernmental 
Council to deal with the total- 
ity of relationships, to include 
representatives of the British 
and Irish Governments, the 
Northern Ireland Administra- 
tion and the devolved institu- 
tions in Scotland and Whies, 
with meetings twice a year at 

Summit level. 

A North/South Ministerial 
Council to bring together those 

with executive responsibilities in 
^Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Government in particular areas. 
Each side will consult, co-op- 


erate and take decisions on 
matters of mutual interest with- 
in the mandate ot and ac- 
countable to, the Northern 
Ireland Assembly and the 
Oireachtas respectively. All de- 
cisions wall be by agreements be- 
tween the two sides. North and 
South. 

Suitable implementation 
bodies and mechanisms for 
policies agreed by the 
North/South Council in mean- 
ingful areas, and at an all-island 
level. 

Standing intergovernmen- 
tal machinery between the Irish 
and British Governments, cov- 
ering issues of mutual interest, 
including non-devoKed issues 
for Northern Ireland, when 
representatives of the Northern 
Ireland Administration would 
be involved. 

Provision to safeguard the 
rights of both communities in 
Northern Ireland, through 
arrangements for the compre- 
hensive protection of funda- 
mental human, dviL political, 
social, economic and cultural 
rights, including a Bill of Rights 
for Northern Ireland supple- 
menting the provisions of the 
European Convention and to 
achieve full respect for the 
principles of equity of treatment 
and freedom from discrimina- 
tion, and the cultural identity 
and ethos of both communities. 

Appropriate steps lo ensure 
an equivalent level of protection 
in the Republic. 

Effective and practical mea- 
sures to establish and consoli- 
date an acceptable peaceful 
society, dealing with issues such 
as prisoners, security in all its as- 
pects, policing and decommis- 
sioning of weapons. 
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Long-distance 

deal saves 
Ulster talks 



two governments: on the need 
for clarification over a com- 
mitment by Dublin to scrap its 
constitutional claim to the 
North; and the operation of the 
agreement with the existing 
meetings between Irish and 
British ministers. These issues 
were not spelled out in the doc- 
ument 

They said that other matters 
not directly referred to in the 
document would be dealt with 
“where it makes sense - for ex- 
ample, issues where harmonis- 
ing or cross-border action is 
appropriate win be dealt with on 
that basis”. Mr Blair also ne- 
gotiated with David Trimble, the 
Ulster Unionist leader, and 
had regular talks with Mo 
Mowlam, the Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland. 

There were strong rumours 
at Westminster that John Hume 
had disagreed with Seamus 
Matlon, his colleague in the 
moderate nationalist SDLP, in 
the preparation of the draft doc- 
ument. Mr Malion, it was said, 
had privately given his assent to 
an earlier draft, but it had to be 
renegotiated when Mr Hume 
objected. 

The SDUP leader shared 
the objections of Sinn Fein 
president Gerry Adams with the 
early draft. 

Mr Blair had to navigate a 
path through the minefield of 
anxieties of both Sinn Fein and 
the Ulster Unionists in allow- 
ing cross-border bodies which 
will give Dublin a say in services 
in the North, with the power- 
sharing assembly in Belfast. 





Open case: David Clark, minister for government IT strategy, with the hi-tech red boxes, complete with fingerprint ID Photograph: Andrew Bauman 

The secret of the ministers’ new red box 


The days of the government 
Red Box piled with ministeri- 
al homework are about to end 
- replaced by a hi-tech, talk- 
ing, listening laptop computer 
which identifies its owners by 
their fingerprints. 

The intention is to replace 
the many boxes of paperwork 
that ministers have to carry 
back and forth. 

The old ones, in use since 
the days of Gladstone, can car- 
!>• the equivalent of two tele- 
phone directories of paper 
memoranda and drafts, and 
ministers can have six or more 
to carry around. The new com- 
puter versions weigh less Lhan 


one full box, but can carry 
many times the contents of the 
old boxes electronically on 
their hard disk. 

The new system took only 
a few months to devise, and 
was produced at the instigation 
of John Battle, the science and 
energy minister whose bad 
back makes it painful to cany 
full red boxes. 

David Clark. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and minister for Government 
Information Technology Strat- 
egy. unveiled the prototype 
“new box” yesterday, amidst 
assurances that it contains se- 
curitv that would defeat even 


the most determined hacker 
who might want to know the 
number of spoons in the Min- 
istry of Defence canteen. 

The machine is cleared to 
cany top-secret information. It 
will not work until a chip- 
carrying signet ring, which 
generates an encryption “key”, 
is connected - and then a fin- 
gerprint (“from a warm fin- 
ger", according to a Cabinet 
Office spokesman I must be 
tendered for access: disman- 
tling the machine would sim- 
ply reveal a machine whose 
hard disk was scrambled be- 
yond decryption. 

The box, which consists of 


a Dell laptop computer, then 
speaks to the user with the 
voice of a “female middle- 
ranking Southern Counties 
civil servant” (whose identity 
is being kept secret). 

The “contents" of the box 
are then spread out over a stan- 
dard “desktop" on screen - de- 
feating a technique used by 
civil servants of slipping things 
past ministers by putting them 
at the end of a deep box of oth- 
erwise boring material. 

It also contains software 
which can translate speech 
into typed text, with “sticky" 
notes to be attached to docu- 
ments. When the minister has 


finished with it. the revised con- 
tents can be loaded back onto 
the government network. That 
can even be done over tele- 
phone lines, because the elec- 
tronic scrambling cannot be 
broken by existing computers. 
Any papers which need sign- 
ing can be printed out on 
paper. 

Each box wDl cost about 
£2.400. including the software, 
while each minister should 
only need one or two. At pre- 
sent there can be up to a 
dozen red boxes floating 
around a minister's office. 

— Charles Arthur 
Science Editor 


Pensions 

threat 

denied 


Government and Labour 
spokesmen yesterday denied 
any suggestion that welfare re- 
form plans posed a threat to the 
middle classes’ state pension. 

They said Harriet Harman, 
Secretary of State for Soria! Se- 
curity, had spoken of a possi- 
ble “affluence test" in the 
context of disability benefits 
and statutory maternity pay, and 
not pensions. 

One spokesman said that 
Tony Blair had spoken of the 
problem of helping the poorest 
pensioners - but that did not 
mean that the better-off were 
being targeted for pension cuts. 

The Prime Minister said in 
a weekend interview: “You've 
got a milli on pensioners ar the 
moment that aren't even claim- 
ing the income support to which 
they're entitled, and living 
sometimes in very consider- 
able poverty indeed.” 

But it was said yesterday that 
one of the problems was that in- 
come support was a means-test- 
ed benefit, that testing was 
proving a deterrent, and min- 
isters were trying to find ways 
of getting around that difficul- 
ty to ensure that the money 
went to those in need. 

However, Sally Witcher, di- 
rector of the Child Poverty Ac- 
tion Group, warned that 
extending means-testing to uni- 
versal benefits would make it less 
likely that the benefit would 
reach those who needed it “We 
hear a lot about cuts, but little 
about increases to benefit lev- 
els, suggesting that the aim is not 
to redistribute but to reduce 
benefit expenditure. If redistri- 
bution is the intention, then why 
only within the social security 
budget, when a much wider re- 
distribution of income and 
wealth is clearly called for?” 

She said the Government 
could cut social security spend- 
ing by tackling unemployment, 
low pay. lack of childcare and 
rent controls, which were large- 
ly the reasons for increased 
spending. Ministers say that is 
precisely what they are doing. 

— Anthony Bevins 


Davies turns down 
Wales vote inquiry 


1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years' - What Mortgage Magazine, a 



The Secretary of State for Whies 
dismissed calls for an inquiry 
into the counting of votes on the 
devolution referendum last 
night despite admitting that 
last-minute advice was not ap- 
plied in some areas. 

Ron Davies said in a letter 
to Gareth Thomas, Labour MP 
for Clywd West, that the dis- 
crepancy could not have altered 
the “dear majority” in favour of 
a Welsh assembly. 

Although new guidance was 
telephoned to counting officers 
after the polls closed on IS Sep- 
tember, two of the 22 areas did 
not follow it. The chief count- 
ing Officer. Professor Eric Sun- 
derland. had decided to make 
it clear that people who wrote 
“no" next to the “I do not 
agree" box instead of putting a 
cross should be registered as dis- 
agreeing with the proposal. 
This did not happen in either 
Pembrokeshire or Powys. 

“It is a matter of considerable 
regret that politically motivated 
and misconceived allegations 
have been made impugning the 
efforts made by the chief count- 
ing officer, counting officers 
and their staff to conduct the 
various counts properly and ef- 
fectively,” he wrote. 

In a parliamentary answer re- 


leased at the same time as the let- 
ter, he added “I should make 
dear that I have received no rep- 
resentations calling for an inquiry, 
and 1 have no intention of call- 
ing for an inquiry on this matter 

If there were too few observers 
this was because political groups 
failed to nominate enough peo- 
ple. Afterwards, no observer 
was reported as being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the count. 

Mr Davies said that two 
people had wrinen to him about 
allegations made in the past 
week. These included claims 
that it was difficult to identify 
which boxes came from which 
areas and that different prac- 
tices were applied on spoilt 
ballot papers. 

The statement did not satisfy 
the Conservatives, who laid 4*1 
questions in Parliament last 
night on the handling of the 
vote. Nigel Evans, a Tory 
spokesman on constitutional 
affairs, said his party would | 
continue to press for an inquiry. 

“Mr Davies is prepared for 
a question-mark always to re- 
main over the referendum in 
Wales just simply to ensure 
that he keeps his job. This is a 
very sad day and a black day for 
the people of Wales." he said. 

— Fran Abrams 
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Mistress may join Cook’s tour 


. c ^ 


Downing Street officials said last 
night that Robin Cook would not 
be taking his partner Gaynor 
Regan on a “world tour”. Colin 
Brown, Chief Political 
Correspondent, says she may go 
to China with the Foreign 
Secretary. 

As diplomatic questions go. whether the 
Foreign Secretary should take his mistress 
with him on a diplomatic tour ranks as one 
of the trickier examples. 

With the prospect of meeting the Clin- 
tons in Washington, there would have 
been the tricky business over the canapds 
of whether to mention the president's own 
alleged extra-marital affairs. 


Downing Street tried lo damp down me- 
dia interest in ‘'Cook’s Tour" with his mis- 
tress by scotching suggestions that the 
Foreign Secretary would be taking his live- 
in lover, Gaynor Regan, with him when he 
went to the White House on Thursday and 
Ottawa on Friday. 

However, they could not rule out the 
possibility that Mi Regan, who is now shar- 
ing the Foreign Secretary's official resi- 
dence, Carlton House Terrace, would 
accompany Robin Cook on next weeks tour 
of China and Hong Kong. 

Officials scratched their heads and said 
they could not find a precedent There were 
occasions, said a Downing Street source, 
when a partner should accompany a min- 
ister abroad, particularly if there were so- 
cial events to host. 

Mr Cook announced on Sunday that he 


planned to many Mrs Regan after he had 
divorced his wife. Margaret. 

The Downing Street spokesman said 
that when Mrs Regan travelled with Mr 
Cook, it was "as the partner of the Foreign 
Secretary, who is estranged from his wife. 

“Robin Conk has made clear that he is 
estranged from his wife and regards Mrs 
Regan as his partner. It i> not unusual for 
the spouse or partner of a minister to go 
on official visits of that son. particular!) it 
there are cultural aspects or the host 
would also be accompanied. 

A Foreign Office spokesman said Mrs 
Regan would not travel as Mr Cook s sec- 
retary but as his partner. "Her activities are 
Anonymous with being a spouse. "Her of- 
ficial trips would be funded from Govern- 
ment sources, as with other partners and 
spouses. 
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Judges dismiss Guerin murder suspect’s fight against extradition to 


Ireland 



A man wanted by the Irish police in con- 
nection with the murder of award-winning 
investigative journalist Vfcronica Guerin yes- 
terday lost his High Court battle against be- 
ing sent back to Ireland to face trial. 

Two judges in London dismissed an ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus made 
in an attempt to free John Gilligan from 
custody. His lawyers are now considering 
whether to appeal to the House of lords 
against the decision. 


A total of 18 extradition warrants were 
granted by the Special Criminal Court in 
Dublin seeking Mr Gfiligan’s return to face 
a murder charge arising out of the shoot- 
ing of Ms Guerin in June 1996, as well as 
firearms and drug trafficking offences. To- 
day Lord Justice May, sitting with Mr Jus- 
tice Astill, rejected claims by his lawyers that 
there had been unfairness and an abuse of 
process in legal proceedings which led to 
the order for him to be delivered up. 


The judges upheld an order made at 
Woolwich magistrates' court in south Lon- 
don last October that Gilligan should be 
scnL back to Ireland to face the murder 
charge, although two of the warrants were 
quashed. 

Lawyers for Mr Gilligan unsuccessful- 
ly argued that the order was flawed because 
there was insufficient material before the 
stipendiary magistrate enabling him to con- 
clude that the offences specified in the Irish 


warrants corresponded with English of- 
fences, as required by law. 

Mr Gilligan. 45. of Dublin, had been fac- 
ing prosecution in England for drugs-re- 
lated offences. But the English trial was 
adjourned after the courts accepted that 
moves to return Gilligan to Ireland should 
take precedence. 

Yesterday, the High Court ruled that the 
decision was “fully justified" and not open 
to judicial review. The judgment also 


found that there had been “good and suf- 
ficient cause" for extending the time lim- 
its for his custody. 

Mr Gilligan described himself as “the 
prime suspect” shortly after Ms Guerin's 
death, but strenuously denied being in-, 
volved in the murder. 

He was arrested in October 1996 at 
Heathrow airport on charges of drug traf- 
ficking and money laundering, and is now 
being held at the high security Belmarsh 


prison in Woolwich. He was alleged to 
have been attempting to board a flight 
to Amsterdam with a case containing - 
£330,000 cash, mostly in Irish and North- 
ern Irish currency. . . 

Ms Guerin, 37, an award-winning jour- 
nalist and mother of a young son, was shot 
dead at the wheel of her car in Dublin by . 
two hitmen on a motorcycle in June 1996 

prompting one of foe biggest investigations & 

undertaken by the Irish police. * 


Drink-driver 
who killed is 
saved by 
victim's father 


A Cambridge student 
who killed two of his 
friends in a drink-drive 
accident avoided going to 
jail after an emotional 
appeal from the father of 
one of the victims. But, 
says Andrew Buncombe, 
campaigners claim the 
judge has made a 
mistake. 

John Were had been drinking 
quite heavily at a 21st birthday 
party, but it was late and he and 
his friends wanted to get home. 
He did not want to drive but his 
friends persuaded him, and the 
six of them clambered into his 
Volkswagen Golf. 

On a bend of a narrow road 
near Mapledurham, Oxford- 
shim foe car careered into a tree. 
The 21 -year-old Cambridge un- 
dergraduate was unhurt but 
Jonathan Sage, 21, and Lisa 
Cohen. 19, were killed instant- 
ly. Simon Dixon. 21, received 
multiple injuries, while Jonathan 
Messum 21, and Ross Elder, 21. 
both suffered broken anus. 

Yesterday, Were, of Walton 
Hill, Newbury, Berkshire, ap- 
peared at Oxford Crown Court 
having pleaded guilty to two 
counts of causing death by care- 
less driving with excess alcohol, 
in the accident last July. 

He could have received a 
maximum sentence of 10 years 
imprisonment, but David Sage, 
father of Johnathan, said in 
court that be did not want to see 
Were sent to jail. 

“It would not help us at all. 
I feel no feelings of retribution 
to John,” he said. “I know in my 


heart of hearts that my son had 
some degree of responsibility for 
what happened and I would 
not like to see John go to prison. 
My wile is of absolutely foe same 
opinion." The father of one of 
the injured passengers, Air Vice- 
Marshal Ronald Elder, was also 
in court to support Were. 

Having heard Mr Sage's ap- 
peal, Judge Charles Harris said 
he thought there were excep- 
tional circumstances and that 
sending Were to jail would only 
exacerbate his “lifelong an- 
guish". He sentenced him to an 
18-month term suspended for 12 
months. “This sentence is not 
normal for a person who com- 
mits an offence of this kind but 
the circumstances are excep- 
tional and justice does not call 
for an immediate prison sen- 
tence," he said. 

After the bearing Were, a 
second-year English student 
who was three times over the al- 
cohol limit, said he was relieved 
by the derision. “I thought 1 was 
going to go to prison." 

But Maria Cape, spokes- 
woman for the Campaign 
Against Drinking and Driving, 
said yesterday: .“I am very sur- 
prised about this. Not only must 
the father of the dead man be 
very forgiving but I think the 
judge is wrong. The people 
killed in this tragedy were pas- 
sengers in the car. On other oc- 
casions it could be people 
walking on the road. 1 think foe 
judge is sending out the wrong 
message. I certainly think 
[Were] should have gone to 
jail." 

The group is seeking to re- 
duce the legal alcohol limit for 
driving from 80mg to 20mg per 
100ml of blood. 



John Were at Oxford Crown Court yesterday with his sister Anna Photograph: Ben Gurr 


Welsh Office gets 
blame for inaction 
on child abuse 


It was suggested at the 
North Wales child abuse 
tribunal yesterday that 
lack of action by the 
Welsh Office created the 
climate in which the ‘evil 
actions’ of some carers 
could go undetected. 
Roger Dobson looks at the 
accusations. 


by setting aims and objectives, 
failed to ensure that the local au- : 
thorities understood what was ■ . 

expected of them, failed to set ■ 
and ensure minimum levels pf 
sendee and standards, and failed • 
to and disseminate in- .. ! 

formation about the services. ...j ^ 
and needs that the focal au- - ’ 
thorities were expected to .pro- _ . 
vide and meet," Mr Elias said, •. 

He added: “The tribunal : : 
may conclude that the Welsh 
Office’s almost inanim ate, non- 


Welsh Office failings under the inquisitive stance, affected as it . j 
Tories may have allowed a cli- undoubtedly was by a paucity of 
mate in which abuse in chi!- resources, rendered it far less .■ ; 
dnsn’s homes coaid flourish, foe likely to discover and deal with •, 
North Wales abuse tribunal abuse as and when it existed.” .v-; 
was told yesterday. He said foal the Welsh Office. *. •• ! 

“Ifthe basic mechanisms to had foe power to be foe ultimate ,1 
safeguard and sn-stain the wel- inspector of homes and s uper- . • .. 
fare of a child in care were not vision of child care: “Yfet from •* j 

in place, and the Wslsh Office 1973 to 1996 there is no real ev- .j 

through ignorance or other- idence that such supervision 
wise did not intervene effec- had either any defined aim of ef- ; ^ 

lively, what prospect was there feet and indeed there is now dear • * •_< 
that the evil actions of a mi- evidence of repeated and ex- . 
nority of carers would be pre- tensive breaches of statutory <>_ 
vented or detected?" asked duty by local authorities which -'.V i 
Gerard Elias QC, counsel for were apparently unknown to. 
the tribunal. the Welsh Office. ' £" 

“From the point of view of “It is submitted that a victim 
a victim of abuse, foe Wslsh Of- would have been bard pressed •/ 

fice was in all probability as un- to discern the existence of any j 

known as it was unseen,” he said effective or significant exercise i 

in his opening speech on the of these powers, at least In ways . 
role of foe Welsh Office. which might have facilitated 

He revealed that in the mid- the detection and prevention of 
Eighties, when abuse is now al- abuse. While it Is accepted that, 
leged to have been widespread, in common with other agencies, 
foe Welsh Office reduced the foe Welsh Office could not bear 
number of inspectors it em- cries for help that were not made 
ployed from 14 to five. By the at the time, the failure to play 
eariy Nineties, be said, there was a more forthright role may have 
only one inspector to deal with reduced its chances of detecting 
child care. Last year, the in- foe signs of an abusive regime, 
spectorate was increased to nine, thereby permitting a climate ^ . 

The tribunal was told that where abuse could flourish." . ^ 

from 1976 to 1987 there was no The Walsh Office response to 

formal system to manitorservices a major national report was also 
or standards. The Welsh Office critidsedL Why was a circular not 
was also accused of ineffective- issued after the Kincora report 
ness, of being non-intervention- restricting home managers’ job 
ist, of substituting excuse for to qualified staff? “The tribunal 
strategy, and of being unaware may think that the ... response 
of persistent fellings at local lev- to the report was as ineffective 
el. “The tribunal may think that in this case as it was in respect 
...the Welsh Office failed to plan of may other reports,” he said. 
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Protest disrupts murder 
appeal of paratrooper 
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A protest by foe brother of a ter- 
rorist murder victim yesterday in- 
terrupted foe opening of a fresh 
appeal by paratrooper Lee Gegg 
against his murder conviction. 

Roger Dillon, whose broth- 
er Seamus was shot dead last 
month by foe Loyalist Vblunteer 
Force outside a hotel in Dun- 
gannon, Co Tyrone, shouted: 
“Clegg should be locked away 
and never be released." Mr 
Dillon claimed that there had 
been a cover-up by the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary over his 
brother's murder. 

"There is no justice for na- 
tionaiists-you have to be a po- 
liceman ora soldier,” he told foe 
Northern Ireland Court of Ap- 
peal in Belfast. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Sir Robert Carswell told Mr 
Dillon: “You have made your 
protest - leave quietly." He was 


escorted from the court by two 
RUC officers. 

Lance-Corporal Gegg, 30, of 
Wakefield. West Yorkshire, was 
jailed for life in 1993 for mur- 
dering 18-year-old Karen Reil- 
ly, a passenger in a stolen car that 
crashed through a West Belfast 
road block in 1990. He lost two 
appeals but was released after 
serving just over two years and 
is now back with his regiment. 

L/Cpl Clegg is appealing 
against his conviction. He claims 
that he did not shoot any of the 
19 bullets fired by soldiers af- 
ter foe car passed him. The case 
was referred back to the North- 
ern Ireland Court of Appeal by 
former Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland Sir Patrick 
May hew after he was present- 
ed with new forensic evidence. 

L/Cpl Clegg's legal adviser. 


Simon McKay, who spoke to 
him before the hearing, said: 
“He was optimistic that even- 
tually we will prove foe truth of 
the shooting. As far as Lee 
Clegg is concerned he never 
fired after the car passed him." 

The first of the new defence 
witnesses to be called was Dr 
Graham Renshaw, a ballistics 
expert, who carried out firing 
tests on a car similar to the one 
in which Ms Reilly was a back- 
seal passenger. L/Cpl Clegg’s de- 
fence team, led by Anthony 
Scrivener QC have compiled a 
three-minute video reconstruc- 
tion of tbe shooting which they 
believe will lead to his acquittal 

About 30 members of 
Saoirse, the republican prison- 
ers’ group, staged a protest 
outside the court. The hearing 
continues. 


‘Minority could be 
misled’ by diaries 

Only a small minority of readers of foe Lon- 
don Eivn/ng Standard could be misled into 
believing that a parody of Alan Clark's Di- 
aries, published by the newspaper, was 
written by the Conservative MP himself, 
the High Court in London was told yes- 
terday. 

In a closing speech, Peter Prescott, QC, 
counsel for the Standard, sa id foe case was 
an important one because of Its implications 
for freedom of expression. 

Evidence in the case, in which Mr Gark is 
seeking an injunction to prevent the news- 
paper from running foe parody in its 
current form, is expected to conclude 
today. 

— Kathy Marks 


Six charged after 
teenage death 

Six teenagers charged with harassment fol- 
lowing the death of 13-year-old Kelly Yeo- 
mans appeared before magistrates yesterday. 

The boys, aged 13 to 17, are accused of 
harassment between 4 September and 25 Sep- 
tember 1997, while the girl, 15, faces an al- 
legation of harassment on 25 September last 
year. None can be named for legal reasons. 

Kelly was found dead at her home in Al- 
lenton, Derby, on 29 September last year 
after apparently swallowing an overdose of 
painkillers. Her family alleged sbe had been 
bullied. Magistrates adjourned foe hearing 
at Derby Youth Court and all six teenagers 
were bailed to reappear on 27 January. An 
inquest has been adjourned until foe out- 
come of criminal proceedings is known. 
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UN launches battle 
to save the oceans 


The UN has declared exploited," said Prince Philip at 
1998 the International a WWF press conference in 
Year of the Ocean to London yesterday. 

highlight the threats that . . three years for the first 
_ , , „ . United Nations treaty covering 

seas face from pollution &h slocks shared na 
and over-exploitation, tions to be negotiated. Yet only 
and their importance 12 of the top 20 fishing nations 
to man. Nicholas Schoon, bad Ac agreement and 

Environment ?^ y . four i | ad ®° ne OD to rali ^ 

_ , , it since the agreement was 

Correspondent, sees the reached in 1995. It therefore has 
World Wide Fund for do legal force as yet. 

Nature back the fight. “’The response has been dis- 

appointing, to put h mildly,” said 
the Duke of Edinburgh. “If ... 
governments do not implement 
Forests have been called the the terms of the agreement as 
“lungs of the world”, but the soon as possible ... there will 
oceans are just as deserving of be very little for the next gen- 
this tide. They absorb about half eration of fishermen to catch." 


Forests have been called the 
“lungs of the world", but the 


of the extra carbon dioxide 
which our accelerating con- 
sumption of-gas, oil and coal are 
adding to the atmosphere. They 
play a crucial role in regulating 
and stabilising the climate. 

They are also a larder for 
mankind, albeit one that is be- 
ing grievously raided. “There is 
overwhelming evidence that 
not just fish stocks but the vast 
bulk of ibe renewable resources 
of the ocean are being over- 


At the launch yesterday the 
WWF cited an estimate from 
the UN's Food and Agriculture 
Organisation that while some 80 
million tonnes of fish were land- 
ed each year, 20 mfliioa tonnes 
were thrown over the side of 
boats, dead, because the nets 
bring up the wrong sort of fish 
- over quota, or undesired. But 
this “bycatch” is gradually re- 
ducing, for as the prized fish 
species become scarcer, markets 


are opening for what was once 
considered “trash fish”. The 
bycatch includes huge quantities 
of juvenile fish as well as sharks, 
dolphins and turtles. A recent 
study estimated that more than 
40.000 albatrosses are killed 
annually by tuna fishermen us- 
ing lines up to 80 miles long, 
with as many as 3,000 hooks. 

The WWF, along with food 
multinational Unilever, has sup- 
ported the formation of a Ma- 
rine Stewardship Council. Its 
task is to award eco-labels to fish, 
and fish products, which are 
caught without posing any threat 
to stocks. The hope is that such 
fish will attract a premium price, 
encouraging more of the in- 
dustry to subscribe. 

Marine biologist Sidney Holt, 
of the Independent World Com- 
mission on the Oceans, said: “I 
read many of the publications for 
the fishing industries ... For 
every sentence there may be pub- 
lished about ... conservation, 
there will be a page or more 
about the building of more, big- 
ger and more powerful boats, the 
construction of bigger nets ... 
Making profits now or soon is the 
name of the real game.” 
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Clear waters: The international Year of the Ocean, started yesterday, will draw attention to the plight of the seas Photograph: Alex Williams/Planet Earth 
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South African invaders spell death for the floral symbol of Spain's sunny south 


The face of Spain is 
being transformed as a 
South African butterfly 
eats its away through 
the essential feature of 
every Mediterranean 
balcony and patio. 
Elizabeth Nash reports 
on the eradication 
of the geranium. 


The geranium, much loved 
by Spaniards, and butterflies 


So farewell then, that riotous 
blast of colour as essential to 
the image of southern Spain as 
sultry senoritas in polkadot 
flounces. The decline of the 
geranium, re downed for its in- 
destructibility. is preoccupy- 
ing a nation of balcony-lovers 
as they watch their favourite pot 
plants wither and die. 

The geranium is being de- 
stroyed by a plague of South 
African butterflies and the 
southern Mediterranean is set 


to become a geranium-free 
zone. The culprit is Cucvreus 
marshatii, known as the Gera- 
nium Brc>nze, a common co- 
habitee with the flower in its 
South .African habitat but a 
murderous predator in Europe 
since it was inadvertently in- 
troduced into Mallorca in 1989. 

The butterfly lays its eggs on 
a plant and when the grubs 
hatch they burrow into the 
stems and buds and munch the 
plant from within. Protected 


from pesticides, they destroy a 
pot of blossoms within weeks. 

Only the far northern 
Cantabrian coast remains un- 
touched by the butterflies, 
which have spread to Portugal, 
southern France, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

“The butterfly was intro- 
duced by someone importing 
an infested cutting, because this 
is not a migratory species. It’s 
now impossible to stop the 
plague,” says the Catalan 


botanical scientist Albert Mas- 
$o, who has been studying the 
matter for six years. 

In Spain 500 greenhouses 
produce 10 milli on geraniums 
for sale in a business worth 
£13m a year. The agricultural 
pressure group Vida Sana 
(Healthy Life) says commercial 
pressures caused the problem. 
“Intensive cultivation in the 
greenhouse at a temperature of 
30 degrees speeds up the but- 
terfly’s life-cycle from its nor- 


mal 82 days to 33 days. This 
produces twice as many gen- 
erations of butterflies in the 
year, even during the winter," 
a spokeswoman said. 

Nonsense, says Dr Masso. 
“The problem comes when the 
plants are put in gardens or bal- 
conies. The majority of gera- 
niums stan off healthy and 
are attacked later, because the 
Geranium Bronze has no nat- 
ural predators in Europe.” 
Strong insecticides applied 


every two weeks, keep the 
plague at bay, he says. But Vida 
Sana says pesticides tackle only 
the symptoms, not the cause of 
the problem. 

Dr Masso agrees that pes- 
ticides are only a short-term so- 
lution. “We cannot combat this 
plague effectively. It might 
leave some corners untouched, 
but it will continue. I am pes- 
simistic” 

We must, therefore, recon- 
sider the virtues of the petunia. 
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Three women: The jury members of the 1998 Month lane de la Culture award yesterday at Apsley House, in London, home of the Marquess of 
Douro, chairman of the MontWanc foundation; (from left) Thelma Holt, the theatre producer, the novelist Josephine Hart and Darcey Bussell, 
the principal ballerina; the arts award, in its seventh year, is to raise awareness of the need for increased arts patronage Photograph; David Rose 


Bart’s doors may 
close as Labour 
follows Tory lead 


An inquiry into the 
future of London’s health 
care has decided that St 
Bartholomew's hospital 
should close, but has 
been unable to agree 
whether this is realistic. 
The conclusion is, 
nevertheless, likely to 
seal the fate of the 
capital’s oldest hospital, 
says our health editor. 

Bitter disagreements have 
blighted the London Review 
panel, set up last May by Frank 
Dobson, in one of his first acts 
as Secretary of State for Health, 
to examine the future of health- 
care in the capital 

The five-member panel, 
chaired by Sir Leslie Turn berg, 
former president of the Royal 
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your current account to Nationwide? 



If you had changed your Barclays 
current account to a Nationwide 
FlexAccount back in 1987 when it was 
launched, you could now have been better 
off by a whopping £1266. And if you’d 
changed from a Lloyds or NatWest current 
account, you could have been better off by 
£901 and £755 respectively. You’d have io 
agree, it’s a lot of money to lose. 

Ten years on, nothing's changed - 
you still get better value from a 
Nationwide FlexAccount. Because, unlike 


many of the High Street banks, we don’t 
charge you a fee when you go overdrawn. 
And the interest we charge - only for the 
actual days you’re overdrawn - is among 
the lowest around. Just as important, we 
also pay a great rate of interest when you're 
in credit. 

You’re better off in terms of 
convenience, too. Especially since we 
became the first in the UK to launch an 
Internet banking service - Online 
Banking, the latest in a long line of 


Nationwide innovations. 

If it all sounds coo good to be true, 
there’s a simple explanation. Because we’re 
a building society owned by our customers, 
we don't have to pay any dividends to 
shareholders. Unlike the banks. We believe 
in putting our customers first instead, and 
using more of our profits to give you better 
value and better service. 

What more incentive do you need? 
Put yourself first and open a Nationwide 
FlexAccount today. 


Change today. Call us on 0500 30 20 17, quoting ref. FD9, drop into any Nationwide branch to 
pick up details and an easy, to use transfer pack, or visit our web site at www.nationwide.co.iik 


It pays to decide. 
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College of Physicians, has been 
unable to a gr ee whether dos- 
ing St Bartholomew’s hospital 
and transferring its depart- 
ments to the Royal London is 
practical, and has made no 
-recommendations about pro- 
posed changes at Guy’s and St 
Thomas’ hospital. 


BY JEREMY 
LAURANCE 


However, it has concluded 
that London no longer has too 
many hospital beds. 

The review panel's report 
has been with minis ters since 
November and publication was 
expected before Christmas. A 
health department spokesman 
said it would now appear “in the 
coming months”. 

The delay reflects the polit- 
ical sensitivity of the decisions 
facing ministers. The review 
was promised before the elec- 
tion by Chris Smith, then shad- 
ow health secretary and an 
Islington MP, as a means of 
staving off unpopular decisions. 
St Bartholomew's hospital, 
which has stood on its Smith- 
field site over the border from 
Islington for 870 years, was 
earmarked for closure by Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, the then Tory 
health secretary, and has been 
the subject of an emotive five- 
year cam paign to save it 

The review panel’s report 
says the best answer to the 
Bart's problem would be to 
transfer its remaining depart- 
ments (the accident and emer- 
gency department closed three 
years ago) to the Royal London 
in Whitechapel, in line with the 
former Tbiy policy, where there 
are plans for redevelopment to 
provide 1,200 beds at a cost of 
£250m, funded through the pri- 
vate finance initiative. The plans 
would also involve the closure 
of the London Chest Hospital 


and the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital for Children, merging ail 
four hospitals on a single site. 

Tie plans are backed by the 
Royal Hospitals NHS Trust, en- 
compassing the four hospitals, 
which says keeping Bart's open 
would cost an extra £26m a 
year, and by the consultant 
staff of the Trust who voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of the 
single-site solution in a ballot 
before Christmas. 

However, a minority on the 
review panel argued that doane 
of Bart’s would result in an un- 
acceptable loss of beds that 
would be unlikely to be re- 
provided at the Royal London. 
They also questioned its af- 
fordability, pointing out that the 
Chelsea and Westminster Hos- 
pital in west London, which 
opened in 1993, cost more than 
£200m to provide only 600 
beds. 

The panel’s report, agreed 
after its final meeting on 6 No- 
vember, sets out the pres and 
cons of dosing Bart’s put for- 
ward by the two sides, leaving 
the final decision to ministers. 
It is understood that health 
ministers have reluctantly ac- 
cepted that the Tories’ closure 
plan should go ahead but any 
decision would only be taken 
with the agreement of the 
Prime Minister and the 
Treasury. 

The review report says that 
London now has fewer hospital 
beds than the rest of the coun- 
try, when account is taken of pa- 
tients coming into the capital 
from outside for treatment. 

The report makes no rec- 
ommendations on the plans 
for Guy’s and St Thomas’, 
Britain's largest NHS trust. 
However, it raises questions 
about the proposals to dose 
Guy’s accident and emergency 
department in 1999 and to 
build a 232-bed women and chil- 
dren's hospital costing more 
than £100m on the St Thomas’ 
site while mothballing an 11- 
storey tower three-quarters of 
a mile away on the Guy’s site. 


Union quits TUC 
in Ford race row 


A 15,000-strong lorry drivers’ 
union yesterday resigned from 
the TUC in a row provoked by 
an allegedly racist recruitment 
procedure at the Ford car plant 
in Dagenham. 

The United Road Transport 
Union (Urtu) had faced sus- 
pension over claims that it had 
“poached” from the Transport 
and General Workers' Union 
some 300 truck drivers based at 
the Essex works. The drivers 
voted to join Urtu after the 
890,000-strong TGWU took le- 
gal action against the system for 
selecting employees for the 
truck fleet. The T&G claimed 
the recruitment practices dis- 
criminated against members of 
ethnic minorities, but existing 
drivers disagreed, left the union 
and joined Urtu. 

A spokesman for the small- 
er union denied “poaching” 
members and said the TUCs in- 
sistence that it should hand 
them back was unlawful. 
“Workers have the right to be- 
long to the union of their 


choice,” a spokesman said. “On 
the one hand the TUC was say- 
ing it expected unions to behave 
in accordance with the law - 
and on the other hand telling us 
to disobey the law ... We have 
not been treated fairly." 

The lorzy drivers’ union said 
it would save £25,000 by its de- 
cision, which it wonld spend on 
services to members. It had de- 
cided to quit the TUC rather 
than acquiesce in the suspension 
which was due to last until 
September’s annual congress. 

Bill Moms, leader of the 
TGWU, which has pointed out 
that only “two or three" of the 
300 drivers were from ethnic mi- 
norities, said the union was 
committed to equality of op- 
portunity. He urged the rebel 
drivers to rejoin his union. 

John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, said he was “sad- 
dened and disappointed” by the 
decision and denied his organ- 
isation was bre akin g the law. 

— Barrie dement 
Labour. Editor 


DAILY POEM 


From the Other Side 

By John Hartley Williams 

The man explained to his astonished listeners 
He'd been dead a while. Then a tag 
On his mortuary toe had twitched 

They warmed him up. Three weeks he’d been in the freezer- ' 

Had he dreamt anything at all during this time? 

Oyes. The moon kept sailing up, as if 
ihxo the dark blue theatre of his mind, <6 a toy boat 
Crossed a wooden sea. with an elegant tabby 
Strolling its planks, a pole on her shoulder 

And a spotted handkerchief on the end 
What was in the handkerchief? they asked 
Two pictures of a woman. A bundle of letters ... 

.And the cat ... ? The cat spoke fluent Hungarian - 
A language he’d never bothered to team 

Oux Daily Poems until Monday 19 January (when the winner 
will be announced) come from the volumes shortlisted for the 
1997 TS Eliot Prize, presented by the Poetry Book Society 
AH the authors will take part in a reading on Sunday 18 Jan- 
uary at 730pm in the Almeida Theatre, London NI (box- 
office: 0171-359 4404). This poem comes from Ca nada 
■ (Bloodaxe, £7.95). © John Hartley Williams, 
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Rwanda mass 
killers armed 
by France 


France exported arms to 
the former Hutu regime 
in Rwanda in 1994, even 
though genocida! 
massacres of Tutsis were 
happening on an epic 
scale, says new evidence. 
The late President 
Mitterrand is quoted as 
saying: 'In countries (ike 
that, genocide is not so 
important.* John Lichfield 
reports. 

Even from the point of view of 
realpolitik and overriding na- 
tional interest, French policy on 
central Africa in the 1990s has 
been a disaster. First Rwanda 
and then Zaire fell into the 
hands of rebel forces pro- 
foundly hostile to France and 
French influence in the region. 

Le Figaro began articles yes- 
terday investigating the moral- 
ity and political motives of 
French diplomacy in the region 
1990-1994, a policy driven most- 
ly by the Socialist Francois Mit- 
terrand. The investigations by 
Patrick de Saint-Exupdry are all 
the more startling for appear- 
lag in the patriotic Le Figaro. Al- 
though they mostly blame 
Mitterrand, they also accuse the 
then centre-right government of 
Edouard Balladur of cravenly 
accepting a policy of uncom- 
promising support of the mur- 
derous Hutu regime in Kigali. 

Fearing an extension of US 
influence, Mitterrand insisted 
on supporting the Hutu gov- 
ernment, despite evidence that 
genocide was planned and even 
after the massacres began. Le 
Figaro quotes him as telling ad- 
visers: “In countries like that 
genocide is not so important.” 

In May 1994, two months af- 
ter the start of massacres which 
killed 850,000, Figaro reports, 
angs were being delivered from 


France to Rwanda. The Foreign 
Ministry denied it yesterday, 
saying Paris halted all arms ex- 
ports in 1993. Le Figaro re- 
ported, however, that it was told 
by a senior officer that ship- 
ments continued until a month 
before Ranee's “h umanitarian " 
intervention in the conflict on 
23 June, 1994. The paper also 
said arms for the Rwandan 
government continued to arrive 
at the airport in Goma in Zaire 
in July of that year, when ir was 
controlled by French troops, 

Figaro also says two Rwan- 
dan officials, including one now 
under arrest on suspicion of in- 
citing genocide, visited the 
Elysde Palace, home of the 
President, and Matignon 
Palace, home of the Prime Min- 
ister. in April 1994, three weeks 
after massacres of civilians be- 
gan. At the Elys6e they saw 
Bruno Delaye, then head of the 
African advisory "cell". He told 
Mr de Saint-Exupdry: “(At the 
Elysde) I must have seen 400 
murderers and 2,000 drugs- 
traffickers. When it comes to 
Africa, you can't help getting 
your hands dirty." 

Defeat of the genocidal 
Hutu government m the war 
with Tutsi forces, invading from 
Uganda, damaged French in- 
fluence in the region, and Africa 
as a whole. The new Rwandan 
government went on to support 
Laurent Kabila's rebels in their 
push against President Mobu- 
tu in Zaire (also supported by 
France almost to the last ). The 
episodes, and budgetary re- 
straints, forced a re-examination 
of France's African policy. The 
present prime minis ter, Lionel 
Jospin, and his predecessor, 
Alain Jupp6, favoured lower- 
level military engagement and 
less unquestioning support of 
authoritarian regimes. 

■ Kigali: Jriutu rebels killed 
nine Catholic nuns at a convent 
in Rwanda's north-western 
province. Reuters reports. 



Algerian villagers mourn II victims of a night raid by terrorists in Bouira province yesterday. The killings, 50 miles south of Algiers, add to the 
slaughter In the conflict between government forces and Islamic extremists. About 1 ,000 people have died so far this year Photograph: Reuters 


Iraq slaps new ban on weapons inspectors 


Iraq yesterday headed 
into a new confrontation 
with the UN saying it will 
not allow any arms 
inspection by an 
American it claims is a 
spy. It also complained 
that the inspection team 
was dominated by US 
and British experts. 

Patrick Cockbum reports on 
the renewed crisis. 


“It is absolutely untrue.” says 
Scott Ritter, the head of the UN 
team monitoring Iraqi strategic 
arms. “I have never been em- 
ployed or affiliated with the 
CIA. 1 find it disturbing and 
even insulting that Iraqi au- 
thorities with whom I have 
worked in the past six years 
would undertake such tactics." 

Iraq announced yesterday 
that from this morning Mr Rit- 
ter would be banned from car- 
rying out inspections. A UN 
official confirmed that the team 
contained nine Americans. Sve 


Britons, a Russian and an Aus- 
tralian. The derision by Iraq ap- 
pears to mean that the 
confrontation between Iraq and 
the US which led to a crisis in 
November is set to resume. 

The Iraqi News Agency 
quoted a government spokes- 
man as saying that Mr Ritter’s 
team included too many Amer- 
icans and Britons, adding the 
team will not be allowed to car- 
ry out inspections unless it is re- 
composed in a more balanced 
manner. 

In New York, Ewen Buch- 


anan, a spokesman for the in- 
spection team, said the United 
Nations had not been informed 
officially of the Iraqi derision: 
“We're trying to find out what 
this means.' 7 

In November, Saddam Hus- 
sein. the Iraqi leader, ordered 
American inspectors out of the 
country on the grounds they 
were spies. The LIN then with- 
drew all of its inspectors in 
protest. They were allowed to 
return a week later under a 
Russian-brokered deal. In- 
spections have resumed without 


confrontation since then, al- 
though Iraq stiQ refuses to al- 
low inspectors into Saddam 
Hussein’s palaces and other 
so-called sensitive sites. 

The UN says that trade sanc- 
tions imposed on Iraq after its 
1990 invasion of Kuwait will not 
be lifted until its weapons of 
mas destruction are destroyed. 
Iraq and much of the Arab 
world sees the weapons in- 
spections as simply a way for the 

US and Britain to keep Iraq per- 
manently under economic em- 
bargo and politically weak. 


Vaccine 
hope in 
Aids war 


In what could be a milestone in 
the battle against Aids, the US 
government has given the green 
light to a first fufl-btown human 
trial for a possible vaccine de- 
veloped by a small biotechnol- 
ogy company in San Francisco. 

Roughly 7,500 healthy people 
will be picked for the three-year 
$20m (£12m) study, which is due 
to begin shortly. If ft I s suo- 

cessfui a vaccine could be pub- 
licly available early next centuiy. 

While some 40 potential vac- 
cines have been developed by 
US researchers, most have been 
disappointing and only one has 
made it to phase II testing. This 
is the first time approval has 
been given for a folly fledged 
phase III study. While phase II 
studies are designed to evalu- 
ate the safety of a vaccine, it is 
only at phase ID that effec- 
tiveness is properly judged. 

The company, VaxGen, said 
about 5,000 of the participants 
will be in the US with another 
2 ,500 recruited in Thailand. 
About half the individuals, who 
will be healthy but at high risk 
of HIV infection, will receive 
the vaccine while the others will 
be injected with a placebo. 

‘There’s nothing magic about 
this vaccine, but it’s our best 
hope so far and it's time to take 
the next step," Donald Hands, 
president of VaxGen, is report- 
ed as saying. “I am optimistic". 

The reaction in the Aids ad- 
vocacy community, which has 
suffered so many disappoint- 
ments, was cautious. “The vac- 
cine is not the end of the road. 
It is the be ginning ." said Jose 
Zuniga of the Internationa] 
Association of Physicians in 
Aids Care. 

The key ingredient of the ex- 
perimental vaccine, which has 
been under development for a 
decade, is a protein named 
gp!20, which should bind to- 
gether the Aids virus in the 
body. In theory, it will help cre- 
ate antibodies that would pre- 
vent the virus from attaching to 
receptors on white Wood cells. 

— David Usbome, New York 
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Renewing your home insurance in January or February ? 


Saga’s low cost home 
insurance really is the 
icing on the cake 


Saga Home Insurance is one of life's hidden 
bonuses for people aged SO and over. 

People with the wisdom to recognise excellent value 
and first-class service when they see it. As well as all 
the reassuring elements of cover you would expect. Saga’s 
low cost home insurance provides some rather welcome 
extra benefits. 

For instance, increased cover over Christmas and family 
weddings, full cover even if you are away from home for 
up to 60 days at a time, a free 24-hour helpline to take 
care of domestic emergencies, plus the easiest 
claims service you could imag ine 


There is only one way to qualify 


It’s no wonder that over 350,000 
astute householders already trust 
their home insurance to Saga. 

Call us now for full details and a 
competitive quote. 

But only if you're the right side of 50. 




0800 414 525 


Ref. 

IDI80I 


SAGA 


Lines open Monday to Friday 3.30am - 7pm, Saturday 9am - I pm. Exclusively for people over 50 


Please quote reference ID 1801 an d hav e the coupon details below to hand. Alternatively return the completed coupon to: 
'JSSliHS L*?™?! JWkwlonA Kent CT2D 1BR. No stamp required. 


*[f you have claimed 
Id ihe Ian ihree yeara, 
have more than five 
bedrooms, require 
insurance on listed 
buildings, those of mm- 
standard conHiuaion. 
Buildings Insurance for 
flats and maisonettes. 


Name (Mr/iUn/VOa): 
Address: 


-Postcode: 


Tel No. imtatbii SID code); 
Saga Mailing No. [if knoum] 
Date of Birth Mr 


—1 MiS/Mlss L L 

Retired D Employed D iPtaMspeatyoanpam) 
or if you are the landlord ». tJ 

of the property to be _ — . Mrs/Mi& — — 

burned, phase telephone » vou work from home? Mr \fcs U No U Mrsflito Kb □ No □ 

rather Uan sending in Renewal Date: Buildings A Contents / / 

Aspeti^^fedmed ' I YP e of Propaty: Detached house D Semi-daached house □ 

policy Is available in Terraced house O flat/maisonette' Q Detached bungalow Q 

most such cases. SemWetached bungalow □ Other Matcspetifr} 


Number of Bedrooms iG 2G 3G 4 □ 5 □ 6+*0 

Age Q[ House: pre 1920 □ 1*2045 □ 1946-79 □ 1980+ □ 

Cover Required: Buildings D Contents □ Both O 

Personal belongings away trom home (up to £5000) Q 

U/OW tny one uki. only axSdlXe a>to Ccmentt cover) 

if you can answer YES to the following you could save even 
more on your contents premium: 

• Do you have an annually maintained NACOSS 

or SSAIB approved burglar alarm? Yes □ No □ 

• Are you an active member of a poCce 

approved Neighbourtiood Warch Scheme Yfcs □ No □ 


□ If you would prefer to be occluded from further offers for 
Saga Home Insurance, please tick. 


US hints at Clinton 
broadcast to Iran 


President Bill Clinton is con- 
sidering whether he might re- 
spond in kind to last week's 
overture from the Iranian Pres- 
ident. Mohammad Khatami, 
by making a television broadcast 
to the Iranian people. The idea 
was initially floated by an Iran- 
ian newspaper and was not ex- 
cluded as a possibility by Mr 
Clinton's National Security Ad- 
viser, Sandy Berger. 

In one of the most positive 
assessments of Mr Khatami's 
television interview to have 
come from US officials, Mr 
Berger praised the “new tone” 
in the Iranian President’s words 
and said: “Wc would like to have 
a new relationship, a better re- 
lationship, wilh Iran." 

Asked about prospects for 
an interview, he told the CNN 
network, which conducted and 
broadcast Mr Khatami's inter- 
view. “We’d certainly take a 
look at it.” Diplomatic relations 
between the US and Iran were 
broken off in 1979 after Iran- 
ian Islamic Revolutionary 
Guards laid siege to the US 
embassy. 

Mr Berger said that Wash- 
ington would consider ways to 
encourage unofficial exchanges 
between US and Iranian private 



Khatami: Went on CNN 
to address America 


citizens - the "popular diplo- 
macy" called for by Mr Khatami 
last week. He also promised a 
review of the present, excep- 
tionally tough. US visa regula- 
tions applying to Iranians. 

These undertakings follow 
the disclosure last week that the 
US might reconsider its policy 
of sanctions against individuals 
and third countries that do 
business with Iran - a policy that 
has strained relations with sev- 
eral countries, in particular 
France and Russia. 

— Mary Dejevsky, Washington 


Equality cuts loose in the hair salon 


It has been decades since hair- 
dressers went unisex, inviting 
men and women into the same 
salon, but in New York City they 
will now have to take the con- 
cept a step further. Pricing 
must be unisex too. 

Thanks to a law just passed 
by the city council, salons that 
post prices in their window that 
distinguish between basic cuts 
for men and women will be 
breaking the law. They could be 
fined S500 if they persist. 

Indeed, gender discrimina- 
tion will be a no-no for all busi- 
nesses. Dry cleaners will no 
longer be able to charge more 
for a woman's blouse than a 
man’s shirt Department stores 
that ask women to pay for al- 


terations on clothes but offer 
trouser turn-ups to men for free 
will also have to change. And 
say goodbye to those come-ons 
that bars sometimes try out 
like half-price drinks for women 
on Fridays. 

For its promoters, the 
move is a logical extension of the 
broader anti-discriminatioD laws. 
“It was an injustice what was be- 
ing done to women," said Karen 
Koslowitz, a council wo man. 
“Nowadays, it's the same thing: 
Men colour their hair, they have 
it blow-dried; they have it styled. 
Where I go, you see men in there 
all the time.” 

For its critics, it takes gender- 
correctness a fiiriong too far. 

— David Usbome, New York 


Murder bid to kill Kaunda 

Lawyers for the detained former president Kenneth Kaun- 
da said the Zambian government tried to kill the veteran politi- 
cian and even planned national mourning for him. 

Sebastian Zulu told Lusaka High Court that the shooting 
of Dr Kaunda during a rally in August in the town of Kab- 
we was an assassination attempt Dr Kaunda was injured in 
the attack. “ Four days before the Kabwe shooting the gov- 
ernment had already prepared a period of national mourn- 
ing." Mr Zulu said. 

— Afi Lusoka 

Deadly Chinese retaliation 

China executed 16 people in its restive north-western Mus- 
lim region of Xinjiang for murder and robbery during a wave 
of anti-Chinese violence last year, a court official said. 

In Almaty, in the former Soviet republic of Kazakhstan, 
a spokesman for a Muslim exile movement said C hina had 
executed 13 Uighur separatists but vowed that their fight for 
an independent “East Turkestan" would go on. The Chinese 
said death-row convicts included a gang who killed and robbed 
to “fan ethnic hatred and create an atmosphere of terror". 

— Reuters, Peking 

Close call for Netanyahu 

The coalition of the Israeli Prime Minister, Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu. managed only a tie against an opposition no-confi- 
dence motion, reflecting the government’s precarious political 
situation. 

The former foreign minister David Levy voted with the 
opposition, as did four of the five members of his Gesher fac- 
tion, cementing their break with the coalition after Mr Levy 
resigned last week. The 54-54 tie in the 120-sear parliament 
fell short of the absolute majority of 61 needed to topple the 
government. Mr Netanyahu said he was satisfied that the gov- 
ernment had survived. _ A£ Jerusalem 

Moscow bends on Chechens 

After weeks of tension between Russia and Chechnya, 
Moscow sounded a conciliatory note and stressed the need 
for economic co-operation with the breakaway republic. 

The Russian government has been sending mixed s ignals 
about its policy on Chechnya in recent days. One hardliner 
railed last week for pre-emptive strikes against Chechen “ban- 
dits." whDe moderates are emphasising the need for com-’ 
promise. Boris Agapov, deputy secretary of Russia’s Security 
CounaX said yesterday that Moscow should work to improve. 
the economy in the region or risk a “worsening of the situa- 
Uon - — A£ Moscow 

Yeltsin to meet the Pope 

President Boris Yeltsin will meet the Rape in Italy nest month 
m what appears part of a broader effort to improve relations 
the Vatican and the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
“ d Russian Orthodox churches said they would re- 
fiT JSt br °^n off rasummerandtiy again toarrangethe 
Irst meeting of the pope and the Russian patriarch. • 

•n i*? B .° n vacafa on m north-west Russia after felling. 

ho^r tt r,\ C ° d ' Durin * his visit to Italy he will also 

— AP, Moscow $ 
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Professor 
power 
takes 
on EMU 

Four academics took the 
fight against the euro to 
Germany's highest court 
yesterday. In theory their 
action could stop 
monetary union in its 
tracks, but, as Imre Kama 
explains, that is the least 
likely outcome. 

In a country when.* almost noth- 
ing happens without a lawsuit or 
three, it was always inevitable 
that the German government's 
attempt to abolish the 
Deutschmark would be dragged 
through the courts. The plain- 
tiffs in the latest case of Ger- 
mans versus Germany arc 
eminent academics: three lead- 
ing economists and a legal ex- 
pert. The venue is the 
Constitutional Court in Karls- 
ruhe. whose crimson-robed 
judges are renowned for their 
Delphic pronouncements. 

In a 350-pagc deposition 
handed over to the porter at 
Germany's highest court yes- 
terday, the professors argue 
that a politically disunited Eu- 
rope does not need currency 
union. EMU, in their view, is 
therefore not only a superfluous, 
but also a dangerous exercise. 

In their learned opinion, 
member-slates have failed to 
meet the criteria laid down in 
the Maastricht Treaty. “All the 
required conditions for a suc- 
cessful stan and operation ore 
clearly absent," said one of tbc 
petitioners, Wilhelm NoIIing, a 
former member of the Bundes- 
bank Council “Europe is sim- 
ply not ready for such an 
adventure or experiment.” 

Germany, in their view, has 
itself failed to fulfil the en- 
trance requirements, coming 
dose on certain points only by 
“window-dressing". They point 
out that the budget defidt for 
the qualifying year of 1997 ex- 
ceeded the 3 percent limit laid 
down in the Maastricht Treaty. 
The latest independent esti- 
matesput it at 3.1 per cent, when 
measured in accordance with 
the EU*s accounting rules. 

The ratio of public debt, at 
61.8 per cent of GDP, also busts 
tbc 60-per-cent threshold. 

Even the other two Maas- 
tricht criteria - inflation and 
long-term interest rates - leave 
the academics unimpressed, be- 
cause they believe them to be 
unsustainable amid Germany's 
record unemployment. 

This is a bleak picture, de- 
scribed by the investment house 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell as 
being “wildly out of touch with 
reality". It is also, to a large ex- 
tent irrelevant To some degree, 
the Maastricht Treaty is open to 
interpretation. 

In 1W the same court in 
Karlsruhe ruled, at the behest 
of one of yesterday's petition- 
ers. that economic and mone- 
tary union in Europe would have 
to be based on the “strict and 
narrow" interpretation of the 
Maastricht Treaty. 

Just how “strict and nar- 
row" is for the Bundesbank, the 
German legislature and repre- 
sentatives of the EU member- 
states to decide. As a result of 
the first Karlsruhe judgment. 
Germany’s two-chamber par- 
liament. the Bundestag and the 
Bundesrat. have the power to 
scupper EMU. They will take a 
vote in April, on the basis of the 
expert opinion of the country's 
central bank, Since the Bundes- 
bank is broadly in favour of 
EMU. and all the main politi- 
cal parties overwhelmingly sup- 
portive, the outcome of April's 
votes is a foregone conclusion. 

Under these circumstances, 
the best the academics can ex- 
pect from the Constitutional 
Court is mild rebuke for Euro- 
pean governments. The most 
likely message from Karlsruhe 
will be deafening silence. 
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Headline that changed history: A giant reproduction of Zola^ ‘/'accuse* article, which appeared 100 years ago today, draped on the wall of the National Assembly in Paris 


Photograph: AFP 


France still haunted by the spectre of Dreyfus 


The headline “J'Accuse^J”, 
published 100 years ago today, 
changed the course of French 
history. It led, eventually, to the 
exoneration of Alfred Dreyfus, 
the Jewish army captain found 
guilty of treason on trumped-up, 
anti-Semitic charges. 

John Lichfield in Paris asks why, a 
century later, the Dreyfus Affair 
still reverberates 
so powerfully in France. 

The novelist Emile Zola wrote hundreds 
of thousands of words but he is best re- 
membered for just two which, properly 
speaking, he did not write. 

It was Georges Clemenceau, editor of 
LAurore, later prime miniker of France, 
who decided to splash ^'accuse .../"on the 
front of his newspaper, above Zola's lyri- 
cally angiy intervention in the Dreyfus case. 

The writer, author of Germinal and La 


Bete Humaine , used the words over and 
over in the text but he had titled his piece, 
rather pedantically, “Letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic". It was Qemenoeau’s 
startling headline - all the more startling 
because such headlines were not yet com- 
mon - which increased circulation of the 
newspaper 12-fold to 300,000 and helped 
Zola to change the alarming direction of 
“CAffaire Dreyfus”. 

France celebrates the headline and 
the Zola letter this week with ceremonies, 
seminars, and the draping of a 150-square- 
metre reproduction of the front page of 
L’Aurow over the faqade of the National 
Assembly. President Jacques Chirac has 
marked the occasion with an eloquent let- 
ter to the descendants of Zola and Drey- 
fus. “The Dreyfus Affair,” he said, “tore 
French society apart, divided families, 
split the country into two enemy camps, 
which attacked each otherwitb exceptional 
violence It was a reminder, he said, that 
the “forces of darkness, intolerance and in- 
justice can penetrate to the highest levels 
of the state”. Why is the DreyfUs case still 


such a live issue in France? Arguably, it 
changed the course of French history, con- 
firming France as a republican and de- 
mocratic state, defeating the forces of 
extreme nationalism, racism, clericalism 
and nostalgic royalism which might have 
pushed the country into a kind of proto- 
fascism or Francoism. It was Zola’s letter 
which tipped the balance, persuading oth- 
er French writers and scholars to join the 
battle to exonerate Dreyfus. This was the 
supreme prototype for the engagement of 
French intellectuals in politics; the word 
inteUectud was first used as a noun during 
the Dreyfus Affair. 

Secondly, the existence and strength of 
the far-right National Front - direct spir- 
itual descendants of the die-hard, anti- 
Dreyfus camp - means that the struggle 
with intolerance, injustice and anti- 
Semitism is far from over. Publications dose 
to the NF still regularly proclaim the guilt 
of Dreyfus. His statue at the Place Pierre- 
Lafue in the sixth arrondissem e nt in Paris, 
erected three years ago. Is frequently 
daubed with anti-Semitic slogans. As re- 


cently as 1994 the head of the French army 
history department was dismissed for al- 
lowing the military's magazine to publish 
an article which described the innocence 
of Dreyfus, unenthusiastically, as a 
“thesis generally held by historians". 

Finally, the broader issues raised by the 
case - raison d’&at versus individual jus- 
tice and truth - remain live forces in all pol- 
itics but especially in the French political 
psyche. Witness the cynical bombing of the 
Rainbow Warrior or the French govern- 
ment's realpolitik support of the genoci- 
dal Hutu regime in Rwanda. 

Dreyfus was an obscure artillery captain 
in French military headquarters when he 
was accused in 1894 of writing a memo to 
the German embassy, containing a sort of 
dropping list of Reach mflitary secrets. Few 
facts pointed to his guilt but he was Jew- 
ish and had been born in Alsace, then part 
of Germany. The case was used, with great 
success, by nationalists, the dergy and the 
higher echelons of the military to whip up 
a xenophobic and anti-Semitic frenzy. 

Dreyfus was convicted, stripped publicly 


of all his military insignia and placed in a 
kind of cage on Devil's Island, a tiny out- 
crop off the coast of Guyana. Evidence 
emerged that another officer - Ferdinand 
Esterhazy, a scoundrel married into the 
French aristocracy - had written the memo 
to the German ambassador. To no avail. 
New evidence was fabricated by the French 
mflitary to confirm the guilt of Dreyfus. 

It was the scandalous acquittal of Es- 
terhazy by a court martial in 1898 which 
persuaded Zola that the case was not only 
a gross miscarriage of justice but a threat 
to the political and personal freedoms es- 
tablished by the French people since the 
Revolution. 

His intervention began the first con- 
certed campaign to prove the innocence 
of Dreyfus. A year later the captain was 
re-tried by court martial but again, found 
guilty on no evidence whatsoever. He was 
immediately pardoned by the President 
and released. It was not until 1906 - four 
years after Zola's death - that the sujfteme 
French civil appeal court declared Drey- 
fus to be innocent. 


Human rights convention 
embraces ban on cloning 


Issued by Midland Bank pic Member HSBC Crvup 


We heard you wanted ... 


The first binding international ban 
on human cloning was signed by 
19 European countries yesterday 
as opinion round the world 
hardened against the idea of 
replicating human beings. Jeremy 
Laurance , Health Editor, reports 

The text, which is an addition to the Eu- 
ropean Convention on Human Rights 
and Biomedicine, slaps a total ban ou hu- 
man cloning although it allows the cloning 
of cells for research purposes. 

Britain did not sign the protocol because 
it is not yet a signatoiy to the convention 


or which it is a pan. which was agreed last 
April during the UK election campaign. 
The Government is consulting on aspects 
of (he convention before signing it, but a 
health department spokesman said yes- 
terday that it welcomed tbc protocol and 
shared the view that the creation of 
gcneticalfy identical human beings should 
be banned. 

“The principles are already reflected in 
UK law which prohibits human reproduc- 
tive cloning." she said. 

The 40-mcmbcr Council of Europe 
called the protocol “Europe's response to 
the threat" of human cloning following the 
experiments that led to the creation of Dol- 
ly the sheep, the world's first mammal 


doned from an adult cell, by scientists from 
the Roslm Institute, Edinburgh. 

The daning protocol, agreed to by Eu- 
ropean leaders at a summit last October, 
will also not include Germany, which 
claims the measure is weaker than a cur- 
rent German law that forbids all research 
on human embryos. That law is a legacy 
of the Nazis' attempts before and during 
the Second World War to conduct genet- 
ic engineering experiments on humans. 

Shortly before the signing ceremony in 
Paris yesterday, the French President, 
Jacques Chirac, told a meeting of members 
of European national ethics committees 
that “It is on the international level that 
one must ban doning and the genetic 


manipulation susceptible to altering the 
character of the human species. We would 
resolve nothing in harming certain practices 
in one country if the doctors and re- 
searchers can develop them elsewhere” 
In Britain, a consultation paper setting 
out the potential benefits of allowing re- 
search on human doning is to be issued in 
the next few weeks. The Human Genetics 
Advisory Commission, which has drawn up 
the document with the Human Fertilisa- 
tion and Embryology Authority, will seek 
the views of a wide range of scientific, re- 
ligious and ethical organisations. The UK 
government has said it is “not opposed in 
principle” to allowing research aimed at 
tackling serious inherited diseases. 



The European ban is a response to the doning of Dolly the sheep 
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12 / EARTHQUAKE 


Tokyo climbs the stairway to hell 



In 1995, the world was 
appalled by the scenes 
from Kobe. Last week it 
was the turn of 
Zhangjiakou In China. 
Yesterday, Japanese 
scientists predicted an 
even bi g ger disaster 
could be brewing close 
to the biggest dty in the 
world. Richard Lloyd Parry 
reports from Tokyo on 
the latest earthquake 
predictions. 


Exactly three years after the 
devastating Kobe earthquake, 
which killed 6,300 people, 
Tokyo appears to be heading to- 
wards an even greater disaster, 
according to a group of Japan- 
ese scientists who presented 
their findings yesterday. 

Their conclusions are based 
upon a study of thousands of 


smaller tremors, many of them 
detectable only to the most 
sensitive seismological instru- 
ments, which have been occur- 
ring with increasing frequency 
in the Tbkai area, south-west 
of Tokyo. According to the 
government-backed National 
Research Institute for Earth Sci- 
ence and Disaster Prevention 
(NIED) these may be a pre- 
cursor of a new Tbkai earth- 
quake, which last struck 143 
years ago. 

“It's pretty ala rming, ’ 1 said 
Dr Yoshimitsu Oka da, director 
of NIED’s Earthquake Re- 
search Centre. “There are sev- 
eral stages until the Tbkai 
earthquake actually takes place 
- we think of it like climbing a 
staircase. Twenty years ago we 
decided that it was dangerous 
in the long term. Now we have 
the impression that we've 
climbed up a step from long- 
term alarm to medium-term 
alarm.” 

Perched on the convergence 


Tokai region, SW of Tokyo 


Increasing frequency skice 1996 could I 
Indicate a major earttiquake Is Immlnerit i 


point of three tectonic plates on 
the so-called Ring of Fire, the 
Japanese islands have active vol- 
canoes, hot springs and geysers, 
and thousands of earthquakes 
every year, most of them no 
more than transitory shudders. 
But every few decades comes a 
huge quake which destroys 
whole cities and kills large 
numbers of people. 

In 1923, 140,000 people died 
in the Great Kan to Earthquake 
which had a magnitude of 7.9 
on the Richter scale, with an 




epicentre under the sea off 
Tokyo and Yokohama. The 
Kobe disaster, also a submarine 
quake, measured 7.2. 

The Tokai area is some SO 
miles south-west of the capital 
but the earthquakes which oc- 
cur there have historically been 
even more powerful - the last 
Tbkai earthquake occurred in 
December 1854, with a magni- 
tude of S.4. It is this fault which 
the scientists fear may become 
active again. 

In the mid-19th century. 


Tokyo was still a feudal city of 
low-rise wooden buildings; to- 
day it has absorbed satellite 
titles to form a megalopolis 
of 30 milli on people, with sky- 
scrapers, overhead expressways 
and millions of tonnes of fuel 
ofl and poisonous chemicals 
stored in tanks around Tokyo 
Bay. 

Despite thousands of mea- 
suring devices all over Japan, it 
is impossible for seismologists 
to predict earthquakes as 
meteorologists predict the 
weather. “But we can say that 
the Tbkai earthquake will be 
much bigger, and the space af- 
fected much larger, than in 
Kobe," says the director-general 
of NTED, Dr Tsuneo Katayama. 

Historical records show that 
previous Tokai quakes have 
been preceded by unusual seis- 
mic events. One of these is an 
increase in the frequency of 
moderate earth quakes, with a 
Richter magnitude of 4 or 
greater, which cause little dam- 


age in themselves. As the graph 
shows, there were 14 of these in 
the Tokai area in the 16 years 
up to 1996. In the last 18 
months, however, there have 
been no fewer than seven such 
quakes. Other recent observa- 
tions indicate the rate at which 
the earth's crust is sinking has 
slowed during the 1990s, an- 
other precursory sign. 

Modern buildings in Tokyo 
are required by law to be 
“earthquake proof 71 , but the 
many older buildings have nev- 
er been tested by a real disas- 
ter. Casualty numbers are 
impossible to predict precisely, 
but an American projection in 
1996, based on a repeat of the 
1923 Kanto tremor, painted a 
worst case picture of 60,000 
dead and “staggering" eco- 
nomic losses. “It is impossible 
to S3y exactly what will happen,” 
says Dr Okada. “but one 
thin g is certain: sometime in 
the future the stairway we’re 
climbing will come to an end.” 
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Road to ruin: Traffic chaos beside the remains of an 
elevated motorway m Kobe after the 1995 earthquake 


Scientists struggle 
with predictions 


Last July a panel of Japanese 


for the first time, Ihat they were 
unlikely to be able to predict 
when a catastrophic earth- 
quake wonld happen, because 
predicting earthquakes was 
(to quote them) “difficult". 

On its own, that is a state- 
ment of the blindingly obvious, 

but earthquakes have financial 
and social implications. Chi- 
na had earthquake detectors 
long before the Western 
worid, because they could be 
critical in so large a country 
with limited grain stocks. 

Predicting when an earth- 
quake will strike is oaly half 
the problem; the other half is 
5ayinghowbigitwillbe. Seis- 
mologists willingly admit they 
are not terribly good at either, 
although there is a growing 
body of evidence that an 
earthquake is preceded by 
electromagnetic disturbance 
(which, intriguingly, animat*; 
seem to be sensitive to). 

This is because most sig- 
nificant quakes are the result 
of “slips” between two collid- 
ing pieces of the Earth’s crush 
The San Andreas fault in Cal- 
ifornia, for example, consists of 
a northward-moving piece of 


coastline and a southward- 
moving land mass. Because tbe 
crust contains magnetised min- 
erals, the strain that builds up 

before they move can show up 
with very sensitive instruments. 

The latest evidence comes 
from a researcher who appears 
to have correctly predicted 
three events along previously 
dormant faults in Greece. Ac- 
cording to New Scientist mag- 
azine, Panayiotis Vhrotsos, a 
physicist at the University of 
Athens, strung wire across the 
landscape to detect electrical 
sgnak and found brief currents 
before the earthquakes. 

The currents were tiny - a 
few nanoamperes, or billions 

of times less than that in house- 
hold items. And Mr Varotsos 
is not sure how the finding 
could be used for laiger-scale 
fruits; “Seismic electric signals 
will only be detectable at se- 
lected sites,” he said, perhaps 
hundreds of miles away from 
the quake’s epicentre. Pre- 
dicting anything more than 
the likelihood of a seismic 
event will remain — as the 

Japanese team said in their nn- 

deretated way - “difficult". 

— Charles Arthur, 
Science Editor 
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Sexual harassment! It’s all 
in a day’s doctoring 


An epidemic - or just a big wheeze? 
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DR PHIL 
HAMMOND 


| “Doctor, I haven’t bad an 
orgasm for 10 years. What 
are you going to do about it?" 

This is the closest Fve got 
to sexual harassment from a 
patienL Of course, it could 
have been an entirely inno- 
cent question begging my 
professional expertise, but 
the fact that it came through 
on an emergency phone call 
aroused my suspicions. For- 
tunately, I'd been taught ex- 
actly how to respond in such 
a situation: “That sounds 
nasty. I think you should go 
straight to casualty.” Alas, I 
decided against the inap- 
propriate use of scarce hos- 
pital resources and invited 
her to make an appoint- 
ment. Three days later, I 
was treated to 20 minutes of 
irritable bowel and nothing 
else. Very stressful, but 
hardly harassment 

As a student I did once 
encounter a pair of crotchless 
pants, but as they were the 
one (and only) pair I’ve ever 
seen, I assumed the poor 
woman must have snagged 
them alighting from her 
bicycle. Or perhaps they’d 
been specially designed by a 
gynaecologist to keep you 
warm during the speculum 
examination- Either way, I 
didn’t find them threatening, 
so I was intrigued to hear a 
GP describe {on Radio 1 last 
Thursday) how common and 
stressful it is for doctors to be 
faced with “inappropriate 
underwear”. 

The GP, alas, did not 
specify how a patient should 
judge appropriateness be- 
fore panting up to see the 
' doctor. Will only pristine 
whifecotton ones do? What 
if your entire pant collection 
consists of black leather 
thongs? Are you expected to 
make a special trip to M&S 
before you see the doctor? 
And what about cross- 
dressing? Should 1 be 
alarmed by a woman in boxer 
shorts? Well, only if they’re 
mine. On the whole I prefer 
a deaner pant, although gut 
pathology doesn’t always al- 
low for this, but the only 
underwear I can think of 
that would be unequivocally 
inappropriate would have 
“F*ck ine, you're a doctor” 
splashed across the from. 

All this pant talk was on 
die back of a survey by Doc- 
tor magazine, which found 
that nearly a quarter of die 
1,514 GPs who responded 
have been sexually harassed 
by patients. This makes great 


copy, but it's worth remem- 
bering that each GP has 
around half a million con- 
sultations in a professional 
lifetime, so we’re bound to 
encounter the extremes of 
human behaviour. Also, the 
survey was not a random 
sample - GPS who read Doc- 
tor were invited to fill in the 
questionnaire - which may 
bias it towards those who 
have had bad experiences. 
These consisted of (in order 
of frequency) “suggestive re- 
marks. inappropriate re- 
quests for physical 
examination, inappropriate 
physical behaviour and un- 
welcome gifts”. 

At the extreme end, 7 per 
cent of respondents had been 
victims of stalking and three 
doctors were so distressed 
they had resigned from their 
practice. A few months ago. 

I met a female GP who’d 
given up medicine altogether 
after a male patient bad 
masturbated in front of her 
in the “safety” of her own 
consulting room. She's now 
studying law. “At the time. J 
was just paralysed with fear 
and disgust. But 1 can re- 
member thinking just how 
unsafe the consulting room 
was. The panic buttons were 
on order, and the only door 
was behind the patient, with 
me trapped behind the desk. 

I did have a window, but this 
was Liverpool, so it bad bars 
on iL So I just sat there. I did 
think about complaining but 
in the end, I thought it would 
be less stressful to get out al- 
together. It wasn't just that 
one incident - it was also that 
1 was a woman, 1 was known 
in the practice for being very 
empathic and a good listener 
- and everyone eventually 
just took advantage of iL I 
just felt abused all round." 

For comparison, 1 spoke 
to a female doctor who works 
in geniio-urinary medicine. 
Did she feel sexually threat- 
ened working in the male 
clinic? “The context of the 
work makes a big difference. 
People who come to this 
clinic know that they’re going 
to have their genitals Jn- j 
spected so we air know what | 
to expect. If someone sud- 
denly gets his penis out, it j 
isn't much of a surprise, j 
Also. I always have a chap- 
erone available to take in j 
with me, a luxury you don’t i 
often have in general prac- , 
tice.” “Do patients ever get i 
aroused?" “A few get erec- j 
dons, but usually it’s out of , 
anxiety - you know, doing 
something you know you 
shouldn’t but you just can't 
control yourself.” “Like fart- 
ing in church?” “Exactly. 
But very few men sustain an 
erection when the swabs go 
in." “And do you ever feel 
sexually harassed?” “I get 
chatted up a bit - but to me 
that’s far less offensive than 
the thought of men sitting at 
home with untreated gonor- 
rhoea and spreading if afl 
over the city. So you just go 
with the flow." 


Are new reports of increasing, 
untreated asthma among 
children a real cause for 
concern, or the result of 
widespread hypochondria? 

Jock O'Sullivan reports. 


In the Sixties and Seventies, when I was 
a child, asthma was an exotic com- 
plaint. There was just a handful of oth- 
er children at school who wheezed 
during PE. From late autumn, we 
would be off school for weeks and re- 
turn. after an attack, looking dis- 
tinctly wobbly. A place in the football 
team or the swimming squad was a 
great achievement. 

In a couple of decades, all that has 
changed. Today, the classroom cup- 
board filled with blue and brown in- 
halers is a common site. About one in 
eight children in the UK has been di- 
agnosed with asthma and last week, a 
study published in the British Medical 
Journal suggested that the problem 
might be even worse than we thought. 

A survey of 12- to 14-year-olds 
found that one in three respondents had 
wheezed during the previous 12 months, 
although only half of those hud been giv- 
en the dreaded diagnosis. The re- 
searchers concluded that six or seven 
pupils at each large secondary school 
suffer moderate to severe symptoms, but 
are undiagnosed and untreated. 

These figures suggest not just an 
ordinary disease, but an epidemic. 
They inevitably raise suggestions of 
hypochondria. Are over-zealous doc- 
tors exaggerating the problem, filling 
a generation with drugs - and the cof- 
fers of the pharmaceutical empires at 
the same time? Should we wony that 
w-hat once might have been disre- 
garded as a harmless cough has be- 
come the starting point of long and 
unnecessary treatment? 

Scepticism is fuelled by the failure 
of science to establish why wc should 
suddenly face such an epidemic. For 
a while, every one blamed pollution. But 
publication of last week's study, in- 
volving 27.000 British school children, 
suggested that neither pollution, cli- 
mate nor diet is the chief culprit - in- 
cidence is broadly spread and slightly 
higher in the clear pure air of the rur- 
al areas than in the cities. 

So what do we really know about 
an illness that can be terrifying w hen 
a child suddenly gasps for breath? 
(Asthma actually kills 1.500 people a 
year in Britain, although a tins frac- 
tion of this number is young.) 

.Asthma is the chronic inflammation 
of the airways, which leaves them hy- 
per-responsive. .As a resulL they nar- 
row readily when exposed to a wide 
range of triggers, including house 
dust miles, animal dander, damp 
spores, chest infections, smoke, stress. 
poQen and specific foods. Asthma rep- 
resents something going wrong with 
the immune system, which for some 
reason sums to react to substances 
which most people find beDign. 

Secondly, the epidemic is real. If 
you need proof, visit the casualty unit 
of any children's hospital on a winter’s 
evening and watch the steady stream 
of listless toddlers, their tired faces cov- 
ered with a mask as a fine spray of anti- 
asthma drugs is administered. 

Medical opinion is virtually united 
in seeing the current incidence of 
childhood asthma as around 15 per cent 
in Britain, far higher than in the recent 
past and some other countries. And it 
is rising. “There are now numerous 
studies pointing to this son of figure." 



Aggressive treatment in the early stages of asthma, such as the use of a hospital nebuliser, can be highly beneficial to a child Andrew Buurman 


says Martyn Partridge, consultant chest 
physician at Whipps Cross hospital, 
London, and chief medical advisor to 
the National Asthma Campaign. 

A sound diagnosis of asthma with 
well-targeted treatments can be high- 
ly beneficial to a child. Far better than 
doctors prevaricating, endlessly call- 
ing the problem a chest infection and 
wrongly prescribing antibiotics. 

Nevertheless, you should not as- 
sume that a child's wheeze is necessarily 
asthma. It could just be a cold or bron- 
chiolitis. Croup, which involves wheezi- 
ness, barking cough and breathlessness 
can mimic asthma and. although it usu- 
ally clears up after a week, can recur 
.Asthma is note 'riously hard to diagnose 
in children under two. Half of those 
under five who hat e wheezy illness will 
not have asthma when over five. So 
they cither did not have the disease in 
the first place or they grew out of it. 
Those who develop asthma after the 
age i »f live are much less likely to grow 
out of iL says Dr Partridge. 

Symptoms, which should, howev- 


er, make you raise the questiou of asth- 
ma with your GP include: repeated 
bouts of wheezing, a persistent dry ir- 
ritating cough, sleep disrupted by 
coughing or wheezing, shortness of 
breath after exercise. 

We also know who is most in dan- 
ger of developing disease. An imme- 
diate family history of allergic diseases, 
such as eczema, hay fever and asthma, 
is a very high risk factor, according to 
the recently- published Which? Guide 
to Managing Asthma (Penguin £9.99). 
Other risk factors are sex (boys are 
more vulnerable than girls): birth 
weight under 2.5kg: early contact with 
allergens (a child bom between Oc- 
tober and January is more likely to be 
allergic to house dust mite): passive 
smoking; diet (babies breast-fed for six 
months have much reduced incidence 
of asthma): teenage pregnancy (pos- 
sibly due to high levels of allergen an- 
tibodies in adolescents): being first bom 
(children with older brolhers and sis- 
ters arc exposed lo more viral infec- 
tions earlv in life, which are believed 


to offer protection against asthma). 

Given this knowledge, is it possi- 
ble to prevent the disease in children? 
Perhaps, we can stop some cases. Re- 
search is beginning to indicate that 
mothers exposed to high levels of some 
allergens, such as house dust mite, to- 
bacco smoke, pollen, nuts, eggs and 
milk, may prime the babies' immune 
system. So some doctors advise 
women with a history of allergies to 
avoid large amounts of nuts and oth- 
er allergens, particularly in the last 
three months of pregnancy. But this 
is no insurance against asthma. 

What then can be done for children 
who already have asthma ? Many- peo- 
ple try clearing their homes and diets 
of potential allergens. But these irritants 
are so common in the environment and 
in diet that this is extremely difficult. 
And poor diet carries its own risks. So 
the current focus lies in managing the 
problem: controlling the inflammation 
of the airways. The main protection is 
an anti-inflammatory inhaler or “pre- 
venter" (based on a steroid, which sup- 



Never mind the pain, get up on your toes, boys 


The all-male dance 
troupe 'the Trocks* may 
be bigger and heftier 
than the girls, but that 
makes their feet even 
more vulnerable to 
injury, reports 
Louise Levene. 


Every dance company has doc- 
tors and physiotherapists at the 
ready, but Les Ballets frock- 
adena de Monte Carlo's ortho- 
paedic consultant gets shared 
billing in the programme notes. 
Ballet is a beautiful but painful 
business. When a prima baller- 
ina descends from her pointes 
to acknowledge her public's ap- 
plause, her partner may envy her 
the spotlight but he’s usually 
grateful to be spared the lifelong 
bl&exs and tendonitis that come 
with the shoes. Unless, of 
course, be decides to buy a pair 
of his Own. The 'frocks (as they 
are usefully known) are a hil- 
arious New York dance troupe 
founded in 1974 whose 14 per- 
formers afl dance in tutus on the 
tips of their toes - a source of 
concern (and revenue) for a cer- 
tain Dr Weiss and his New 

York dinic specialising in dance 

mid sports injuries. 


Dr Weiss admits that there 
is a big difference between a 
female ballet dancer’s feet - sys- 
tematically strengthened from 
girlhood to take the punishment 
- and a young man who decides 
in his late teens that his talents 
lie in parodying the grander 
dames of the ballet stage. The 
frocks’ Ida Nevasayneva and 
Helen Highwaters can zip 
through classic solos with more 
style and technique than many 
women - bur at a price. “They 
have some of the same lands of 
problems as women, the same 
kind of tendonitis, the same 
body alignment difficulties, but 
the big problem is that if they 
haven’t done pointe work as 
youngsters they can be doing it 
for the first time at IS or 19, and 
the older you are the harder U 
is for the body to respond." 

Pointe shoes make your 
most uncomfortable pair of 
pumps feel like carpet dippers. 
The sheath of pretty pink satin 
traditionally conceals an un- 
yielding mterior of canvas, steel 
and glue. The frocks favour an 
ultra-modern design whose 
plastic shell can be remoulded 
and tailored to the foot with ihc 
heal from a hairdryer, but no 
amount of made-to-measure 
technology can alter the fact 
(hat the human body wasn’t 





The pointe of it all: the Tracks’ on stage 


Photo lo !•. 


really designed to support its 
weigh! on a few square centi- 
metres of bone. Dr Weiss has 
seen rhe effect that toe-dancing 
has on human tissues: "If you 


Ini <k at an X-ray uf a pointe 
dancer’s font, their metaliWMil 
hemes are actual h thicker. Jhe 
frocks arc heavier than w 'men 

and this can lx- compensated lor 


if they have a bigger and heav- 
ier lV«»t than a woman but even 
it they’re skinny - and they are 
skinny - they still have 10 or 20 
per cent more* body weight.” 

V*iu might imagine small, 
dainty feel to be an advantage. 
Think again. Ideally a dancer 
should have what used lo be 
called a -peasant's fool", rather 
than the "Grecian fool” (what 
Weiss calk the “loo-good foot”) 

with the long, slender shape and 
the longer second toe. “It may 
look pretty in a sandal but it isn’t i 
suitable for toe-dancing." 
Square feel spread the weight 
more evenly. 

Overuse is always a danger 
and hard-working dancers risk 
tendonitis and stress fractures, 
but the very drudgery of the 
Trucks' 35-wcck lour schedule 
can protect them from more 
traumatic injury. Dr Weiss cites 
many examples of male dancers 
u ho wear p< time shoes once in 
a while and get hurl: "The ad- 
\ milage tor the Trucks is that 
thevarc doing it all year round. 

It may put more wear and tear 
on the tissues, and they often 
end up with ugly-looking fccL 
but i hex ’re not usually maimed 
by it." 

I mm tt h light h> 31 Jan at the 
i\-,n , ■. A hnatre. London WC2 
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presses the immune-response). 

“There is increasing evidence.” 
says Dr Martyn Partridge, “that the 
damage to the lungs caused by asth- 
ma may occur early on in the disease. 
So the indications are that aggressive 
treatment in the early stages of the dis- 
ease will pay off." Hence the rush to 
diagnose the young. 

Sufferers also use a “bronchodila- 
lor" (the blue puffer) which opens up 
the airways temporarily without re- 
ducing the underlying inflammation. 
Doctors are cautious about the long- 
term use of these inhalers because they 
mask the underlying disease, which can 
worsen without other treatment. 
There are also claims among a mi- 
nority of chest experts that indis- 
criminate. long-term use of 
bronchodilutors can actually damage 
the lungs and may have contributed 
to the high level of adult fatalities. 

The big question is whether we can 
stop the massive increase in asthma 
cases. A vaccine to slop the body re- 
acting to some allergens is a possibil- 
ity. BuL in the short-term, progress in 
curing the illness is hampered because 
pharmaceutical companies spend 
mainly on developing lucrative new 
drugs to manage the disease. And, al- 
though we understand many of the 
triggers for asthma, we still don’t 
know what actually causes it. 

“This is a disease of civilisation.” 
says Dr Partridge. ‘*1 think we will find 
eventually that there are several genetic 
predispositions to asthma and that the 
likelihood of these being activated are 
increased by several factors - Mum 
smoking, the fali-off in exposure to in- 
fectious diseases, plus changes in the 
indoor environment." But for now. 
there is little a breathless child can do 
but keep taking that puffer and hope 
to grow up and out of asthma. 


THE NEW BOOK FROM THE AUTHOR OF EMOTIONAL INTELLIGENCE 

VITAL LIES, SIMPLE TRUTHS 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELF-DECEPTION 

DANIEL GOLEMAN 




Each day we 
tell ourselves 
a million lies 


t. 


It is the onjy 
wa_y we can 
survive 



'Ground-breaking' 

New York Times Book Review 
Available in paperback at £7.99 from all good bookshops 
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Abandon hope, all ye who enter here? His wrists manacled, his arms bound together behind his back, ‘Raving Madness’, above, raises himself in his enchained nakedness like Michelangelo's Adam or a fallen Greek hero. 

'Melancholy Madness*, meanwhile, sprawls on his front, betow, his hands clawing his bedding, his eyes blank, his tongue foiling idiotically out of his mouth Photographs: Nicola Kurtz 


You don’t have to be mad to work here... but it helps 


The Bethlehem Royal 
Hospital not only gave 
the world a new word 
for lunatic asylum, it even 
advertised its wares with 
a pair of matching stone 
madmen outside. Not 
exactly PC. But then, 
says Tom Lubbock, earlier 
centuries were under 
fewer delusions about 
the human condition 
than we are today. 


Critics aie sometimes guilty of 
reviewing not the show they’ve 
seen, but the show they’d like to 
have seen. This week I'm tend- 
ing that way myself and I can be 
very specific. The show Td like 
to have seen and to be review- 
ing now is called “Art and Mad- 
ness", a comprehensive survey 
of this rich and complex subject 
from the Renaissance to the pre- 
sent But the sad thing is that this 
show isn’t likely to happen in the 
□ear-future - for the simple rea- 
son that it just has happened. 
“Kim st und Wahn" opened in 
Vienna in September and dosed 
in December and to judge from 
the catalogue it was everything 
that could be desired. But I 
missed it completely. I heard 


about it a few days ago. I can 
only apologise. 

So I and you must make do 
with two s mall exhibitions in 
London, marking the 750th an- 
niversary of Bethlehem Royal 
Hospital, the ancient madhouse 
which gave the world the word 
“Bedlam". It first stood in the 
middle of the City, moved to 
Moorfields after the Great Funs, 
then to Southwark at the start 
of the 19th century (to what is 
now the home of the Imperial 
War Museum) and. since 1948. 
has been incorporated into the 
Maudesley Hospital in Beck- 
enham, Kent Both shows are 
drawn from the hospital's 
archive. At the Museum of Lon- 
don there’s a historical display 
called “Bedlam: Custody, Care 
and Cure 1247-1997”: and at the 
Science Museum there’s “Sur- 
prising Regions of the Mind", an 
exhibition of art made by the 
hospital’s inmates, most of it just 
shown also in “Kuost und 
Wihn". 

WeU. both shows are inter- 
esting enough, though I think 
that the Museum of London one 
is too much of an example of the 
common fallacy that all knowl- 
edge can be made into an exhi- 
bition - you know the sort of 
thing, a few objects and many 
documents in glass cases, plen- 


ty of captions and you end up 
with thefiisson of looking at the 
actual manacles and an infor- 
mational content that could in 
fact be contained in a short 
leaflet The show at the Science 
Museum is more worth visiting, 
to see some works by Richard 
Dadd (Bedlam's most cele- 
brated artist-patient) and an 
extremely curious picture by 
William Kurelek (from 1953) - 
and, in general, for the always 
beguiling chance to ponder 
whether signs of madness can re- 
ally be detected in the work of 
the certified and whether mad- 
ness makes nor -very-good art 
more interesting. 

Or rather, the Science Mu- 
seum show is very much worth 
a visit, not for any work by Bed- 
lam’s inmates but for the two re- 
markable stone sculptures that 
flank the exhibition's entrance. 
These are the figures of Melan- 
choly Madness and Rating Mad- 
ness. They were carved by the 
Danish-born sculptor, Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, in about 1676 
and were originally placed on 
high pediments either side of the 
street gates of Bedlam at its 
Moorfields site. Legendary in 
their own time, they’re quite of- 
ten reproduced in books about 
mental illness. I’d never seen 
them before and had long want- 


Get Lost! 


ed to. They were the hospital's 
advertisement to the world and, 
though they're in a pretty 
crumbly state now, they teach 
the modern mind a surprising 
lesson. 

Their titles are not original 
and not quite accurate. The 
figures represent the two poles 
of insanity as it was conceived 
back then - mental excess and 
mental deficit. Raving Madness 
lies on his back, naked, in a pose 
rather like Michelangelo’s 
Adam. His wrists are manacled 
and his upper arms bound to- 
gether round the back with 
ropes. He raises his torso, shak- 
ing his c hains . His head rolls, his 
eyes have a w3d look and he bel- 
lows in uncomprehending pain. 
Melancholy Madness is more 
striking sttiL In a loin-cloth, he 
half sprawls on his front, his legs 
twisting round each other in a 
spasm, his hands clawing his 
bedding. His shoulders are 
hunched around his bead and 
his face falls vacant, the eyes 
blank and the tongue lolling id- 
iotically out of the mouth. 

Perhaps the figures were 
studied from life or perhaps 
they’re more like theoretical 
models, medical specimens. 
But, whatever their relation to 
nature, these pathetic creatures 
make high artistic references 
also -to reclining classical river- 
gods and to Michelangelo's 
Medici tombs, to the ideal male 
nude generally. They are, for all 
their helpless convulsions, very 
powerfully muscled anatomies. 
Cibber’s achievement 


here is to make an extraordinary 
composite of contraries: of 
strength and helplessness, no- 
bility and wretchedness. Even 
their nudity becomes ambigu- 
ous. lb use Kenneth Gark's fa- 
mous terms, they are both nude 
and naked - the classical boast 
of human perfection combines 
with the mark of degradation 
and neglect Each aspect exac- 
erbates the other, so that you 
feel what a terrible fall the hu- 
man ideal has taken and. on the 
other hand, that even these 
wretches are still human. Indeed 
the mixture of genres gives 
the figures a kind of 
self-conscious 


mania or stupor, they seem to 
know what they have lost 
Bul for all that - it’s really 
too obvious to need saying - 
such figures wouldn’t be ac- 
ceptable ornaments to the en- 
trance of a psychiatric hospital 
today. They would be found in 
doubtful taste, to put it mildly. 
This is not merely because 
melancholy and raving mad- 
ness aren’t categories used by 
modem psychiatry. Statues per- 
sonifying, say. Depression and 
Schizophrenia would be more 
tolerable. Nor is the problem 


writhing 


simply »haf ma Icing the mad into 
pitiable spectacles of pathos is 
nowadays thought an unhelpful 
attitude - though it is so thought 
and in a way rightly; the old prac- 
tice of sight-seeing in mental 
hospitals seems to us disgusting, 
even if that doesn't stop people 
a dmir ing the photographs tak- 
en by Diane Arbus. No, what we 
find especially disturbing about 
Cibbers work is not the images 
themselves, but where they were 
once placed - up front and in full 
view. 

That response isn't so new. 
The sculptures were not put 
back by the entrance when Bed- 
lam moved to South- 
wark. They were 
kept indoors, 
behind cur- 
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played on rare occasions and 
even this the hospital surveyor 
found “in doubtfol propriety". 
So what is the propriety that's 
offended here? It’s a matter of 
something being boldly stated in 
public. The statues stand outside 
the mad-hospital and they de- 
clare, for all. the world: Here is 
Madness. What’s more, by mak- 
ing lasting monuments to mad- 
ness, the statues affirm its 
presence in the world - which, 
for us, comes uncomfortably 
dose to celebrating it 

This is the problem: the pub- 
lic recognition of affliction as a 
fact of life. Our attitude to pub- 
lic images is that they should ei- 
ther be celebratory, of some 
good or (where the subject is 
negative) solemnly memorial. 
The idea of public sculptures 
that represent an evfl -and rep- 
resent it not as something to be 
mourned retrospectively or 
something overcome, but as a 
great living force - isn’t on the 
agenda. (Imagine street statues 
of Cancer or Child Abuse.) But 
this is what Cibber's figures, in 
their original position, actually 
stressed. Their grandeur and 
physical power may play against 
their helplessness, but also work 
another way. allegorising the 
power and grandeur of human 
madness itself - not ro- 
manticising it (it's unques- 
tionably shown as a 
wretched state) and not 
looking towards cure or re- 
covery, but simply saying: ac- 
knowledge this mighty thing, it 
exists and it is terrible. 

Today only crucifixes perform 
a comparable role, as emblems 
of pure suffering, bul they aren’t 
seen as folly public images, be- 
ing linked to a non-uruversal re- 
ligion and anyway their story 
doesn't stop with the pain. But 
with Melancholy and Raving 
Madness it does. They writhe for 
ever. They served their con- 
temporaries as a reminder 
that affliction is a great, 
permanent and terrifying 
aspect of human exis- 
tence. They serve us as 
a reminder of how 
fundamentally and 
insistently opli- 
. mistic the tone of 
modern public 
discourse has 
■ './ become. 
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REVELATIONS 

. 

fhe Time: I May 1997 
The Place; Westminster 
The man: Michael Dobbs, 
/novelist and former deputy 
chairman of the Conservative 
Party 


I felt I was walking through a sticky 
marsh, without a compass or a road map. 
jf was thoroughly depressed; for the first 
time in my life 1 found that I couldn’t rise 
above the misery. The last Conservative 
Party election Campaign, which I was in- 
volved in organising, was a disaster, with 
no clear sense jof direction. TWo or three 
years earlier I had been convinced that we 
were going to lose, but I could not entirely 
convince myself that we shouldn’t There 
comes a time In every government’s life 
when it runs oat of energy, and the elec- 
torate has thi wonderful capacity for 
sniffing out these moments. 

It would hade been much easier for me 
to take a great holiday, but I decided to 
keep on with pditics. I had been there right 
at the beginning, with Margaret Thatcher 
when she did Francis of /^ssisi outside 
Downing Street and I wanted to complete 
the full circle and be there atjthe end, too. 
^kept on getting involved wit i politics be- 
cause 1 batfed being on the i idelines just 
cheering or jeering. I found it very diffi- 
cult to let/go, and anyway, ifil had opted 
out I sustect I would have regretted it. 

I had peen given responsibility for ne- 
gotiations around the Blair/ Major tele- 
vision debate, which in my viewjwas never 
going uj take place. Despite all the press 
coveragt, the parties never met; instead the 
broadcasters acted as intermediaries. It was 
shadojl - boxing. If you landedTpuncb, by 
the tune it came back through all the 
middlemen it was scarcely recognisable. I 
knew the work was important; if the de- 
bate .'bad taken place, we/ would have 
charged election campaigning for all time: 
but (he frustration just increased my sense 
yf helplessness. / 

Sleep became something that was al- 
most meaningless to me. I would lie there 
with my mind nagging away at why things 
I took for granted didn't work any more 
- hot a healthy thing to d» . It certainly 
affected my personality.' Few d bad always 
been something 1 enjoyed, perhaps too 
much, but I have no recoil© tion of those 
meals. I was probably clim'ca ty depressed, 
and had been for the previous three or four 
months. I felt worthless. 1 

On election morning, I wen; to Down- 
ing Street to finish clearing iip.lt was like 
a ghost city. Everybody knew a changeover 
was coming; you could sense i and taste 
it. A huge amount of shreddirg had been 
going on for days and days beforehand. 1 
was going round, saying jibodtye and 
learning some new things, tp. I had time, 
finally, |o look in the comersmd cupboards 
and make a few notes. / 

I knew my life was atput to change 
■^amaiicaUy. \ bad had a sfaflar feeling on 
election night 1979. 1 wa/with Margaret 
Thatcher at her count, ye went back to 
her constituency offices rj say “thank you” 
and drove to Downing Sreet via the Mall, 
and I remember very Avidly that as we 
came to the roundabout outside Buck- 
ingham Palace we wee joined by police 
motorcycle outriders md two further se- 
curity cars. It became? great convoy, and 
l knew my life woul/ never be the same 
again. / 

As I looked at M 10’s familiar rooms 
for the last time, I renumbered John Major 
taking me round ta Cabinet Room; it was 
fascinating to bap some of its history , 
pointed out ty hi. Tliere is a patio just 
outside which stimas the same dies from 
25b years ago; W'know because there is 
an oil painting spwing exactly those tiles > 
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.As I looked at N& 10’s familiar rooms 
for the last time, I reoembered John Major 
taking me round t» Cabinet Room; it was 
fascinating to bap some of its history 
pointed out ty hjl Hiere is a patio just 
outside which stimas the same dies from 
25b years ago; \u know because there is 
an oil painting sowing exactly those tiles 
ia the comer oflhe view. 

^ | walked oJ of the front door of 10 
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I walked out of 10 Downing Street 
- but I did not look back 


Downing Street but I did not look back. 
After almost 25 years working for the party', 
it was the closing of a great chapter in my 
life. Part of me knew that some very dif- 
ficult times were ahead, but I just had to 
get on with iL Politics means a great deal 
to me, but for the first time ever it was all 
going wrong. What was worse. I had no 
experience of losing elections. J went 
back to my apartment in Pimlico, which i 
had taken for the campaign. Although it 
was perfectly comfortable and very prac- 
tical, I had grown to loathe it. I have very 
strong feelings about homes and this one 


felt like a prison cell. Away from ray fam- 
ily - my kids are just eight and 10 - I was 
lacking the anchors in my life. 

I was at Conservative Central Office 
when the exit polls and the computer pro- 
jections were coming through. The general 
discussion was about their unreliability, but 
I thought it was all complete bollocks, and 
that we bad been completely thrashed. I 
could not stand listening to everybody's jus- 
tifications so 1 went for a long walk around 
Westminster. 1 was very, very angry: good 
friends would lose not just their jobs but 
also their complete way of life. 1 understood 


what was about to happen. I was not go- 
ing to like iL in fact it would hurt hellishly, 
but it was something that just had to be. 
All the youthful excitement of 1979 and mv 
naivety had gone. I felt frightened but also 
strangely liberated. I told myself that in 
spite of all the darkness there was still a 
chink of light - my writing. I knew I could 
savour my pain, tuck it away and use it in 
a future book. 

Following my walk ihrcujgh the dark 
streets of London. 1 relumed to Central 
Office and discovered that the results were 
even worse than my nightmares. I thought 


we would lose ty only 100 scats. I des- 
perately needed something to help me 
make it through the night and distract me 
from the awful ness; so I gave television 
interviews. Starting with BBC and I TV, I 
moved on to Sky and finally ended up on 
cable TV to the Middle East, with my ex- 
planations of how the change in govern- 
ment would impact on their politics being 
simultaneously translated into Arabic. My 
personal and political lives w f ere connect- 
ing rather splendidly, and both going 
down the toilet. 

Next morning. 1 woke up knowing that 


I had to rebuild my Life, which was diffi- 
cult because politics is so all-consuming. 
Just a couple of months before the elec- 
tion. my wife was ordained as a Tibetan 
Buddhist She suggested I should strip away 
the clutter and decide what was truly 
important to me, rather as she did when 
choosing her new spiritual life. In the end, 
it took me about 30 seconds to switch my 
computer on; while everybody else was 
watching Blair march into Downing Street, 
I started working on my book again. The 
election had made me miss my deadline. 
By writing, I could escape from my de- 
pression into another world which 1 in- 
vented. It was the be ginnin g of the rest of 
ray life. 

One of the reasons I chose to write The 
Buddha of Brewer Street, my latest Good- 
fellowe MP political thriller, was because 
I wanted to find out more about my wife’s 
Dew spirituality. I’ve dedicated the book 
to her using her new name; NaJjoima’o- 
Sel Nyima Ch6rdr61 Khan dr o. The first 
time 1 used her new name was a very im- 
portant step, because it was my recognition 
of who she now is. I admit that for a while 
I struggled against it, because it was a huge 
change that bad nothing to do with me. 
However. I have only slipped once and 
called her Amanda - most probably when 
I was angiy with her. 

I’m sony that I haven't been able to fol- 
low her down her cbosen path, or maybe 
it was predetermined by her previous 
Jives. There are now all sorts of things we 
cannot share together. However, there were 
times when she was excluded from me dur- 
ing my politics. Men can be veiy arrogant 
in looking at their wives; “I'm the bread- 
winner, so what I do is justifiable.” But if 
my wife does something that is just as im- 
portant to her as my profession is to me, 

I shouldn't look down my nose at it just 
because it does not put food on the table. 
There should not be double standards. I'm 
truly delighted for her; it adds so much to 
her life, and therefore to the lives of eveiy- 
body around her. 

IL took two months to recover from my 
depression. It is only now that I can admit 
to myself just how awful it was. However, 
breaking out of the political straitjacket has 
given me a freedom I haven't had in years. 
I've noticed the changes in quite subtle 
ways, and slowly I've started thinking 
about what life is really about and my re- 
sponsibilities in it Electioneering in par- 
ticular squeezes out the chance to step back 
and see more than the headlines of the day. 
I’ve started listening to other people’s 
points of view, which sadly is something I 
rarely did in politics. Before, it would not 
have been possible, not just because of a 
lack of lime but because of my mind-seL 
At 49. if I'd stayed in the corporate en- 
vironment I’d be like lots of other people, 
with my head down waiting for early re- 
tirement In what should be the best years 
of these men's lives, they are achieving less 
and less and their horizons begin to nar- 
row. In contrast my writing has encour- 
aged me to open my mind. The election 
defeat in particular, helped me to realise 
bow politics was putting the brake on this 
process. As deputy chairman I had to tell 
people not wbal I thought but wbat I was 
supposed to think. In politics, you are sup- 
posed to have answers to everything, but 
I've discovered that I have answers to less 
and less. I wish there were a way of com- 
bining a spiritual life with a political life, 
but I just don't think that it’s possible. 

Today I'm much more self-aware and 
less driven ty other people's expectations. 
I’m not less ambitious — writing is a job as 
well - but the events of 1 May have made 
me interested in new areas of life that be- 
fore I had passed by. 

'The Buddha of Brewer Street’ is published 
bv HarperCollins on 19 January’, price 
£16.99. 

Interview by Andrew G Marshall 


Bye-bye Bayley. Hello millennial optimism 


At the weekend the man 
w ho wss mastermind 
the coitefts of the / 
MilleniiujP Dome ; 
resign** fi high piquq. 
Crisis Wiat crisis? 
asks l°n* Niesewond. / 


Six ninths after his am>oim- 
V.QI5 the man responsive far 
ihe lillennium Expcrfence, 
Stepen Bayley has resigi ed on 
a wTe of bombast and rude- 
ness' On Sunday he cl imed 

thathe *> me “W* 01 n out 
K, i “crap". But hfctimi !y do- 
more may just haveb en in 
tin- to save it from tha fate. 
Buis endorsement of a re of 
lathings he introduce* such 
giant sphere drpm to 
e*h ty a magnet, which he ex- 
pgnei “doesn’t real* mean 
aything, but it give/ you a 
punter-intuitive ... liing .- , 
b has brought the Dome de- 
ute into disrepute. / 

Bayley is dismayed ty the 
sit of the Minister without 
ortfoiio, Peter Mtudelson, to 
•isney World in Fprida. 

I never though I would 
el sony for Mafdelson, but 
am. WbV shoulp’t he learn 
om Disney? Tdbe dismayed 
he didn’t. Thj Mflleonium 



Stephen Bayley: politically Insensitive Photo: Kerth Dobney 


Experience is taking place in the 

world’s largest dome building, 
the size of two Wembley Stad- 
iums. taller than Nelson’s Col- 
umn, costing the nation £750m. 
Evexy exhibition organiser 
these days takes note of the way 
Disney packs in crowds on a 
timed schedule to give the 
punters their money’s worth. 

Disney's crowd control 
methods move vast numbers 
through thrills. What you can't 
have in big events are queues 
of people nulling about, getting 
hot and flustered. Even at Expo 
92 in Seville, the Iasi big celeb- 
ration of national showmanship, 
the world took notice of Disney. 


Two particularly unfortunate 

remarks reveal Bayley to be a 
man of unbelievable political in- 
sensitivity. By suggesting in 
The Sunday Telegraph that “the 
whole way in which the project 
is being run is pure East Ger- 
many", and saying that “if 
Mandy went down to a voodoo 
sacrifice in Brixion tonight he'd 
come back tomorrow saving 
We must have some voodoo 
sacrifices in the Dome'", he 
shows, if there were any doubt, 
precisely why he isn’t the man 
for the job. The Millennium 
Experience needs a pragmatist, 
not a poseur. 

Bayley may have left a bad 


taste. But in his slipstream, his 
legacy continues. Nine design 
consultancy teams have been 
appointed to help fill the 
Dome with their designs. .Af- 
ter an advertisement in the Eu- 
ropean Review brought 
applications, Bayley selected a 
short-list and asked them to 
make proposals for pavilions in 
the Dome. With their letter of 
appointment they were asked 
id submit their rates - and to 
say absolutely nothing about 
the project. It's too bad that a 
similar inhibition was not 
placed upon Mr Bayley. 

With chutzpah - and wish- 
ful thinking - he told The Sun- 
day Telegraph that “they won't 
take advice from me, Richard 
Rogers, or Terence Conran or 
any of their advisers but 
Richard Rogers, architect of the 
Dome, was far from delighted 
with the appointment of Mr 
Bayley as creative consultant. 

Before his appointment. 
Richard Rogers planned the 
Millennium Experience with 
Imagination Gallery .Their con- 
fidential document described 
going to the site as "an odyssey 
into the future”. This is what 
they wanted to celebrate: nat- 
ional creativity, the individual, 
the story of lime and especially 
the future, our ownership of the 


Meridian, the moment of the 
new millennium. In an aster- 
isked. handwritten addition to 
this list Richard Rogers added 
"Religion", showing himself to 
be at least one jump ahead of 
Stephen Bayley, who has let the 
God slut become a a con- 
tentious issue. 

These are the plans Bayley 
dismantled. A central drum, 
holding 1U.UUU people for a 30- 
4H-minutc multi-media show 
running all day, would go from 
the Big Bang through the evol- 
ution of matter to the creation 

of human civilisation, quick- 
ening as it raced to the pre- 
sent.The climax would be | 
sudden silence. Then the drum 
would open, pushing the audi- 
ence from the present to the 
future into the "doughnut” - 
the outer ring within Ihe dome. 
Here there are 60 pavilions. In 
one big block of three, time di- 
vides into; who we are and 
could be (mind and body); 
what we do and could do (cul- 
ture and achievement j: where 
we live and could live (com- 
munity.environmeni, universe). 

Some pavilions are huge and hi- 
tech: others arc simple diver- 
sions; a trip through the human 
body, a taped oral history, 
religious art and practice 
through the past 2HUM years. 
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Not just a peace process any more, but a daring vision of a new Britain 
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Ever since the Northern Irish peace 
process began, there has been a grim, dirge - 
like rumble in the background, a pessimistic 
chorus: “There's no solution . . . there’s no 
solution ...” The doom-mongers haw, from 
the beginning, argued that since one com- 
munity will not accept a United Ireland and 
the other will accept nothing less, the whole 
enterprise was bound to end in tears, blood 
and fire. Confounded would be the peace- 
makers. Cursed would be tbe compro- 
misers. Eventually, come one dark day. the 
crabwise and arthritic progress of the 
politicians and diplomats would be seen to 
be a huge, vain waste of time. 

Wc thought that even if this was so, and 
the pessimists were proved right, Lhe 
process itself was worthwhile. As long as 
the talking went on, the killing didn'L Many 
decent people are- whole and alive this Jan- 
uary, because of that talking, wbo'd be dead, 
or badly disabled, without it. 

But now comes an idea, at least, of what 
that “impossible'’ settlement might look 
like. People who are terminally cynical 


about politics, or who have given up already 
on the Blair Government, should note that 
the idea is radical, daring and even vi- 
sionary. It is a constitutionally audacious 
suggestion; David McKittrick's language on 
this morning's front page about the possi- 
bility of a new political geography for Britain 
and Ireland is just right. Of course, this is 
only a draft idea. We have just had first sight 
of it, and this is an instant reaction. Wc know 
that there are plenty of objections which 
will leap from the mouths of different par- 
ties. Mistrustful scrutiny of the three in- 
terlinking parts will surely follow. 

Yet this fruit of overnight telephone con- 
versations between tbe British and Irish 
prime ministers is an intellectual break- 
through: it is not ridiculous to hope that 
at some stage the real breakLh rough could 
follow. Compared with tbe molehills of tit- 
tle-tattle that have disfigured the West- 
minster terrain in recent weeks, this short 
document is an exhilarating political 
Matterhorn. 

Granted, two aspects of it - the pro- 


posed Assembly for Northern Ireland and 
the North-South body - are gnarled and 
familiar lumps. Both are necessary, neither 
are especially attractive and their simul- 
taneous existence raises ail sorts of prob- 
lems of precedence and authority. What 
is clever in the new proposal is the balancing 
introduction of a third element, giving re- 
assurance against dominance to both sides. 
What is radical is that this third element, 
the intergovernmental council, or the 
Council of the Islands as it has been called, 
ta kes in Edinburgh and Cardiff, alongside 
London, Belfast and Dublin. We have, at 
moments, been grumpily suspicious about 
Tony Blair's commitment to reforming and 
opening up British democracy. This is the 
sort of thing that makes one think again. 

The cleverness of the third element is 
that it can take potential conflicts and di- 
vert them into a wider arena. As every ar- 
chitect and engineer knows, triangles are 
strong structures. This one says to worried 

Union ists: you will not be left on your own 
to arm-wrestle with republicans and in- 


different Whitehall types. The Islands' 
Council gives you fellowship with the oth- 
er people of Europe's fractured North-west 
archipelago: the Scots, Welsh and English, 
as well as the other Irish, lo republicans 
it oould say. the days of London domina- 
tion are over. Britain itself is devolving and 
changing, sloughing off the old, centralised 
and blinkered political culture. A more lib- 
eral and relaxed state is developing, in 
which offidahy-saDCtjoned bias against your 
people comes to seem outlandish and 
impossible. 

It is of course for the politicians to sell 
those thoughts to the co mmuniti es and their 
leaders who are struggling to converse in 
Belfast. But doing so is not beyond the wit 
or eloquence of either government We ex- 
pect it of them. What we did not expea is 
the room for growth that this idea gives to 
devolution in Britain itself: giving Scotland 
and Wales a place at the table is, whatev- 
er way you look at it, a step up for their 
assemblies. Official nervousness about 
this radical thought is embedded in the 


“heads of agreement” paper: meetings <f 
the council are suggested at only. two a yea; 
at gwnmit level. Yet should ths body prove ~ 
itself, one can easily imagine it beihg used 
more often. A problem arises? There’s a 
row cm the North-South body? The call will 
go put - oimmo n the couraaL And whether 
it meets rarely and ceremonially, or more 
often and usefully, this council enlarges die 
competence and meaning of the pro- 


should be represented in. a British-Irish 
agreement It seems as if toreassure North- 
ern Irah dozens abom London, other parts 
of Britain are being invited to the party: 
“You think Tm a bit dodgytiy myself? OK, 
then. I’ve brought along ray sisters." 

In going into the Maze to speak to Loy- 
alist killers, Mo Mowlam took a calculat- 
ed but brave political risk. She pulled it off. 
and kept the peace process alive. Now 
comes a second bold stroke: whoever de- 
vised it deserves equal applause. It isa good 
deed in a naughty world. 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor 
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LETTERS 


Crowded world 


Sir Nicholas School's article on 
population, “The world won’t 
be overcrowded after all" (12 
January) has an implied agen- 
da that population growth is 
bad. Why? 

Often those parts of the 
world with the highest popula- 
tion growth are sparsely popu- 
lated compared with the UK. It 
is the rich in the West that con- 
sume 10-50 times the resources 
per capita of Lhe poor in the 
South. If we believe there are 
not enough resources, we need 
to reduce our consumption 
and encourage an economic 
agenda not based on growth, 
before tbe developing world 
catches us up. 

The real agenda for “popu- 
lation control" is that we have 
a surplus of people for our eco- 
nomic machine, and that the 
poor should be eliminated be- 
cause it does not need them. 
What it is unacceptable to say 
about Jews and Gypsies, we can 
still promote for the poor. 

The answer, if we want one, 
is economic Increasing the stan- 
dard ctf living rediicesfemliy sire. 
Children of the poor are an ex- 
tra pair of hands in the effort to 
survive and social security for old 
age. Education, literacy and 
family planning help, but as 
people become richer, children 
turn into an expensive liability. 
ANDREW PRING 
Bradford, West Yorkshire 



jThe ideal Dome 

Sir: Tbe Great Exhibition of 
1851 started with clear objec- 
tives, which were largely re- 
alised, and an ideal of peace on 
earth which we stflL alas, await. 
The building was an after- 
thought, thoroughly utilitarian, 
ind, as it happened, a stroke 
rf genius. ' 

In the Millennium Dome 
we have been sold an archi- 
tectural engineer's very costly 
dream, and if there have been 
objectives and ideals about its 
useithey have hitherto beeitf 
successfully concealed fiony 
this Reader. A hypermarket 
for supernatural beliefs? in- 
cluding the Moo tries and Sci- 
entologists and spaceship 
suicide; cults? The selection 
zommitiee will have an unen- 
viable job. Prince Albert and 
Henry Cole, the civil servant 
who was the driving force be- 
lind the, Great Exhibition, 
vould think their successors 


Public alarm in 1850-51 was 
Iyer revolting foreigners, li- 
centious mobs, intolerable pres- 
sure on supplies and services in 
Utndon, industrial espionage, 
safety of tbe building, irre- 
vesible damage to Hyde Park, 
ant Colonel Stbthorpe's phobia 


of technology. None of tbeawj 
thins worries us today. WhaF 


Sir A further 35 billion increase 
in population during the next 50 
years has enormous implications 
for the economic and environ- 
mental stability of the world, as 
well as for those individuals un- 
fortunate enough to live in 
countries where the popula- 
tion is expanding rapidly. Coun- 
tries such as Egypt are 
horrendously over-populated 
already and can only get worse. 

The world will be over- 
crowded by mid-century, and the 
fret that the population will fall 
towards the end of the centuiy 
is scam consolation to those who 
wQl suffer in the meantime. 
MATT WALKER 
Abingdon, Oxfordshire 


Sin Too often, when the state en- 
ters Lhe bedroom, chaos re- 
sults. This is dearly evident in 
western Europe, where state- 
funded abortion and contra- 
ception have reduced fertility 
rates to below replacement rate. 
This is the direct cause of the age 

unbalance which means that, for 

thirtysome things like myself, 
there will be litile if any state 


pension - because there will be 
fewer workers lo pay for it. 

China is not an overpopu- 
lated country - it simply suffers 
the legacy of a disastrous po- 
litical experiment which leaves 
the state unable to provide the 
same healthcare and resources 
available to those in liberal 
capitalist economies. The Chi- 
nese solution is a programme 
of virtual infanticide and the 
fact that it is little commented 
on in the West should be a 
source of shame. 

The right to found a family 
is a human right which belongs 
to parents, not governments. 
PAUL ATKIN 
Edinburgh 


Welfare reform 


Sir A new “affluence test", un- 
der which women at work 
might lose their maternity pay 
unless they could prove that 
they need it, would introduce 
an extraordinary and dangerous 
new principle into public poli- 
cy (“Blair lakes on mission to 


explain welfare reform", 12 
January). 

Ministers have obviously 
been frightened by Lhe deter- 
mined opposition they freed on 
lone-parent benefits and right- 
ly fear that if disablement ben- 
efits were to be cut that 
opposition would be much 
stronger. 

But to target better-paid 
working mothers would be ab- 
solutely contrary to the proud- 
ly proclaimed adherence to 
family values and the need to 
persuade highly qualified 
women to go back to work- 

Moreover, if this is done 
should not everybody have to 
pass a similar “affluence test" 
before they can call upon the 
police if they are burgled. or use 
the NHS, the schools system or 
any service provided by local 
authorities? 

The only explanation for 
what is being proposed now is 
that the Treasury, recognising 
the urgent need for more re- 
sources, has come forward with 
this idea, instead of reducing 


wasteful military expenditure or 
facing the inevitability of high- 
er levels of income tax on those 
who can afford to pay it - op- 
tions which have been so fool- 
ishly ruled out. but to which the 
Government will have to return. 
TONYBENN 
London Wll 


Voting for women 


Sir: Kamlesh Bahl, chair of 
the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission, gives the impression 
that the current legislation does 
nol permit mechanisms to en- 
sure equal treatment of men 
and women in tbe selection of 
candidates by political parties 
(letter, 2 January). 

In fact, as she Inter points 
out, the reality is that the law 
is unclear. Following the tri- 
bunal case on Labour's all- 
women shortlists the EOC took 
further legal advice. Once again 
they were advised that the se- 
lection of party candidates was 
not subject to the Sex Discrim- 
ination Act and was therefore 


lawful. The most recent 
Maischall ruling in Europe sup- 
ports the view that mechanisms 
to bring about gender balance 
are permissible under European 
equal treatment laws. 

The Scottish Parliament and 
Welsh Assembly are both new 
bodies and the parties are able 
to choose mechanisms which en- 
sure that women have an equal 
chance of being elected. Equal 
treatment mechanisms such as 
“zipping" (alternating men and 
women on a list) and twinned 
constituencies which select a 
man and a woman, do not give 
priority to women over men. 
However they would prevail the 
new bodies perpetuating the cur- 
rent male domination of politics. 

At present the parties, and 
the EOC, seem to be worried 
about the possibility of a chal- 
lenge to equal treatment se- 
lection procedures by a man. If 
the parties do not adopt these 
or other mechanisms to ensure 
women are treated equally 
there is now an even greater 
possibility that they will face a 


case of sex discrimination 
brought bv a woman. 
SHELAGH DIFLOCK 
Director, The Fawcett Society 
London EC 2 


Out of surgery 


Muslim schools 


Sin Having lived fora while in 
Northern Ireland. 1 am firmly 
of the mind that separate 
schools for different religious 
groups aggravate tension and 
perceived differences. 

It may sound reasonable for 
Muslims to wont to maintain 
their culture and religious dif- 
ferences (report, 10 January), 
just as xenophobic whites do. In 
fact, xenophobic whites will 
probably welcome the decision 
to encourage separate Muslim 
schools and hope aQ Muslim chil- 
dren will go to them. It does not 
however help the integration of 
communities that is essential if 
we are to reduce future trouble. 

We should have no state 
funded schools based on religion. 
M JONES 
Gloucester 


Sin The "surgery" may well 
have been a suitable description 
for the workplace of the surgeon- 
apothecary (forerunner of the 
modern general practitioner) 
who in days gone by carried out 
major and minor surgical pro- 
cedures on the premises. Nowa- 
days, vdien all significant surgery 
is performed in hospital, the ap- 
pelalion “GP’s surgery" is grad- 
ually being replaced by the 
“health centre", “medical cen- 
tre" or, as in the United States, 
the “doctor's office". 

If the term “surgery" is out- 
moded in the medical context 
how much more so is this Lhe 
case when borrowed by Mem- 
bers of Parliament to describe 
the place where they interview 
their constituents. The time has 
come for this anachronistic and 
gory title to be dropped and re- 
placed by a more suitable name 
such as “MFs advice centre" or 
“MP’s consultation bureau". 
ALEX SAKULA. MD FRCP 
Hove, East Sussex 


thins worries us today. Whl* 
is wtrrying is the huge expen- 
ditur on an astonishingly hazy 
projet of resources which are 
urgenly needed for weli- 
define! national needs. 
JOHN! CATCH 
Great Kssenden, 
Buckto&amshire 


Sir If, bjsome fluke, London 
Underground manages to get 
the statioi that is scheduled to 
service Lht Millennium Dome 
open in tire, would it not be 
better it wen known, for ever 
more, as “ifiUennium"? The 
current nan; for tbe station, 
“North Grenwich" is unin- 
spiring, umemorable and 
inaccurate. iAf, 

There hae been ma^* 
events and sore fantastic build- 
ings comme mealed by nearby 
stations — Bari ran and Mon- 
ument are goot exankples. 

What bettei (or Cheaper) 
way could theribe lb leave a 
permanent menorikl? The 
Crystal Palace noTlonger 
stands, but we anrentodedof 
it when we travel letTdathe 
same for the Vtillknium 
Dome. f7 

ALEXFEAKES \ 

ROBIN RILEY \- 

LoruLm SE16 V- -• 


Occluded front, occasional showers, outlook fine . . . dead body at the front door 



A brand-new post-modernist 
tale for oar times today! 

Many people have died and 
left their bodies to science, but 
the only person who ever spec- 
ified that he wanted his body 
left to the science of meteo- 


rology was Captain Humphrey 

MILES wf’ve had a WHAT de- 

T - T k livered to the front door?" 

J\J NGTON 531(1 lhe head of rhe London 

Weather Centre 


Weather Centre. 

“Body, sir," said the door- 
man. "Corpse of the late ..." he 
consulted the invoice ...“Cap- 
lain Herbert Wendover." 

The doorman of the Lon- 
don Weather Centre was not a 
very good reader. Yes. 40 years, 
man and boy, Jed Kirkup had 
been doorman of the London 
Weather Centre and had nev- 


er owned up to being illiterate. 
Everyone else knew he was, of 
course, which is why he had 
never been promoted. 

What nobody knew except 
him was that when Jed Kirkup 
had joined the London Weath- 
er Centre originally, he thought 
he was joining the London 
Heather Centre, but had been 
unable to read the name over 
the door. He was mad about 
heathers, so much so that he 
had named his first child Erica. 
Shame it had been a boy. But 
I digress. 

“Wait there," said the head 
of the London Weather Centre 
down the phone. “I'll come 
down and sort this out. There 
must be some sort of mistake.” 

The head of the London 
Weather Centre was Sir Basil 


Bellwether, a man whose only 
talent was for being in charge 
of things. Dear reader, have 
you ever wondered how people 
who are natural bom leaders 
ever get to the top? How is 
their talent ever spotted when 
they are callow, useless 
subordinates? 

It makes you think there is 
something to be said for the 
hereditary principle after all, so 
that queens and kings are bora 
into leadership situations in- 
stead of having to work their 
way up from the bottom. On 
the other hand, do you think 
that, if the position of Prince 
of Wales was filled competi- 
tively, Charles Windsor would 
have got the job ? But 1 
digress ... 

Sir Basil Bellwether had 


been in charge of the London 
Weather Centre for 20 years. 
There was now nothing about 
weather forecasting he couldn't 
handle. 

Except dead bodies. 

“Some kind of protest is it, 
Kirkup?" said Sir Basil, ap- 
proaching the doorman at the 
grand entrance to the London 
Weather Centre and staring 
gingerly down at the face of 
Captain Humphrey Wantage, 
sticking out of the top of a large 
bag, 

"Some chap killed in a cold 
snap who's decided it's all our 
fault and has sent his cadaver 
here as a protest? Or someone 
knocked dead by a falling tree 
on a night when we said there 
wouldn't be any wind, and tbe 
wife has sent the corpse round 


to try and shame us? Look, 
weather forecasting isn't an 
exact science, Kirkup ...” 

“I know that. sir. But it’s not 
a protest. I think the bloke has 
donated his body to science. He 
wants us to have his body." 

“What!?" 

Sir Basil read the note at- 
tached to the body. By gum, Jed 
Kirkup was right. The late 
Capt Wantage had donated 
his body Lo the London 
Weather Centre. He had not 
specified for what purpose. 
All the note said was: “I have 
received more pleasure from 
listening to your weather fore- 
casts over the years than from 
any other part of the Today pro- 
gramme. Please use my organs 
for more research into weath* 
er forecasting, and tell John 


Kettley I think he’s got a 
smashing voice." 

“How on earth did the Mast- 
ed fool think we can use his 
body for weather forecas ting ?" 
said Sir Basil, half out loud. 

Much to his surprise, Jed 
Kirkup answered the question. 

“Auguries, sir?” 

“Auguries?" said Sir Basil. 

“The Romans used to fore- 
cast the future by looking at 
people's entrails and reading 
them, sir. Like tea leaves, but 
more drastic." 

“I think that was just ani- 
mals," said Sir Basil. “And I 
don’t think they were used for 
weather forecasting, more for 
the entire future. Anyway, how 
did you know that, Kirkup? I 
thought you were ..." 

He paused. 


“Illiterate, sif?" sa id Kirfal 
“There' i more ways of lean 
ing things than out of a bool 
sir. And people who can’t real 
sometimes have better idea 
than those who can.” 1 
“Indeed?" said Sir Basil 
“Then come up with a good 
idea for tisposing of this body.’® 
“Certtinly," said KirfcupJ 
Rub out ‘I leave my body to] 
meteorology’ on the label, 
wnte in ‘1 leave my body to 1 
metallurgy' and send it all 
round to he London Metal 
Centre." 

"By Jove," said Sir Basil “1 
think you'vegol it!" 

Well, I Cm't see exactly 
bow this postmodernist tale is 
going to end jet, so w»d bet- 
ter have sootier episode to- 
morrow. Don'tinlss it! 
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A contest Gordon Brown 
could never have won 



DONALD 

MACINTYRE 

RE-WRITING 

HISTORY 


In politics, the past is seldom another 
country. Every relationship, every alliance, 
every enmity, is shaped by what went before. 
Politicians may - sometimes - forgive; but 
they never forget. Each new revelation about 
the murky facts of the succession to Harold 
Macmillan in 1963 still has the power to ex- 
cite Conservatives, and that was a genera- 
tion ago. How much more potent therefore 
are the recollections of the big epoch-chang- 
ing events of the recent past. So the claims 
advanced on Gordon Brown’s behalfinPhul 
Roulledge’s new biography of the Chancellor 
about Tony Blair’s accession to the Labour 
leadership will resonate. MPS will dissect 
endlessly the contentions that Peter Man- 
delson and Alastair Campbell had shown 
they were ready to wage a dirty war against 
his candidacy, but that Brown's sacrifice in 
standing down was even greater than it seems 
because Brown could have beaten Blair had 
he chosen to run. 

We should take no notice whatever of the 
ritual disclaimer by the Brown camp of the 
Rout! edge biography. There is no reason 
whatever to question the dust jacket daim 
that it was written with the Chancellor’s "full 
co-operation”. Routiedge. author of sever- 
al good biographies, including an outstand- 
ing one of Arthur ScargiD, is too experienced 
and too skilled a reporter (being one of a se- 
lect few political journalists to have among 
his other assets the old-fashioned one of an 
excellent shorthand note) for this to be oth- 
er than an authentic and diligently re- 
searched account of the analysis proffered 
by Gordon Brown, or those who spoke for 
him, of what took place in the aftermath of 
John Smith’s tragic death in May 1994. The 
question therefore is whether the analysis it- 
self is correct and not whether Routledge’s 
impeccably sourced version of it is accurate. 

Most reporters who we re in the Commons 
lobbies that deeply emotional morning of 12 
May were struck by how frequently Tony 
Blair's name passed the lips of Labour MPs 
- including some on the left - as the potential 
leader. This newspaper, without the bene- 
fit of any of Mandelson’s black aits and with- 
out in any way calling the outcome, reported 
the following morning that Blair had already 
edged out in front. (The following day 
Mandelson did brief - that Brown’s candi- 
dacy should definitely not be written off). But 
this was of course an utterly unscientific 
judgement What were more scientific were 
the opinion polls published that weekend 
which showed that Blair was significantly 
ahead among the public. As Routiedge him- 
self acknowledges, three national opinion 
polls published the Sunday after John 
Smith's death showed Blair between 11 and 
15 points ahead of Gordon Brown and John 
Prescott And this was not just among float- 
ing voters, important as that was. In at least 


one of these, Biair, at 24 per cent was nine 
points ahead among Labour supporters over 
his nearest rival John Prescott at 15 - with 
Brown just one point behind at 14. The elec- 
torate, of course, do not pick the Labour 
leader. Bui the 1990 Toiy leadership contest 
bad demonstrated the hugely influential im- 
pact of public opinion on MPs in their choice 
of leader. And this, don't forget was a par- 
ty aching to win afterlS years in opposition. 
Tfen days later, moreover, a Scotsman poll 
of MPs in Scotland, where Brown could be 
expected to do best showed that while 15 
out of 42 MPs firmly supported him (com- 
pared with only six firm Blairites) another 
six styled themselves as Brown supporters 
who would prefer him to stand down in 
favour of Blair. Finally, an Independent - BBC 
poll of trade union levy payers also showed 
Blair well out in front 

Despite all this the Brown camp contin- 
ue to insist that at the time Brown bowed 
out of his campaign, manage r-d ^signm^ Nick 
Brown had a list of 120 Brown MP supporters 
and that the Shadow Chancellor could have 
defeated Blair if he had chosen la This wasn't 
the view taken by Chris Smith who is quot- 
ed in John Rentoul’s biography of Blair as 
saying the overwhelming wish of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party was for Blair and 
not Brown to stand, or of David Blunkett 
who is quoted in Jon Sopel’s rival biography 
as telling Blair that the leadership was his 
if he went decisively for it, or of Tbries who 
expected - and feared — Blair as leader. 

Anthony Seldon’s biography of John 
Major, citing authoritative Downing Street 
and Conservative Central Office sources at 
the time, says the first reaction to John 
Smith’s untimely death was sympathy'; sec- 
ond - and gruesomely - that it bad “stuffed 
Hezza” as a potential Tory leader, given 
Michael Heseliine's own previous heart 
attack; third, that it would "obviously” let 
Blair in and this would mean “far greater 
problems” for Major. The implication of the 
pro-Brown analysis is that Brown migh t have 
picked up some left-wing support for an all- 
out attack on “the upper-class, public 
school-educated Tony Blair”. But then it is 
highly probable that if Brown had run. his 
old rival Cook would have done too - with 
unpredictable consequences on the left 

Brown has been, and continues to be. a 
gigantic figure in the modernisation of the 
Labour Party and of Britain. He is as- 
toundingly secure as an indispensable Chan- 
cellor who punches distinctively above his 
weight in the Cabinet and remains the pow- 
erful joint custodian of the Government’s 
credibility in the markets. For several years, 
moreover, his intellectual fertility and deep 
Labour roots made him the senior partner 
in the relationship with Blair. 

Had the modernisers put up a candidate 
after Neil Kinnock stood down in 1992 it is 
highly probable that it would have been 
Brown rather Blair. But politics are endlessly 
fluid. For many reasons - some of them ut- 
terly beyond his controL such as the fact that 
as Shadow Chancellor he was forced to take 
unpopular derisions to extract Labour from 
its addiction to tax and spending, while Blair 
was able to shin e as Shadow Home Secre- 
tary - the climate bad changed by 1994. 
Charles Clarke, the MP who was once Neil 
Kinnodc's adviser, may have been harsh when 
he said that perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter if Brown bad run for the leadership and 
had been beaten. But to perpetuate the myth 
that he could have defeated Blair does Brown 
himself little service. It may even damag e his 
hopes of eventually succeeding as Prime Min- 
ister. Blair was always easily the front- 
runner, and not even the supernatural 
qualities routinely ascribed to Peter Man- 
delson could ever have changed that 


The package holiday: good for you, 
and great for the world 



Bargain price for a place in the sun: Britons on holiday in Benidomn compare the costs of their two-week holidays 



SIMON 

CALDER 

HOW BEST 
TO TRAVEL 


‘Travelling is bad. tourism is dis- 
astrous" - so asserted John 
Remoul in this space yesterday. 
But going od holiday can do the 
world some good, as well as do- 
ing you a power of good. too. 
The real surprise is why so few 
of us take advantage of the 
world's best travel bargains: 
only 14.5 million of us - one in 
four of the UK population - will 
this year lake a paekage holi- 
day. For ray money (and you 
don’t need much of it) a place 
in the sun is a product that 
Britain makes better than any 
other country. 

Consider anyone earning 
the average UK wage can buy 
a seven-day Mediterranean hol- 
iday for a week's pay; £350 will 
buy you an excellent package in 
Benidorm. You will fly from a 
convenient airport on a slaie- 
of-the-an charter aircraft, en- 
joying food and entertainment 
of higher quality than you 
would find on most scheduled 
airlines (or, for that mailer, 
John Rentoul’s train to 
Bournemouth). 

Upon arriving at the hrighL 
stylish airport at .Alicante, you 
could set out to explore the in- 


land treasures of one of Spain’s 
least-known provinces. Or you 
might simply’ climb aboard the 
holiday company's coach and 
head down the autopista to 
Benidorm. where you sprawl 
out on the beach for a week of 
well-deserved indulgence lu- 
bricated by tea like Mum makes 
it. lager like San Miguel makes 
it or paella like Pedro makes it. 

That was my s umm er holi- 
day. anyway, which 1 shared 
with about half-a-million oth- 
er Brils. Benidorm does 
tourism better than any other 
resort on earth, and has 
ploughed back the profits into 
self-improvement. 

Padding softly along the 
broad arcs of fine sand lapped 
by a brochure-blue sea, you may 
recall that the town was, al- 
legedly, an unspoilt fishing vil- 
lage until the advent of mass 
tourism three decades ago. 
Were it ever such, you could ex- 
pect to find the tangled streets 
of the old town filled with dis- 
possessed fishcrl'olk bemoaning 
the way that mass tourism has 
massacred their heritage. 

You will search in vain, part- 
ly because so many Spanish 
people have done so well from 
tourism (the industry that fu- 
elled the magnificent post- 
Franco national resurgence) 
but mostly because the location 
appears singularly ill-suited as 
a base for fishing. (A serious 
harbour can be found just along 
the coast at Villajoyosa. and 
jolly unspoilt it is too.) 

Natural resources in 
Benidorm. as in so many oth- 
er resorts, are so scant that the 
only industry that could sustain 
itself there is tourism. The 
same goes for our other 
favourites: were it not for peo- 
ple like me. Tenerife would be 
just a barren volcanic outcrop. 
Instead, it is 3 barren volcanic 


outcrop with tens of thousands 
of tourists aboard, having the 
times of their lives to the detri- 
ment of none. Pile the apart- 
ment blocks high, sell the 
holidays cheap, and Europe’s 
weary workingfolk wDl beat a 
flightpath to your prom. 

And who has the right to de- 
prive us? 

The environmental lobby, 
you could respond. “We pack 
into large metal boxes which 
burn unimaginab le quantities of 
fossil fuels to transport us thou- 
sands of miles,” writes John 
Rentoul. Yes, we do, because a 
combination of well-run tour 
operators (those mass-market 
companies that have survived 
have had to be good and cheap) 
and government subsidy makes 
it worth our while. 

I welcome the efficient util- 
isation of aircraft that keeps 
fares so low. And from self- 
interest. I am delighted by the 
duty-free allowances that rep- 
resent a hidden subsidy from 
government to traveller. But as 
a European citizen, I recognise 
the absurdity that means we 
pack into large metal boxes 
clutching plastic bags bursting 
with unimaginable quantities of 
booze and cigarettes. This, 
though, is the last summer 
when travellers who happen to 
travel from one EU country to 
another by air rather than by car 
or train will get a duty-free 
entitlement. 

When, on 1 July J999. the 
duty-free shops close their 
doors to intra-EU flyers, the , 
price of a package holiday 
could climb by £ 5 or £10. Air- 
port charges may rise to com- 
pensate for lost shopping 
revenue, and air fares could in- 
crease when airlines lose the 
right to sell duty-free goods at 
huge profit margins. It’s been 
fun while it's lasted, but there 


We have nothing to fear but panic itself 



DIANE 
"COYLE 
ASIA’S FAILING 
ECONOMIES 


Financiers are not immune to 
mass hysteria - in feet, they are 
. unusually prone to it -and psy- 
chological channels are buge- 
‘ ly important in the spread of 
financial panics. Bankers and 
■ investors are not so much spec- 
ulative wolves acting on their 
. finely-honed calculations as 
greedy sheep panicking about 
being left behind by the rest of 
the flock. 

. Still, there comes a point 
; when a panic in the financial 
markets becomes too serious to 

. dismiss as being all in the mind, 

and the sudden collapse in the 
Hong Kong stock market fol- 


lowing the collapse of one of its 
banks suggests that upheaval in 
Asia has got to that point 
There is no doubt that h is go- 
ing to cause a lot of real pain 
in the former Tiger economies. 

The question now is 
whether this will become a 
global crisis as well as an Asian 
crisis? And if so, what shape is 
it going to take? The answer is 
that the crisis probably is going 
global, but in unexpected ways. 

There is no shortage of 
Chicken Lickens running 
around at the moment, in the 
City and the press, reaching for 
words such as “crash" “slump” 
and “meltdown". These are 
the people who prove that it 
doesn’t take brains to jump up 
and down, just legs. 

It is essential to remember 
that it is possible to tell Asians 
apart. Two countries - Japan 
and China, including Hong 
Kong - make up a fifth of the 
world economy and matter cru- 
cially to all the rest of us. Japan 
is in the throes of a truly awful 
banking crisis with many of its 
financial institutions bankrupL 
This has been true all through 
the 1990s, and the Japanese 
government is only just biting 
the bullet of using taxpayers’ 
money to weed out the duff 
hanks and bad loans. 

Luckily. Japan can afford 


this. It is a very rich country with 
a strong industrial base. Iis 
corporations are profitable, its 
people wealthy and its crisis 
containable. It can probably 
ride out the collapse of 
confidence. 

Hong Kong by itself is in a 
similar position. Its economy is 
fundamentally sound, although 
it is a far smaller place looking 
very exposed to the chill winds 
sweeping the region. China is 
another matter. Although in- 
formation is scant, its banking 
system looks pretty shaky’ and 
it does not have the cushion of 
prosperity that might tide it 
through a crisis. A question 
mark hangs over its ability to 
stay insulated from the turmoiL 

The other afflicted Asian 
countries, especially South 
Korea, are already in an utter 
mess. Much to everybody's sur- 
prise, after a decade’s worth of 
hype about this dynamic region, 
it turns out that its companies 
have scarcely ever made a prof- 
it and its people’s increased 
prosperity has been bought on 
tick. The bill is now overdue and 
there seems no end in sight to 
the downward spiral of confi- 
dence in their financial markets. 

Luckily for us. although 
Korea is - or was - a big econ- 
omy, it’s nowhere near as big 
3 S Japan. Its GDP last year was 


equivalent to ahoui five limes 
Shell's sales, lor example. So 
any spillover is unlikely lo come 
mainly through real economic 
channels. 

We have had an exaggerat- 
ed view about the importance 
of Asian economies to the rest 
of us. True. Japan has been a 
big investor in the UK. but last 
year it was only ninth in im- 
portance. behind several small- 
er countries, including Norway 
and Australia. British exports to 
Korea have grown rapidly, but 
in 19% it still accounted for less 
than 1 per cent of the total. Par- 
ticular companies will suffer be- 
cause of the impending Asian 
recession. But more important 
will be the potential financial 
panic effects. 

These too need to be kept 
in perspective. For more than 
a year many experts have 
thought that shares on Wall 
Street have soared heyond any 
reasonable value and could fall 
severely before they started 
having real repercussions. In the 
judgement of Stephen Lewis, 
one of the City *» most experi- 
enced analvsts: "The first 2JHKJ 
points of any decline in the Dow 
Jones index would be not much 
more than troth " 

However, he and other pes- 
simists now reckon the current 
crisis has the potential to be- 


come. for the advanced 
economies, worse than the 
Latin American debt crisis of 
the early 1980s and worse than 
the miJ-N7()s oil crisis, the two 
most serious in recent memo- 
ry. The reason is globalisation, 
the greater interconnectedness 
of the world's financial system 
alongside the reduced influence 
of governments on financial 
markets. 

In the l%Os the Latin 
American governments owed 
money to US banks. The Amer- 
ican government was able to 
broker an orderly resolution to 
the crisis bv leaning on a hand- 
ful of big banks. In the 1990s. 
private sector Asian companies 
owe money to a host of banks 
and investor* in many countries, 
including each other. One de- 
fault on a loan can have bigger 
and bigger knock-on effects as 
it yets amplified through the 
world financial system. 

The Americans are trying to 
lake «»n the leadership role in 
res* living the present crisis, es- 
pecially in Korea, given its 
strategic importance. But the 
i:s Ncems very unlikely to per- 
suade large numbers of foreign 
investors tii put any money 
into economic*- that have 
turned out to be built on the 
sands ul corrupt politics and 
whose officials are showing 


scant sign of humility in the face 
of the mess they have made. 

Besides, the US makes an 
implausible rescuer for Asia. 
For America is the world's 
biggest debtor nation, kept 
afloat in recent years by Japan- 
ese investment in its govern- 
ment bonds and its industry. 
Beyond the immediate con- 
cern about how long this fi- 
nancial crisis is dragging on, its 
biggest impact on the rest of the 
world could well prove to be the 
withdrawal of Asian funds from 
countries such as the US that 
like to spend rather than save. 
If foreigners are going to stop 
investing in Asia because of a 
cataclysmic loss of confidence, 
Asian money’ will eventually re- 
turn home to resolve the eco- 
nomic crisis. j 

Thar means the world's low 
savers, the ageing advanced 
economies, might be faced with 
a longer-term slowdown in 
growth because Asia’s dy- 
namism has fizzled Out. Worth 
worrying about? Yes - but not 
worth panicking about; 
economies have a habit of ad- 
justing to this kind of slow, tec- 
Lonic trend. 

Meanwhile, the biggest dan- 
ger is that posed by investors’ 
own ovine psychology, feeding 
the stock market frenzy for no 
i»ood reason at all. 


is no ethical way to justify shut- 
tling thousands of gallons of 
spirits and millions of ciga- 
rettes across Europe because of 
some arcane, pre-jet age taxa- 
tion anomaly. 

And don’t stop there, urges 
John Rentoul: “One measure 
the Conservative government 
should have been congratulat- 
ed on, rather than pilloried for, 
was imposing an airport tax. 
The only trouble was that it was 
not enough.” We travellers are 
not unreasonable. It is hard to 
argue that air travel should be 
immune from taxation: what 
Ken Clarke was, rightly, pillo- 
ried for was creating a poll tax 
with wings. Air Passenger Duty 
hits you for the same £20 
whether you are flying econo- 
my lo Zurich (£99 return before 
the tax locks in) or travelling on 
the world’s most environmen- 
tally indefensible form of trans- 
port. the £7,000 round-trip to 
New York on Concorde. 
Lebanon is not usually noted 
for its enlightened fiscal policy, 
but the way first- and business- 
class passengers pay more tax 
at Beirut airport appeals to us 
packaged proles, prone on the 
beach at Benidorm. 

Enclave tourism, as prac- 
tised so effectively on the Costa 
Blanca, is one thing; indepen- 
dent travel is quite another. If 
you contend that the main pur- 
pose of travel is to meet people, 
then excellent ways to do it in- 
clude boarding the bus from 


Phnom Penh to Saigon or tak- 
ing the train from Varanasi to 
Calcutta. But would I be mak- 
ing a contribution to interna- 
tional understanding, or just 
taking the seat of a more de- 
serving but less well-off local? 
That depends upon whether I 
put time, energy and thought 
into the process of travelling: 
acting affirmatively by buying 
sustenance and accommodation 
from people who will benefit 
most, avoiding spending cash on 
imported goods, and above all 
listening to the hopes and fears 
of the people - not least, on the 
subject of tourism. 

Your hosts will more read- 
ily forgive your clumsy tram- 
pling around their communities 
if you demonstrate generosity 
of both spirit and hard cash. 
Some travellers decry the sys- 
tem of dual-pricing, where it 
costs a tourist much more than 
a resident to, say. visit a muse- 
um or slay in a hotel, but in re- 
ality such market segmentation 
is as easy to defend as the fact 
that a holiday in Benidorm 
next week will cost about a 
quarter of the same product in 
AugusL 

I use the word “producT ad- 
visedly. After 30 years of half- 
baked, half-built mistakes that 
you expect from any growing 
concern, mass travel is now ma- 
turing into an industry fit for the 
new millennium. Seize the day, 
grab your passport, and join me 
on the beach. 


PIANO 




For almost iwo hundred years. 
Chappell of Bond Street has been 
London's premier music store. Now, our 
January Sale offers remarkable 
reductions on our huge range of grand and 
upright models, selected from the world's 
finest pianos. 

Your new piano will be delivered anywhere in 
mainland Britain, and in true Chappell 
tradition, after settling, it wil! be fine tuned 
and regulated free of charge. 

0171 290 1405 . 
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50. New Bond Street. London W1Y 9HA 
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Klaus Tennstedt 


Klaus Tennstedt, conductor: 
bom Merseburg, Germany 6 
June 1926; Guest Conductor, 
London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 1977-80. Principal 
Guest Conductor 1980-83, 
Principal Conductor 1983-87, 
Conductor Laureate 1987-94; 
married I960 Ingeborg 
Fischer; died Kiel, Germany 
II January 19 98. 


Success came so late to Klaus 
Tennstedt it almost destroyed 
him. He was 48 when a stand- 
in concert in Boston drew sen- 
sational reviews, dates with the 
finest orchestras and more 
money and admirers than he 
could count. After a lifetime 
in provincial theatre pits, the 
limelight was all too dazzling. 

Whirling around the hemi- 
sphere of world-dass orchestras, 
he was ravaged by self-doubt: 
who am I to direct musicians ac- 
customed only to the greatest? 
At his first rehearsal in 
Philadelphia he related, tears 
coursing down his cheeks, how 
in the Hitler era he had crawled 
with his gramophone beneath 
an eiderdown to listen rever- 
ently to their forbidden record- 
ings with Slokowoski. 

He would come home to his 
high-rise apartment overlook- 
ing the Bay of Kiel, torn be- 
tween the demands of ambition 
and the comforts of obscurity. 
He called it his Zdsur. the mo- 
ment when his life split in half. 
In the midst of this crisis, he dis- 
covered Gustav Mahler, the 
most introspective of com- 
posers. “I knew that not every 
man could conduct Mahler," he 
realised, “but I. too, had led a 
complicated life." 

Tennstedt set about Mahler 
with a unique and dangerous in- 
tensity. Heeding neither caution 
nor fashion, he embodied the 
composer's expressed prefer- 
ence for exaggeration. Every re- 
hearsal became a Ufe-and-death 
struggle; each conceit required 
a health warning, the musi- 
cians fearing for his safety and 
their own. 

His Mahler recordings, 
though subdued in comparison 
to his live performances, contain 
the most terrifying of Sixths - 
a symphony in which Tennstedt 


heard pre-echoes of Nazi 
horrors - and the most lyrical 
of Sevenths. His account of 
the Eighth Symphony is unaf- 
fectedly majestic, the first cred- 
ible record of that gigantic 
unresolved question. 

Klaus Tennstedt was born in 
1926 in Merseburg, a small 
town in Saxony equidistant 
from the musical incubators of 
Leipzig and Hall£. His father, 
Hermann, was leader of the sec- 
ond violins in the Halid opera 
orchestra, a gregarious musician 
who played cards with Richard 
Strauss when he came to 
conduct his operas. 

Tennstedt survived the Nazi 
era without serious moral or 
physical injury, joining a 
baroque orchestra to avoid po- 
litical music and combat duties. 
He emerged, nevertheless, with 
a sense of guilt at having "closed 
our eyes to what was going on” 
and was poignantly pleased 
when invited to conduct the Is- 
rael Philharmonic, the first 
German of his generation to 
escape its boycott. 

A prodigiously talented vi- 
olinist, he was made leader of 
' the opera orchestra in his teens 
and was making his name as a 
soloist when a pebble-like 
growth between the fourth and 
fifth knuckles of his left hand 
wrecked his budding career at 
the age of 19. After months of 
depression, he returned to the 
opera house as rtpitiieur, ac- 
companying singers at rehearsal 
He was always a capable pianist 
and played Chopin and 
Beethoven for pleasure and in- 
struction, though only in the 
strictest of privacy. 

He had watched conduc- 
tors with professional curiosity, 
admiring the famously vague 
beat of Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
deploring the indolent flicks of 
Richard Strauss. But be had nei- 
ther handled a baton nor stood 
before an orchestra when, at an 
hour’s notice, he took over a per- 
formance of Wigner-Regeny's 
Dcr Gunstling. His father, who 
had not known of the substitu- 
tion, could hardly draw a bow 
that night for trembling. 

Proven competence led to a 
career in opera at Karl-Marx- 
Stadt the Dresden Landesoper 
and Schwerin. Refusal to join the 


Ivor Clemitson 



Ivor Malcolm Clemitson, 
politician and priest: bom 8 
December 1931; ordained 
deacon 1958, priest 1959; 
Industrial Chaplain, St Albans 
diocese 1964-69; Director of 
Industrial Mission, Singapore 
diocese 1969-70; Research 
Officer, National Graphical 
Association 1971-74; MP 
(Labour) for Luton East 1974- 
79; married I960 Janet Meeke 
(one son, one daughter); died 
24 December 1997. 


When I was the Labour Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Luton, 
from a by-election in 1963 un- 
til 1970, I got to know Ivor 
Clemitson fairly welL He was 
then a well-liked and respected 
local clergyman and industrial 
chaplain and an active member 
of the Luton Labour Party. 

But there was more to 
Clemitson than LbaL He had a 
solid political pedigree. His fa- 
ther, DanieL a building trade 
worker, was a prominent trade 
unionist and was a Luton bor- 
ough councillor of some note. 
In fact he was one of the last 
batch of aldermen before that 
senior office was abolished. So 
Ivor was sleeped in the politics 
of socialism and trade unionism 
from an early age. Coupled 
with his sincere Christianity, that 
background was to shape his 
life. He was, in large degree, 
something which was not great- 
ly fashionable in the 1960s but 
whkh has since enjoyed a revival 
- a Christian Socialist. 

Educated first at the local 


BIRTHS 

SEDDON: On 29 December. 10 Ma- 
rietta (nee Fergussonl and James, a 
son. Charles Alexander, a brother for 
Olivia. 


DEATHS 


BINGHAM: Caroline, author and his- 
torian. peacefully in hospital, cm 8 Jan- 


BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


' 1998, aged 59. Dear daughter of 
Cedric and Muriel WbrsdcU, beloved 
mother of Frances and her partner 
Liz, friend to so many . Funeral service, 
St Mary's RC Church. Cadogan 


neraJ Services. 42 High i 
01273 475557. 


& Son Fu- 
sel, Lewes, 


Street, London, lOJQam, Friday 16 
January, followed interment al Vorfc 
Cemetery on Saturday 17 January al 
Ipm. Hewers, or preferably tkmations, 
to Caroline Bingham Memorial Fund, 
c.'o B.C Baker & Son. 15-17 High 
Street. Caierham CRj 5UE. 

DOW5ETT: Professor Dr Charles 
James Frank, on S January UMR ntyri 
74 stars, al the John Raddiffe Hos- 
pital. Oxford. Dearly loved by Ani. 
and a sad loss, to his many hi ends and 

colleagues. Cakxtste Girihcnkijn Pm- 
fessor of Armenian Studies and R-l- 
Icw offtmbnAe College. The funeral 
service will lake place on Friday 16 
January at 2pm. in St Lawrence 
Church. North Hinksey, Oxford, fol- 
lowed by interment at Bo iky Ccmc- 
tetv. Flowers may be sent to Reeves 
& Pain, 2S8 Abingdon Road. Oxford, 
or if preferred, a donation to “The 
Student Hardship Fund", etotbe Bur- 
rar, Pembroke College, Oxford OX I 
IBP. 6 


HAGGART: Alastait LM. At Ainslic 
Hospital, Edinburgh on 11 January 
1998, the Right Reverend Alistair lain 
Macdonald Hacgart, sometime Bish- 
op of Edinburghand Prinnii, betoved 
husband of Mary and the late Peggy 
airt father of Alison and Maty Grace. 
Requiem Eucharist ai St Mniy's Epis- 
copal Cathedral, Palmerston Place, 
Edinburgh, on Saturday 17 January 
al 1 lam. Thereafter private. No flow- 
ers. Donations in lieu to British 
Heart Foundation. 


GUNNELL; James, aged 50 vears. 
KacefuBy. after a long bank wlih ill- 
ness. A talented artist and great gar- 
dener, much loved and missed bv 
family and friends. Enquiries and do- 
nations, if desired, to St fVter and Sf 


Anno un cem e nts for G«ette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births. 
Adoptions, Namrugss, Deaths, Mano- 
rial services. Wedding anniversaries, In 
Momortam) should be sent in writing 
«0 the Gazette E dr t w , The Indepen- 
dent, I Canada Sgtane. Canary Wharlj 
London EH 5DL, telephoned to 0171- 
293 2012 (24-hour answering machine 
0171-293 20U)or (axed to 0171-293 2M0, 
and are charged at £6 JO a line (VAT 
extra). OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (notices, functions. Forthcom- 
ing marrfagos. Marriages) muse be 
submitted in writing (orbnd) and are 
charged ar dO a fine, VAT extra. Please 
tndude a daytime telephone number. 
The OBITUARIES e-maH address Is 
obriuaries®hdependentxojih 


Communist Party and a taste for 
officially disapproved com- 
posers confined him to second- 
string houses and orchestras. In 
his mid-thirties he moved to 
Berlin, determined to defecL His 
chance came in March 1971 
when he was allowed out to 
conduct in Gothenburg. 

Back in Berlin on the oppo- 
site side of the WM, he soon 
learned that success was no 
more readily attainable there. 
He settled for the music direc- 
torship of the opera at Kiel, on 
the Baltic coast, miles from any 
musical centre. Three years lat- 
er, he was heard by the talent- 
spotting manager of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra and 
introduced to North America. 

Everywhere in the West ex- 
cept Germany, he acquired a 
reputation as one of the most 
exciting yet profound expo- 
nents of Romantic and Late Ro- 
mantic music. His Beethoven in 
the Royal Festival Hall had an 
impact unequalled since Klem- 
perer’s. “Seeing him walk on 
stage,” said a member of his or- 
chestra, “you were never sure 
he would not trip over his feet 
or poke himself in the eye with 
the baton." Tennstedt, too, was 
never sure. His was a transpar- 
ent honesty that allowed all 
around him to witness the many 
fragile layers of uncertainty. 

in his 60th year, cancer 
struck. He was possessed by the 
notion that, like Mahler, he 
would die unfulfilled. The 
greater his success, the more in- 
secure he became and the more 
dependent on his patient wife. 
Inge, an alto he captured in a 
1954 Falsiaff, would travel 
with him as perpetual reassur- 
ance. Childless and self-ab- 
sorbed, prone to outbursts of 
petulance, his moods were 
unpleasant though short-lived. 

He was not a star in the Bern- 
stein or Karajan sense; he could 
not be expected to develop the 
socio-political skills essential to 
the cultivation of mass celebri- 
ty. Dressed like a provincial 
musician, he never learned to 
covet possessions. Hjs pastimes 
included sailing, cycling, hot-air 
ballooning and chess, but in 
truth be had no real interest out- 
side music and was never hap- 
pier than when studying scores. 


Hariington Primary, he won a 
place at Luton Grammar 
School. From there, he went on 
to the London School of Eco- 
nomics from which he gradu- 
ated with a BSc in Economies. 
But Clemitson was not intent on 
a career in economics or com- 
merce, and he trained for the 
Church at Bishop's College in 
Cheshunt He was then ready to 
emerge into the world as a 
model worker priest: which is re- 
ally what he remained for the 
rest of his life. 

Clemitson’s first appoint- 
ment as a curate was in 1958 at 
St Mary's, Bramail, in Sheffield. 
There was already an industri- 
al mission in Sheffield, led by a 
bishop, Leslie Turner, and Ted 
Wickham, later to become a suf- 
frage □ bishop. Shortly after- 
wards, when Turner retired and 
Wickham was promoted, the 
Sheffield Industrial Mission de- 
clined and. in 1962, Clemitson 
returned to Luton, as curate at 
Christ Church. This was a 
stroke of good fortune. 
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Tennstedt: an instinctive musicianship that, once heard, could never be denied 


Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


His association with the 
London Philharmonic was char- 
acterised by both sides as a love 
affair. He restored such confi- 
dence to the orchestra it began 
to believe itself the best in town 
and, when TennstedL conduct- 
ed, usually was. Every concert 
he gave was an event: audience, 
musicians and conductor alike 
would emerge shaken. 

Lack of appreciation in his 
native land pained him. It does 
not alter the fact that he is the 
only major conductor to emerge 
in Germany since the Second 
Worid Whr. probably the last link 
in a tradition stretching back to 
Nfldsch and Wsingartner. Unlike 
earlier titans, he possessed no 
discernible charisma, nor was he 
an intellectual (though he was 
tolerably well-read), or a vi- 
sionary. Spiritually he was con- 
fused. socially a disaster. What 


set Klaus Tennsledl apart as a 
conductor was his constant self- 
sacrifice to the music and an in- 
stinctive musicianship thau once 
heard, could never be denied. 

- Norman Lebrecht 


1 was the only journalist present 
on a memorable but poignant 
evening in June 1^94 when 
Klaus Tennstedt conducted for 
the last time, writes David Lister. 
and then gave me what was his 
last interview in Britain. He was 
honouring an inviuuion to con- 
duct a rehearsal by a nervous 
but thrilled Oxford University- 
orchestra before receiving an 
honorary doctorate a few days 
later. Fewer than a dozen of us 
watched him. 

Tennstedt was already ill and 
it was the first time he had con- 
ducted for over a year, during 
which he had undergone hip 


surgery. He handed his walking 
sticks to his wife, Inge, sat on the 
stool placed on the podium for 
him and addressed the orches- 
tra: “My hip is bad, ray eyes are 
had. my voice is bad, ray Eng- 
lish is bad. But we make music’' 

During the next two hours he 
transformed the sound of the 
university orchestra. 

“I am nervous." he told me 


before entering the Sheldonian, 
glancing down at his hip. “I am 
afraid now. Every time I go up 
there. I don’t know what will 
happen." 

Yet though Tennstedt’s fea- 
tures were constantly contorted 
in pain, as the students played 
the opening bars of Weber’s 
Obcrort overture he amazed his 
wife and his aides by leaping up 
from the stool and darting 
ahouL fixing individual members 
of the orchestra with a repri- 


manding look or a nod of en- 
couragement or a twinkle of the 
eye as his body seemed to dance 
with the music, swaying to the 
slower romantic parts, darting 
with his outstretched arms in the 
allegro, his back arched in the 

old famil iar position. 

The students, many in T- 
shirts and jeans and at the end 
of a day in which some had been 
taking finals, began to perspire. 
They had, they admitted after- 
wards, never been worked so 
hard, nor, I suspect, been 
spoken to so directly. 

“That noise," he said, be- 
ginning to revel in the job and 
glaring half-jokingly at the vio- 
lins as he scratched the inside 
of his ear as if it were invaded 
by an alien body, “that noise is 
aKanoffelsalat [potato salad]." 

And then the conductor 
famed for his romantic music 


performances gave an insight 
into that romanticism, as 
he chided the students into 
producing a mellower sound. 

“The whole overture is in a 
big forest and the moon is out 
and there are nymphs and there 
are glow-worms.” And he whis- 
tled the length and feel of the 
note he wanted to convey “an 
army of glow-worms". 

The girls in the String section 
began to mop their brows as he 
drove them on into the over- 
ture’s fester, more emotional 
swirl. He spat at his own hands 
in some signal to them to im- 
prove their fingerwork. “’Re- 
member the fingerboards. 
Vibrato. Romantic vibrato” 

Tennstedt said to me after- 
wards: “Will f conduct ^gain? 
Howcan I say? Don’t know. My 
doctors don't: know. Nobody 
knows.” 


For Luton was. and still is. 
unlike the other nearby towns 
in Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire. While these are in char- 
acter with other towns in 
south-east England and the 
outer Home Counties. Luton is 
not. Although there have been 
settlements at Luton since Sax- 
on times, the town has doubled 
in size since the First World War 
and has changed out of all 
recognition. If it was still the 
centre of its traditional hat 
trade, it had become an engi- 
neering and industrial town 
with its local economy based on 
motor cars and their compo- 
nents and the manufacture of 
such things as ball-bearings, 
pumps and water meters. To an 
outsider, Luton looked like a 
south Midlands (own which 
had slipped down the map. 

Gemilson's return to Luton 
suited him a many ways. It 
was. after all, his home territo- 
ry. His family background and 
his credentials in politics and 
trade unionism were impecca- 


ble. And there was one other 
greai advantage. 

Luton already had an es- 
tablished and thriving industri- 
al mission, and the town’s 
industrial culture was amenable 
to the idea of the worker priest 
bringing his social message to 
the factory floor. What is more, 
the mission was run by the re- 
doubtable Bill Gowland. a min- 
ister with many of the qualities 
which had made Donald Sop- 
er renowned. Gowland was an 
inspirational figure to aspiring 
young worker priests including 
Clemitson. It was no surprise 
when, two years after coming to 
Christ Church, he became the 
industrial chaplain to the dio- 
cese of St Albans. He retained 
that post, apart from a year's ab- 
sence directing an industrial 
mission in Singapore, until 
1971, when his eyes turned 
towards Parliament. 

Politically, I found Gemitson 
to be on the left of the local par- 
ty, which was not in the 1960s 
inclined that way, though it be- 


came so in the 1970s. It was a 
traditional Labour party then, 
and Gemitson. as a supporter 
of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament was on its more 
radical side. But his leftishness 
was never, that 1 can recall, 
exaggerated: it was always 
moderate and well-mannered. 

The Luton seat had been 
slightly altered by the Bound- 
ary Commissioners after 1970 
and, with the prospect of four 
years in Conservative hands. 
Labour needed a new champi- 
on. Clemitson must have ap- 
peared tailor-made to many of 
the selection committee, and he 
duly won the nomination. 

The southern part of Luton, 
in various parliamentary con- 
figurations. has been some- 
thing of a swing seaL In its 16 
parliamentary elections since 
1945, Conservatives have won 
nine and Labour has won sev- 
en. Labour's turn had come in 
1974, and Gemitson won both 
of that year's contests, the first 
by a slender 1,425 majority and 


the next by a more comfortable 
3,677. the kind of majority Lu- 
ton had not seen for the previ- 
ous 10 years. But Qemitson’s 
grip did not survive the 1979 
election, when he went down to 
defeat by a narrow 847. 

Clemiison's appetite for 
elections had not wholly abat- 
ed and be fought once more in 
1983, which was a famously 
bad year for his party. None the 
less, in an enlarged constituen- 
cy he achieved his highest ever 
vote. That was unavailing, how- 
ever, since his Conservative 
opponent, Graham Bright, put 
his vote up as well and a Lib- 
eral polled over 13.000, which 
must have been disheartening 
for Gemitson. That brought his 
political career to an end. 

How is it to be assessed? 
First of alL in a Parliament of 
over 600, subject to electoral 
swings and roundabouts, many 
Members are there for only a 
few years, in CIcmitson’s case 
a little over five. And only a few 
are destined to star. Gemitson 


was not one of these. Like most 
of his colleagues, he did a sol- 
id job as a backbench Member, 
serving both his party and his 
constituents diligently and welL 
Preferment never came his 
way save as Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to a cabinet min- 
ister (Albert Booth), a post he 
resigned on a matter of con- 
science. But, I think his great- 
est disappointment came when 
he decided to stand for Parlia- 
ment in the first place. As an 
Anglican clergyman, he had to 
renounce his orders to stand at 
ai). Wbat is more, be was unable 
to return to his priesthoor^t 
when be left Parliament. ** 
In each case, the trade union 
movement provided a refuge. In 
1971, the National Graphical As- 
sociation made him a research 
officer and later on, be was em- 
ployed by the Transport and 
General Workers' Union. Ear- 
ly last year, on retiring, Ivor 
Clemitson and his wife, Jan, went 
to live in a farmhouse in France. 

- Howie of Troon 


Birthdays 

Mr Craigie Ajichison, pointer, 72; Air 
Marshal Sir John Baker-Carr, 92; Sir 
Brian Barra n-Boyes, heart surgeon. 

74; Mr Clive Belts MP an Assistant 
Whip, 48; Sir Johannes Bjelke- 
Pe terse n, former prime minister of 
Queensland, 87; Mr Richard Black- 
ford. composer, 44: Mr Michael 
Bond, creator of Paddington Bear, 
72; Dr Sydney Brenner, biologist, 7 1; 
Sir John Caines, former senior dvD 
servant. 65; Mr Edward Crew, Chief 
Constable. West Midlands, 52; Mr 
Tim Flavin, actor, dancer and singer, 
39; Mr Stephen Hendry, snooker 
player, 29; The Right Rev Michael 
Henley, Bishop of St Andrews, 
Dunkdd and Dunblane, 59; Lord 
Johnston, a Senator of the College 
of Justice in Scotland, 56; Sir Liam 
McCollum, a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
Northern Ireland, 65: Mr Ronan 
Rafferty, golfer, 34; Sir Colin Shep- 
herd, former MP, 60; Mr Bernard 
Shrim sky, journalist. 67; Mr Robert 
Stack, actor, 79: Mr Kenneth Turpin, 
former Vice-Chancellor, Oxford 
University, 83; The Right Rev 
Michael Vickers, Assistant Bishop. 
Blackburn, 69. 


LAW REPORT: 13 January 1998 


Guidelines for cases of director’s disqualification 


In dismissing a cross-appeal 
by the Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry to 
increase the period of 
disqualification imposed on 
former company directors 
under section 6 of the 
Company Directors 
Disqualification Act 1986, the 
Court of Appeal gave general 
guidance on the relevance 
and admissibility of evidence 
for the purpose of 
determining the length of 
the period of disqualification. 

Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry v Gntfithi ar id orz Court 
of Appeal iLcrt Wooll. Master of 
the Rolls, Lord ]usuce Waller .and 
Lord justice Robert Water) 16 

December |997 
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The Court of Appeal dis- 
missed, by consent, the appeals 
of Roy Conway and John Was- 
sell against disqualification or- 


ders for two years made under 
section 6 of the Company Di- 
rectors Disqualification Act 
19S6. and dismissed the cross- 
appeal by the Secretary of 
State to increase the period of 
disqualification. 

The appellants had been, 
with Sidney Griffiths, directors 
of Westmid Packing Services 
Ltd. The judge had made find- 
ings in relation to the appel- 
lants that they had failed to 
keep themselves properly in- 
formed about the company’s 
financial position. 

NigdDtnisQC and Mardta Maher {Os- 
borne Clarke. Bristol) Jbr the Secretary 
ofSiak'iMidhadBr^gsQC and Abbas 
Mithara. soEdtor advocate (Lee Crow- 
den Binrtin$iam) fi Jr tfie appellants. 


Lord Woolf MR handed down 
the judgment of the court. 

In the present case the court 


did not accept that the judge 
had erred in principle in im- 
posing the minimum period of 
disqualification, or that he was 
plainly wrong to do so. That was 
sufficient to dispose of the ap- 
peal. but the court was anxious 
to ensure that its dismissal of the 
Sccre taiy of State’s cross-appeal 
did not convey the wrong mes- 
sage, and wished to give the fol- 
lowing general guidance as to 
what was relevant and admis- 
sible evidence for Ibe purpose 
of deciding the length of the 
disqualification period: 

* I ) it was of the greatest impor- 
tance that any individual undertak- 
ing (he statutory and Gduciarv 
obligations or being a company di- 
rector should realise that they were 
inescapable personal responsibilities; 

* 2) the power to grant leave to act 
in respect of a specified company un- 
der section 17 of the Act was irrel- 
evant in determining the proper 
period of disqualification; 


■ 3) although tile primary purpose 
of disqualification of directors was 
to protect the public, there must also 
be an element of deterrence; 

* 4) negotiation as to the accept- 
ability of on admission on a certain 
basis of fact would seem to be as sen- 
sible in the context of disqualifica- 
tion of directors as in the criminal 
context, bur the question whether a 
discretion was likely lo be exercised 
under section 17 shoold not come 
into the calculation of a discount in 
the period of disqualification; 

* 5) there was no complicated, ar- 
cane or inflexible code of evidential 
rules applicable in disqualification 
cases: the essential thing would be 
for the court to use common sense 
and adopt a practical and flexible ap- 
proach to ease management, so as 
to confine the evidence to that 
which was probative; 

* 6) when it came to matters of mit- 
igation and to applications under 
section 17 the court was not re- 
stricted to the facts of the offence; 


had been in jeopardy, whether he 
had admitted the offence, his 
general conduct before and after 
the offence, and the periods of 
disqualification of his co-directors 
that might have been ordered by 
other courts, might be relevant and 
admissible in determining the ap- 
propriate period or disqualifica- 
tion, and to an application under 
section 17; 


* 7) a wide variety of matters, in- 
cluding the former director’s age and 
state of health, the length of time be 


• 8) the principles applicable to tile- 
court's jurisdiction under the 1986' 
Act were now reasonably clear, and 
the application of those principles 
to fads of a particular-case was a ■ 
matter for the trial judge: the cita- 
tion of previous, cases as to the 
period of disqualification would, in 
the great majority of cases, be 
unnecessary and inappropriate; 

• 9) over-elaboration in the prep* 

ration and hearing of disqualifica- 
tion cases and a technical approach 
to the admissibility of evidence was 
contributing to delay: what was re- 
quired was sufficient evidence to- . 
enable the court to adopt a broad- 
brush approach. - • 
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Pressure mounts 
in US against IMF 
bail-outs in Asia 


m 


Political opposition is mounting in 
- the United States to the 
multi-billion rescue packages for 
the troubled Asian economies 
being co-ordinated by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Mary Dqevsky in Washington asks if 
■ the US-backed bail-outs could be 
derailed, as high-level delegations 
continue to tour the Far East, 
-touting offers of financial support 
and recipes for financial stability. 

Opposition to US support for the IMF res- 
cues comes from both ends of the politi- 
cal spectrum. From the right comes the 
view that “you can’t buck the marker. Ac- 
cordingly, the market should be allowed 
to determine what happens to the Asian 
economies, not the IMF or the US ad- 
. ministration. From the right, too, comes 
long-standing distrust of international 
institutions, particularly ones that cost the 
United States money that seems out of 
proportion to the benefits. 

From the left comes the view that the 
much-prophesied budget surplus -which 
the Central Budget Office forecasts for 
1999 at the earliest - should not be 
squandered in advance on rescuing feck- 
less foreigners. Why should the US bail- 
out the mainly private bankers and 
investors whose irresponsibility arguably 
precipitated the present crisis, and why 
should the US be pouring money into 
countries that are economic competi- 
tors? If money is available, it should be 
used for social programmes at home. 

Support for anri-IMF views comes 
also from some economists, in the US and 
in Asia, who argue that the rigour and dis- 
cipline urged by the IMF are not suitable 
medicine for Asia. Jeffrey Sachs, director 
of the Harvard Institute of International 
Development, is one of the most vocal crit- 
ics, arguing that the IMF solutions have 
actually aggravated Asia’s financial crisis. 
Other analysts ask where economic pre- 
scriptions end and politics begins. 

“Should the IMF cany out structural 
reform?” asked Michael Zielenziger, a 


Tokyo-based US analyst. “Should it be 
telling President Suharto to go? Should 
it be telling government cronies in In- 
donesia or South Korea to get out of the 
trough? I’m not sure that it should.” 

Yesterday, Michel Camdessus, the 
managing director of the Washington- 
based IMF, and a senior IMF delegation 
were in South Korea and are expected in 
Indonesia shortly. The US Treasury's 
chief trouble-shooter. Deputy Secretary 
Lawrence Summers, was in Singapore with 
a delegation of his own, headed also for 
Indonesia, Thailand and South Korea. 
And tbe US Defence Secretary, William 
Cohen, who had co-opted a Treasury ad- 
viser specialising in Asian economies 
and another from the State Department 
to travel with him, was in Malaysia, with 
a 12-day itinerary ahead of him that in- 
cludes the same countries, plus Japan and 
China. 

The aim of the IMF delegation is to ex- 
amine what progress has been made in the 
economic reforms it has recommended. 
The purpose of the US delegations - dis- 
tilled from advisers* statements - is to con- 
vince the Asian countries that the US "is 
a friend and support in good times and 
bad”, to persuade them to implement 
“sound policies that can promote confi- 
dence and stability”, but most of all to 
“shore up confidence” in the region and 
prevent any further dramatic slides. Mr 
Cohen has the additional brief to judge 
what can be salvaged from the millions of 
dollars' worth of defence orders that 
could be lost to US industry. 

US concerns are twofold: the first - and 
the one that most concerns Mr Clinton 
both immediately and in the long term - 
is the possible effect on the US economy 
if the Asian economies, particularly those 
of Indonesia and South Korea, do not re- 
spond to the treatment prescribed by the 
IMF. The second, which is likely to make 
itself felt later this month, is the force of 
opinion - in the public at large and in Con- 
gress - which is uniting against US 
involvement in the Asian rescues. In 
comparison with the panic that gripped 
Indonesia last week, this potential do- 
mestic revolt in the US appears minor, but 
it threatens to grow. 



Small investors monitoring the Hong Kong Stock Exchange 
morning trading yesterday. Hong Kong's blue-chip Hang Seng 
index was savaged at the opening, with a seli-ofT slicing more 


than 10 per cent off share prices. Shares were driven down 
by a prime rate hike, coBapse of the Peregrine Investments 
group and the widespread market crisis Photograph: Reuter 


Peregrine collapses in East Asian turmoil 


The collapse of the 
Peregrine Group, 

Hong Kong% largest 
home-grown financial 
conglomerate, was 
confirmed yesterday. 
Stephen Vines reports 
from the former British 
colony on the rise and 
fall of a high-flyer. 


When the Peregrine Group was 
founded, just under 10 years 
ago, it was widely seen as being 
the brightest and best connect- 
ed kid on the financial services 
block. In just a couple of years 
the group looked set to fulfil this 
early promise. 


Picking up the pieces alter the 
world- wide stock market collapse 
of 1^87. Peregrine was a driving 
force in attracting international at- 
tention to the promise of Far East 
markets, it played a big role in the 
development of China's capital 
markets and helped generate 
the excitement which sent share 
prices surging in other Asian 
emerging markets. 

Backed by some of Hong 
Kong's most prominent tycoons, 
notably Li Ka-shing and Larry 
Yung the most powerful Chinese 
mainland businessman based in 
Hong Kong Peregrine scooped 
up the cream of the initial pub- 
lic offering business and gathered 
a string of blue-chip clients. Be- 
fore it collapsed yesterday. Pere- 
grine had become the biggest 


home-grown Asian financial con- 
glomerate outside Japan. 

It was founded by Philip Tose, 
tbe son of a former managim> part- 
ner in the WueHood stockbroker's 
Vickers da Costa, and Francis Le- 
ung who is well connected with 
the mainland Chinese-assocdaied 
companies which became the 
darlings of the Hong Kong stock 
market in Lbe mid-1990s. 

Typically Peregrine estab- 
lished itself in Asian countries by 
forming good relations with the 
leaders of these nations. Many of 
them liked the outspoken views 
of Mr lose who declared himself 
to be a advocate of autocracy. He 
spoke the language authoritari- 
an governments liked to hear. 
None more so than the rulers of 
Indonesia where Peregrine ulti- 


mately met its fate by advancing 
a short term loan to a trans- 
portation company called Steady 
Safe, which has connections with 
Indonesia's ruling Suharto fam- 
ily. The $260m unsecured loan 
to Steady Safe was equivalent to 
more than a quarter of Pere- 
grine's shareholder's equity. 

It is still not dear why Pere- 
grine made such an extraordinary 
commitment. The loan was bro- 
kered in the fixed income de- 
partment headed by Andre Lee, 
the Korean whizz kid, recruited 
from Lehman Brothers. Andre 
Lee was regarded as a star whose 
judgement was vindicated by the 
small fortune he earned for Ifere- 
grine. As a god of the bond mar- 
ket he was left to his own devices. 

Outlook, page 19 


UK fund 
managers 
steer clear 


More evidence emerged yesterday that the 
continuing Far Eastern turmoil has start- 
ed to filter through to the UK economy. 
UK fund managers are shying away from 
the troubled region, according to the lat- 
est Merrill Lynch Gallup survey, and the 
crisis has also begun to impact upon the 
London bousing market 

UK fund managers have become bear- 
ish on Hong Kong and Singapore for the 
first Lime since the crisis began, according 
to Gallup and Merrill Lynch. 

Bijal Shah, global strategist at Merrill 
Lynch, attributed the “sell” stance in 
countries in both Singapore and Hong 
Kong to two factors. 

First, companies in both Singapore 
and Hong Kong are exposed to smaller 
countries, such as South Korea, with seri- 
ous economic problems. Second, both 
Singapore and Hong Kong have taken an 
aggressive interest rate stance in an attempt 
to defend their currencies. 

“It seems as if the contagion is spread- 
ing outwards”, commented Mr Shah. 

According to the survey, bearish UK 
fond managers outnumbered bullish ones 
by 1 1 per cent in Hong Kong and IS per 
cent in Singapore. 

There was also evidence that financial 
turmoil in the Far East had tempered the 
London housing market boom, according 
to Saviils. the upmarket estate agent. 

The value of Central London proper- 
ties rose by more than a fifth last year, as 
buyers rushed to snap up new homes, bring- 
ing back memories of the 1980s housing 
boom. But Saviils believes Central London 
prices will rise by just 4 per cent this year. 

But. in the longer term, Saviils predicts the 
commercial prtrperty market will shrug off the 
conspicuous lack of Far Eastern buyers and 
should continue to grow strongly in 1998. 

Aubrey Adams, managing director of 
Saviils. said yesterday: “London surged 
ahead much faster than expected this 
year and the Far East will slow growth but 
the market should still continue to grow. 
For commercial property the Far East is 
not a factor with the hulk of activity com- 
ing from UK funds. There should be 
strong growth in tbe commercial sector for 
the next eighteen months at least” 

Saviils profits rose by more than a third 
to £4.1m for the six months to October how- 
ever its shares slipped 4p to J24p. 

- Lea Paterson and Andrew Yates 
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Contagion spreads to take further toll in Hong Kong 


The turmoil in the Asian 
financial markets spread to 
Hong Kong yesterday as 
nervous investors drove share 
prices down to their lowest 
point in almost three years 
in the wake of official 
confirmation of the collapse 
of Peregrine Group, 

Hong Kong’s largest 
home grown financial 
conglomerate, Stephen Vines, in 
Hong Kong, and Diane Coyle, 
in London, report. 


Interbank rates touched 20 per cent 
during the day, confirming the worst 
fears of yet another rise in prime rates 
which in turn threaten to forther weak- 
en the properly sector which dominates 
the Hong Kong stock exchange. 

By the end of the morning's trad- 
ing the blue chip Hang Seng Index 
slumped to 7.909 points, a loss of some 
1 1 per cent, before it dosed almost 9 
per cent down at 8,121. The leaves 
the stock market at half the level it 
reached during rbe optimistic days of 
last summer. 

“It’s like sitting on the Titanic", said 
one harassed broker rushing out of Ex- 
change Square which houses the stock 
exchange. Inside, the market makers 


were pondering how much damage 
would be inflicted on the properly 
market as interest rales moved re- 
lentlessly upwards. 

.After last Friday's interest rate 
rise, tbe mortgage rate hit a six year 
high. “What the market is now com- 
ing to grips with is the question of af- 
fordability''. said James OsNirn. the 
director of sales at ING Barings Se- 
curities in Hong Kong. He believes that 
with interest rates at current levels ex- 
isting borrowers will have difficulty 
maintaining repayments while poten- 
tial home purchasers will shy away. 

Hong Kong’s interest rates are 
high because the government pro- 
tects the local currency through a cur- 
rency board which defends the Hi mg 
Kong dollar's fixed link to the US dol- 
lar by squeezing liquidity out of the mar- 
ket at times when the local currency 
comes under pressure. The main 
weapon in iu> armoury is interest rates. 
Pushing rates up us high as 2 * « J per cent, 
at one point during the crisis, both 
makes the Hong Kong dollar attractive 
as an investment and makes it hard l« »r 
speculators to acquire because the cost 
of short-term borrowing is prohibitive. 

However, as Sir Donald Tsang. 
Hong Kong's financial. secretary, freely 
admitted over the weekend, preserv ing 
the US dollar link causes a great deal 
of pain, in the form of high interest rates. 
“We all reckon it's the price we have 
to pay for the stability we need", he said. 
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Yesterday Tung Chee-hwa. the 
Chief Executive, stressed that the 
link “definitely" would not be 
changed, “we have the determination 
and the ability to continue the link”. 
He said: “Without this link Hong 
Kong's stock market and financial 
market would be in a stale of chaos". 

Since October the currency board 
which hacks the link has survived still 
tests with the result that the Hong Kong 
dollar has emerged from the crisis as 
the i mJv freely tradable currency m .Asia 
to have avoided even the smallest 
amount of deflation. 

Hong Kong foreign currency re- 
serves have actually increased since the 
crisis began and the high rales of in- 
terest in the local currency have helped 
keep Hong Kong dollar deposits high. 
It therefore seems unlikely that any- 


thing will shake tbe fixed link, at least 
for tbe time being. 

Confirmation of Peregrine's pend- 
ing liquidation came after the stock 
market closed yesterday. It followed 
the collapse of last ditch talks with an 
unnamed white knight. At the end of 
last week tbe Swiss based Zurich 
Group walked away from a deal to 
take a 24 per cent stake in Peregrine 
which is believed to have incurred loss- 
es of as much as 5600 million, equiv- 
alent to almost two thirds of its 
shareholder's funds. 

Tom Grimmer. Peregrine’s 
spokesman, said thai “various parties 
are interested in a number of divisions" 
of the failed company. Investors in 
Peregrine funds managed to get their 
money back yesterday. 

The biggest stock market impact of 


the Peregrine collapse was felt by Chi- 
na associated companies. Francis Le- 
ung, one of Peregrine's founders, had 
been known as the Godfather of so 
called Red Chip listings, having han- 
dled mosL of the bigger issues. Red 
Chip investors took fright, sending the 
index which tracks these listings, 
down by over 21 percent. 

All support levels for the Hong 
Kong stock market have crumbled. ”1 
think we're in no man's land.” Mr 
Osborn said. 

In London and other European 
stock markets share prices dived in re- 
action to the overnight Asian move- 
ments and in anticipation of another 
sharp decline on Wall Street. The ner- 
vous lone was set as much by Friday’s 
share price fall in tbe US, when the 
Dow Jones index lost 222 points, as 
by the overnight slump in Hong Kong 
and Singapore. 

In early trade the US market, too, 
fell sharply. But it recovered in time 
to repair some of the earlier damage 
in London. 

The FTSE-100 index ended near- 
ly 70 points lower at 5,068.8, having 
recovered from a drop of 150 points 
to well below the 5,000 level at one 
point. The index closed yesterday 
just 40 points lower than a month ago. 

Tbe Dow fell fast on opening and 
was as much as 133 points lower at one 
stage. By late morning it bad climbed 
back to 7,583.66, a gain of 3 points. 


Deutsche overhaul could mark the 
end of Morgan Grenfell name 


Morgan Grenfell, one of 
the oldest names in the 
City, could disappear as 
part of a radical overhaul 
of Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell (DMG). The 
proposals are an attempt 
to foster doser 
integration between 
Deutsche Bank’s disparate 
activities. 

Lea Paterson reports. 

Deutsche Bank, one of Ger- 
many’s "big three” banks, is 
conducting a strategic review of 


DMG. its London-based in- 
vestment hanking arm. 

The German bank, which is 
evaluating proposals to merge 
DMG with its commercial 
banking division, is expected l» 
announce ihe results ol its re- 
view ''within weeks". 

Under plans being evaluated 
hv ihe Deutsche hoard, the 
name Morgan Grenfell, one ol 
ihe oldest names in the City, 
could disappear. 

A manage me m reshuffle is 
another likely consequence of 
ihe proposed restructure. 
Michael Dobson. DMG schiel 
executive, is one ol ihe 
Deutsche board members 


lipped as likely to change roles. 

Mr Dobson o»uld head up 
Deutsche V asset management 
division after the restructure. 
His poM is likely to be filled by 
one of Deutsche's existing 
board members. 

Morgan Grenlcll. the UK 
bank bought In Deutsche in 
I'm was initially run as a stand- 
alone operation. Three years 
jgi». DeuLsehe merged its in- 
vestment bunking activities with 
l hi isc ol Morgan Grenfell to 
create DMG. 

This [the proposal under 
consideration at Deutsche! Kail 
Ihe next step in the evolutionary 
process at Deutsche Morgan 


Grenfell,” one industiy com- 
mentator said. 

DMG has expanded rapidly in 
recent years. Most of the growth 
has been organic - DMG has be- 
o ime notorious in the City for 
to m pti ng employees away from ri- 
val banks with high salaries. But 
DMG has also made acquisitions, 
including the purchase Iasi year 
of die equity' derivatives unit of 
NaiWcsL ihe UK bank. 

The key benefit of the re- 
structure would be the potential 
for exploiting synergies between 
Deutsche's investment and com- 
mercial banking activities. 

“It s all an issue of cross-sell- 
ing products.” commented Piers 



Worie at DMG’s HQ in Finsbury Circus London may be 
merged with Deutsche’s commercial banking division 


Brown. European banking ana- 
lyst at UBS. who predicts 
Deutsche will attempt to sell in- 
vestment banking services to its 
extensive commercial banking 
client base. 

But Deutsche's proposals are 
far from risk free, according to in- 
dustry experts. On the cultural 
side, the City predicts difficulties 
in integrating the more bureau- 
cratic. traditionally less well-paid 


commercial bankers, with their 
more colourful, highly paid in- 
vestment banking counterparts. 

Deutsche's commercial divi- 
sion has also spent many years 
buikfingupftsdientbase.atasub- 
stantial cost. If poorly structured, 
DMG could earn substantial 

profits fr om co mroemal hrm k rj rs- 
tomeis at little incremental cost 
which could foe! resentment with- 
in the bank. 
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The virtues in a 
conglomerate 


Fund managers may hate conglom- 
erates, but Tomkins yesterday put up 
a pretty good argument in favour of 
diversification. Forget chairman Greg 
Hutchings' argument that because all 
the businesses are manufacturers they 
can all be run the same way. No, the 
real reason for being a conglomerate 
is that when some of your businesses 
have a bad year others do well. 

Which is precisely what happened 
to Tbmkins. Performance from fluid 
controls and building products, as well 
as its professional division - which in- 
cludes struggling bicycle manufacturer 
Murray and Smith & Wesson, the 
handgun maker - was pedestrian. But 
by virtue of storaiing results from the 
food and newly created automotive 
polymers divisions. Tomkins was able 
to main tain its famously unbroken 
record of profit growth. Adjusting for 
the fact that the previous half year 
lasted a week longer than this time, 
earnings per share rose by a fifth. 

On other financial criteria, too, the 
group can hardly be faulted. It is par- 
ticularly good at turning profits into 
cash, churning out 17.7p of free cash 
per share in the six month period. This 
still easily covers the interim dividend, 
which was bumped up by a healthy 14.4 
per cent to 3.50p. 

Can To mkins keep this up? The Gty 
dearly thinks not. A similar record for 
a company in, say. the media sector 
would produce a sky-high share price 
rating. But now that Tomkins has been 
forced to give up its search for large, 
underperforming companies in un- 
related areas the belief is that the 
growth will dry up. 

Tomkins maintains that it can con- 
tinue to expand by bolting businesses 
on to its existing operations. It says it 
has identified several opportunities 
which, when combined with the re- 
maining £40 m worth of shares it still 
has to buy back, would take its balance 
sheet from a net cash position of 
£188m to the IS percent gearing target 
it has set for itself. If the deals don’t 
come off. Tomkins will simply buy back 
more shares. 

Given the City’ s growing attraction 
to debt, that position is still far too con- 
servative. Tomkins, however, won’t be 
shifted. And as long as it continues to 


Tomkins: At a glance 

Market value: £3 531m, share price 300p (- 10 ) 
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out of the way. Pace may eventually 
stage a recovery when it gets the 
benefit of the BSkyB set-top box order 
next year. Long term, however, it’s still 
possible that larger competitors will 
obliterate Pace altogether. Still one to 
avoid. 


Mulberry sinks 
into the red 


deliver growth, investors cannot afford 
to be too critical. Analyses are looking 
for full-year profits of about £495m 
putting tiie shares, down 1 Op yesterday 
to 300p, on a pitifully low forward p/e 
ratio of just 11. FashioD can be taken 
too fan Tomkins deserves better. 


Patent problems 
at Pace 


Two profit warnings, the departure of 
a chief executive, and shares worth just 
a third of their flotation price: you 
would have thought thing s couldn’t get 
any worse for Face Micro Technology. 
But they just did. Already the most 
disastrous new issue of recent years, the 
satellite-TV decoder maker yesterday 
reported wo rse-than -expected losses 
and set aside £lOm in provisions. The 
shares slipped Sp to a new low of 37.5p. 

Malcolm Miller, the newly installed 
chief executive, must have expected 
more. But rather than proclaim the 


brave new dawn of digital television he 
first had to clear up the mess his pre- 
decessors had left, ft seems the 
previous management decided not to 
set aside any cash for royalty payments 
on intellectual property used in digital 
satellite decoders. Now the owners of 
said patents are asking for their money, 
and the company has had to put away 
£5m to cover the liability. Even though 
the final settlement should be a lower 
figure, this does not bode well. 

Other nasties included a £4m write- 
off after CanalPlus, the French media 
group, took over one of Pace's cus- 
tomers in continental Europe and 
rendered Pace’s stock worthless. There 
will be more to come in the second half 
once the group decides how many jobs 
and offices it has to cut to reduce costs. 

A final worry is Pace's balance 
sheet. The group claims to have over 
£lOm in the bank, but this was largely 
achieved by calling in debtors and not 
paying creditors - the £581.000 interest 
charge for the half suggests the group 
is still carrying some borrowings. 

With all the bad news now hopefully 


Mulberry may specialise in designer 
luggage and fancy soft furnishings but 
its share-price performance has been 
very much a cheap and nasty affair. 
Floated at I53p in autumn 19%. they 
reached an elegant 214_5p within the first 
six months but have been sinking like 
a sione ever since. The bombshell 
came last month with a profits warning 
caused by poor Christmas trading and 
the effects of the strong pound, which 
has affected tourist spending in London. 

The grim tidings were confirmed 
yesterday with half-year figures show- 
ing Mulberry sank further into the red 
with a £720.000 deficit compared with 
the previous year’s £430,000 loss. The 
shares gave up a further 5.5p to 64.5p. 

The strength of sterling alone has 
cost the company £2.4m while sales in 
its accessories division have fallen by 
5 per cent. In Japan, the company may 
have to seek another distributor as its 
current one has announced financial 
problems. 

Mulberry has cm payroll costs by 10 
per cent. A pay freeze for staff and a 
12 per cent pay cut for directors will 
also save further funds. But the outlook 
does not look too encouraging Though 
trading picked up in the last two weeks 
before Christmas, it was not enough to 
rescue the figures, which are still run- 
ning well below budget. 

The company has warned that the 
strong pound will continue to hit prof- 
its while the weakness of key European 
economies is another problem. Mul- 
berry made much of its aim of £50m 
sales at its flotation but that looks some 
way off. Without that critical mass, the 
group’s cost structure will make il dif- 
ficult to get the double-digit margins 
enjoyed by rivals. 

On revised forecasts of £900.000 for 
this year, the shares trade on a forward 
rating of 22 falling to 14. Given its poor 
track record Mulberry still looks too 
expensive. 


Watchdog to crack down on 
late pension contributions 


Thousands of employers 
are committing criminal 
offences by falling to pay 
contributions to pension 
schemes on time. As 
Andrew Verity reports, the 
crime is especially 
prevalent in exactly the 
type of scheme that the 
Government wants to 
offer to low earners. 


Opra. the occupational pensions 
regulator, said pension scheme 
actuaries had blown the whistle 
on more than 2,000 employers 
that were breaking the law by 
putting off payments to pension 
schemes and failing to treat 
them properly as employee pay. 

John Hayes. Opra’s chair- 
man, said the regulator would 
begin fining trustees of schemes 
where employers persisted in 
delaying contributions. 

“They are under the cultural 
illusion that somehow the em- 
ployer's contributions are just 
another creditor to be paid 
when you are flush with cash. 
They will be disabused of the 
notion that it is their money. 
Once the money has been de- 
ducted it is the employees* 
money. It is not theirs to muck 
about with,” he said. 


Mr Hayes said he had told 
the Government that the crime, 
outlawed under sectioD 49 of the 
Pensions An 1995, presented a 
serious problem for stakeholder 
pensions, the Government’s 
p lann ed scheme to give private 
pensions to low earners- Pro- 
posals on stakeholder pensions 
are due later this year. 

Most failures to pay occur in 
money purchase - also known 
as defined contribution - 
schemes that cover more than 
one employer. Money purchase 
schemes* which are the model 
the Department of Social Se- 
curity (DSS) wants to introduce, 
depend on a defined contribu- 
tion and the fortunes of the 
stock markets as opposed to. 
guaranteeing a pension that 
relates to the final salary. 

According to Opra, in many 
cases the central administrator 
did not know what ijts member 
firms were doing. Far from be- 
ing a technical breach, failure 
to pay could cause a drop in of 
members’ savings, especially 
when markets were volatile. 

Further, thousands more de- 
fined contribution schemes now 
have no trustees, without whom 
no benefits can be paid. While 
Opra is campai gning to appoint 
professional trustees, there are 
over 2,000 “orphan” schemes, of 
which only 100 have been fixed. 


Companies such as Grand 
Metropolitan, before last year s 
merger with Guinness, have 



by the DSS to the schemes are 
so small they cannot cover ad4 
ministration costs. ’ jr- 

Norwich Union, Sun Life; y. 
and Scottish Amicable, three of 
the lea ding providers of defined 
contribution schemes, have all. 
stopped offering them, saying 
rebates are too tight to mate die 
schemes viable. They are en- 
couraging members to join per- 
sonal pensions instead. 

Pension experts insist that 
private pensions are unlikely to 
give low earners better benefits 
than Sexps, the second state pen-; 
sion created in 1978. They fear 

even large-scale schemes will not 
be viable unless sales costs are . 
cut by compelling every worker 
into a private scheme. 

Colin Steward, secretary of 
the Joint Working Group on 
Occupational Pensions, the in- - 
this try body which negotiates ^ 
with the Government, said: 
“There is a considerable 
amount of scepticism as to who 
is gping to come forward and ac- 
tually provide stakeholder pen- 
sions. People on low incomes 
can't afford to put any money 
aside anyway- whether it is go- 
ing to be cost effective or not-” 



Servisair shares dive on profits warning 


Shares in Servisair. the airport 
ground handler, plunged by a 
quarter yesterday after the com- 
pany warned that accounting 
changes, the mild weather and 
the loss of an important cus- 
tomer would hit profits. The 
warning sent the shares down 
65p to dose at 200p. wiping 
£26m off Servisair’s value. 

The company. Europe’s 
largest independent ground 
handler, said 1997 profits would 
include a charge of £475,000 
because of changes in the 
accounting treatment of Heath- 
row Cargo Handling, its joint 
venture with Air France. 


A goodwill write-off of 
£2 .5m in the 1996 accounts will 
also be taken against reserves. 

Last year’s results will be 
further affected by a £300,000 
reduction in income from its de- 
icing business due to the mild 
weather in November and 
December. 

Profits this year will be hit by 
the loss of business from Air 
UK, Servisair’s second biggest 
customer, which is withdrawing 
from a number of routes and re- 
ducing services on others. 

The loss of income is ex- 
pected to be in the region of 
£lm - less than 10 per cent of 


the £14m worth of business 
Servisair does with Air UK. • 

Results this year will also be 
reduced by around £1.2m be- 
cause of changes in the law re^ 
lating to profit-related pay and 
an increase in pension charges. 

Servisair made pre-tax 
profits of £7.1m in 1996 on sales 
of £154mand analysts had been 
pencilling in profits of £Sm for 
1997 and £lQ.lm for the current 
year. Despite the loss of work 
from Air UK, the company 
said it anticipated satisfactory 
growth in underlying trading this 
year.; % ^ — 

- MM\o& Harrison 
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From Monday January 5th until Saturday February 28th, the following 
establishments are offering readers a two course lunch or early evening supper for 

just £10 per person. 


To participate in the offer simply collect one token (tokens will be printed every day until Sat- 
urday February 28th) and then telephone the restaurant of your choice quoting yourself as an 
Independent diner. On your arrival at the restaurant you should present your token in order 
to qualify for the offer. Each token is valid for a complete cable booking. The tokens will be 
valid for one week only, and will be dated accordingly. To continue to participate in the offer, 
simply collect a token from the week in which you wish to dine. Pre-booking is essential and 

all bookings are subject to availability. 


A special discount is available on selected items in the Bluebird and Le Pont de la Tour shops 

on presentation of the token. 
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The Independent offer is available at the 
following restaurants: 


Bluebird 350 King’s Road. London. SW3 5UU 
0171 559 1000 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 


2 y^ 6 Pr ' nt ThC Desi ^ 1 Museum - 28 Shad Thames, London. SE I 
0171 378 7031 

lunch !2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 6pm -7pm* 


Le Pont de la Tour Bar & Grill 36d Shad Thames, London SEI 2YE 
0171 403 8403 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm, earfy evening supper bpm -7pm 


Blue Print Cafe 


THE INDEPENDENT INDEPENDENT 


Mezzo 100 Wardour Street, London. WIV3LE 

0171 3144000 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 


i Vilid beewoen Saninfay January Kith and Friday January 16th 
Name 


Quaglino's 1 6 Bury Street St James's. London. SW I Y 6AL 
0171 930 6767 

Lunch ! 2noon - 3pm. early evening supper 5.30pm - 6.30pm 


Address. 


boo. 

P«BpBe In TT» Independent* Conm Rtsomnu OO fetch 


2inc Bar & Grill 21 Heddon Street London, WIR7LF 
0171 255 8B99 

The special 3 course menu is available between 1 2noon and 7pm 
between Monday and Wednesday the offer is extended until 1 1 pm* 


The offer is available 7 days a week at aff six restaurants 
■Oosed from bpm on Sunday Offer rot avalabte after 6pm on February 14 


Further flops hit 
AIM’s reputation 


Former managing director 
serves writ on Save Group £ 


Yesterday was a bad day 
for the Alternative 
Investment Market after 
one of its members 
went bust and another 
announced it had been 
forced to put its UK 
business into 
receivership. 

Andrew Yates reports on 
the growing number of 
business flops which have 
tarnished the junior 
market’s reputation. 


First Information, the distressed 
CD-Rom manufacturer, has 
been forced to apply to the 
courts for an administration 
order as it is unable to satisfy 
its creditors and cannot secure 
new funds. 

The group's collapse, comes 
less than two years after it 
joined ihe AIM markeL 

First Information was floated 
at 165p in March 1996 by 
KPMG, one of the country’s 
largest accountancy firms. Char- 
terhouse Tilney, the brokers, 
also advised on the group’s en- 
try on to AIM. The management 
team, lead by shareholder James 
Edmonds and Including Michael 
Rodd, a former presenter of 
BBC’s Tomorrow's World, pre- 
dicted fast-growing sales of its 
FlagTower CD-Roms. 

However, just months later 


the group was forced to admit 
that sales had fallen well short 
of flotation forecasts. Since 
then the group being battered 
by Ihe slump in the demand for 
CD-Roms due to poor demand 
and intense competition. 

“This flop is another em- 
barrassment for AIM. KPMG 
and Charterhouse Tilney must 
share a lot of the responsibili- 
ty for this and should hold 
lbeir beads in shame.*' one City 
fund manager said. First Infor- 
mation's shares were suspend at 
2.25p yesterday. 

jiising losses bas also forced 
Crown Products, the gif rw are 
group, to call in the receivers at 
Hunkydory, its UK subsidiaiy, 
putting 85 jobs under threat. 
Floated at 50p by Brook Cor- 
porate Finance of Birmingham 
in 1995. its shares have were sus- 
pended last Friday at just J.75p. 

Hunkydory had a contract 
with Disney to make anything 
from Winnie the Pooh mugs to 
pencil cases adorned with Beat- 
rix Potter characters. However, 
under chairman Michael 
Hughes, Crown Products over- 
reached itself after embarking 
on an acquisition spree. 

The casualties are the latest 
in a long line of business flops 
which have tarnished the rep- 
utation of the junior market. 
Recent flotations such as Omni- 
media. another CD-Rom group 
and Refiec. which makes re- 
flective inks, have also been a 
disaster. 


Dean Overton, the former managing director of Save 
Group, the petrol retailer, has served a writ on the company 
claiming “substantial damages” for breach of contract Mr 
Overton was dismissed by the company on 8 November for 
“gross misconduct”. He claimed yesterday that the company’s 
objective was “to avoid paying compensation at all costs”. 
He said he had not been paid his contractual notice pay and 
other benefits. Save Group was unavailable for comment last 
night but last week chairman James Rost wrote to shareholders 
explaining the reasons for Mr Overston's dismissal. He claimed 
Mr Overton had dismissed two long-serving Save employ- 
ees who subsequently had to be paid compensation. Mr Frost 
also said Mr Overton wrote threatening letters to licensees 
who were suspected of opening their stations late. 


CSFB buys up BZW Asia 


Credit Suisse First Boston has bought parts of BZW Asia, 
the subsidiaiy of LTC banking giant Barclays, for an undis- 
closed price, extending its reach in Asia's securities business. 
CSFB said it would hire about 200 of BZW Asia’s 700 emplo- 
yees. It is buying BZWs Hong Kong investment banking, ; 
mergers and acquisitions and equity capital markets businesses 
as well as some parts of its equity sales and research busi- 
nesses. The businesses being sold bad net assets of £14m.” 
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Siemens agrees chip plant 


Siemens, the German electronics and engineering giant, yester- 1 ' • 
day confirmed a 1.5bn German marks (£5 10m) joint venture 
with Motorola of the US to build a state-of-the-ait computer 
chip plant in Dresden. The factory will develop the next gen- 
e ration, of chip technology, which will cut production costs •. 
by 30 per cenL Siemens said research and development costs 
would total DMlbn, with a further DM450m invested to cre- 
ate around 450 new jobs. ; 


Shell completes Tejas deal 


Shell the Anglo- Dutch oil group, has completed its $1.45bn 
(£900ra) deal to merge its American gas transportation and jt 
storage business with Tejas Gas Corporation, one of the US’s * 
largest gas pipeline owners and operators. The merger, first , . 
announced in September 1997. has been approved by Tejas 
shareholders. The new company will use the Tfejas name but . 
will become an affiliate of Shell's US business. 
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COMPANY RESULTS 




Turnover £ 

Pre-tax £ 
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Trttti Group (I) 

14.14m (8J5m) 

285m (1 22m) 

753p(322pj 
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Energis to supply Lunn Poly 


Energis. the business telecoms group which floated on the :: 
stock market last month, has secured a £4m contract with n . 
the travel agents chain Lunn Poly, part of the Thomson hoi- £ 
iday group. The deal involves Energis offering voice telephone " 
services to Lunn Poly’s 794 shops across Britain. Energis has 
concentrated its attack on providing services to retail . 

media groups and Internet providers. : .* 


W Morrison plans account 
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William Morrison Supermarkets is launching a bonus sav-: v 
ings account in conjunction with Midland Rantr paying in- s ; 
teresi of up to 6 percent in totaL The account, to be handled . 
on 17 January, can be opened with a minim um of £1 at any'- , 
“Midland at Morrisons” outlets in the chain’s supermarkets.^ 
Midland, the UK commercial banking arm of ^ ^ 
launched outlets in Morrisons stores in May 1997 ■ ' « 
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Lessons from Asia in money and miracles 


Just when you thought it was safe to 
wander out in financial markets once 
more, the Asian crisis hits again - this time 
in Hong Kong, or Honk Kong as our pages 
rather unfortunately managed to refer to 
the former colony yesterday. This might 
seem odd because of all the little 
economies around the Pacific Rim, Hong 
Kong's remains one of the more credible. 
At this stage it still seems unlikely that 
Hong Kong will be forced into a position 
where it has to surrender its dollar peg - 
the key to its economic success and pre- 
sent safe haven status in the region. 

The currency board system introduced 
to Hong Kong in the early 1980s has sur- 
vived worse crises than the collapse of 
Peregrine, so why should it crumble now? 
The obvious riposte is because Hong Kong 
cannot afford to maintain the peg when 
all around are devaluing with such aban- 
don. But neither could this special ad- 
ministrative region withstand the collapse 
in international confidence and property 
values that would flow from devaluation. 
Hong Kong is damned if it does, damned 
if it doesn't, damned to recession if it dings 
to the peg, and to economic oblivion if" it 
dismantles iL Of the two, the former would 
seem the lesser evil. 

Even so, the damage involved in main- 
taining the peg under present circum- 
stances is obviously bad enough. Pan of 
it is a plummeting stock market, for if the 
currency cannot respond to the pressures 
around it. something else has to give. 

The biggest danger would appear to be 
that of recessionary conditions sweeping 


from Hong Kong into China. That would 
make present guesses about the damage 
crisis in the Ear East is doing to the world 
economy look wonyingW optimistic. Add 
to this growing signs in the US of politi- 
cal opposition to the International Mon- 
etary Fund’s package of aid to the region, 
and to the lop ups being handed out like 
confetti by the US, and the situation be- 
gins to look very serious indeed. 

No wonder policy makers and bankers 
are looking anxiously around for signs that 
the contagion sweeping South-east Asia 
might spread to other emerging markets too. 
The parallels between Latin America, East- 
ern Europe, the Indian sub-continent, even 
Russia, and the stricken economies of the 
Far East, are obvious and many. In all these 
regions, growth has been heavily dependent 
on foreign capital, attracted in by tales of 
fabulous returns and limited currency risk. 

A self-feeding emerging markets industry 
has developed around the business of 
dircctingcapital into these regions. Euro- 
pean bankers last year became the largest 
group of lenders to the Far Eastern 
economies, but what they've sunk into the 
Pacific Rim is modest compared with East- 
ern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 
It is also chicken feed set against US in- 
vestment in Latin America There is a dan- 
ger, then, that the speculative bubble of the 
Tiger economies is just one of many. 

For the time being. Wall Street seems 
determined to turn a blind eye to this pos- 
sibility. Fears yesterday that Friday's pre- 
cipitous plunge in the Dow would turn into 
a rout were eventually vanquished. And 


to be frank. Armageddon still doesn't look 
like the most likely outcome. With luck, 
the bubble is not yet sufficiently far ad- 
vanced in Eastern Europe, Russia, India 
and Larin America to be capable of the 
damage caused in the Par East. 

If so, bankers and investors should 
count themselves lucky, for they now at 
least get the chance to learn some lessons. 
One of these is that Eldorado doesn't exist; 
there is very little that is miraculous in this 
world, especially when it comes to money. 
A second is that capitalism needs to be 
accompanied by democracy and adequate 
regulation of financial markets and cor- 
porate institutions if it is to function ef- 
fectively. Nobody in their right mind 
would think of investing in a company in 
the developed world which didn't file ac- 
counts. Why do they feel so inclined to do 
so when it comes to emerging markets? 

Unfortunately, another aspect of cap- 
ital is that memories tend to be short - 
about as long as the next (eg of the busi- 
ness cycle to be precise. The Far East may 
have taught bankers to be wary of other 
emerging markets, but like earthquakes, 
there will always be speculative bubbles. 

Nat West needs a 
new helmsman 

Gone are the days when the board of a 
clearing bank was the size of a male voice 
choir. But even today you still need a de- 
cent number of chaps and chapesses to run 
the shop and few of our clearers seem com- 


fortable robbing along with anything less 
than a rugby team’s worth around the 
board table. The board of Nat West is be- 
low strength right now, having lost two 
members recently, and seemingly they may 
be about to lose another brace if the ru- 
mours about Sir John Banham and Sir 
Desmond Pitcher are true. Only one re- 
placement has so far been found. Pen Kent 

NatWest is therefore in the market for 
up to three new non-execs. One of them, 
when he (or she) has been found, will suc- 
ceed Lord Alexander as non-executive 
chairman, if everything goes to plan. 

Despite weekend press speculation to 
the contrary, that persoo will not be Sir 
Colin Southgate, who had been ap- 
proached about adding the chairmanship 
of NatWest to his stewardship of EMI and 
the Royal Opera House. Sir Colin appears 
to have decided that he has enough on his 
plate spinning more life out of the Spice 
Girls, merging the ROH with the English 
National Opera and doing battle with 
Gerald Kaufman before the Select Com- 
mittee on Culture, Heritage and Sport. 

The names of several other candidates 
have been aired in recent months without 
any firmer insight into whether they will be 
offered the job or indeed want to accept 
it They include Sir Andrew Large, former 
c hairman of the Securities and Investments 
Board, Sir Clive Thompson, chairman of 
Ren rokfl -Initial and soon to become pres- 
ident of the CBL and Sir Nigel Rudd, chair- 
man of Pflkington and Williams Holdings. 

Many are called, few are chosen, as they 
say. But the notable thing about those called 


by NatWest is that none has any record as 
a banker. Sir NigelRudd comes closest, be- 
ing a non-exec of Barclays. There again nei- 
ther did Lord Alexander have any 
experience of banking before he took up 
the mantle at NatWest in October, 1989 
promising (or was that threatening?) not 
to say hi the job for any longer than 10 years. 

Perhaps that is where NatWest has 
gone wrong. Lord Alexander may have 
made a wonderful libel lawyer for Jeffrey 
Archer but his record as a non-banker at 
the helm of NatWest is mixed. By contrast 
Lloyds TSB. by for the most successful of 
the four main clearers, has been run foT 
15 years by a professional banker. Sir Brian 
Pitman, who has worked for the bank man 
and boy. The same goes for Sir William 
Purves and John Bond at HSBC. 

The succession timetable at NaiWst runs 
something like this: appointment of the new 
non-execs in time for the predims in February. 
Lord A announces his retirement at the 
interims in August and departs a year 
hence, handing over the reins to his chief 
executive, Derek Wanless, and turning the 
diairmanship into a non-executive part-time 
post. This is how chairmen like to go - not 
seen to be driven out by discontented 
shareholders but at their own pace 

Unfortunately, it is not clear NatWest 
can afford such a leisurely departure. It 
needs new direction right now. Further- 
more. if Mr WhnJess is to emerge from the 
shadow of his chairman and prove that he 
is the professional hanker to run NatWbsr, 
then Lord Alexander should make way 
more quickly. 
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November but retail 
sales bounced back in 
December. The 
continuing mixed signals 
on the economy left 
expert opinion as 
divided as ever about 
whether or not interest 
rates will rise next 
month. Diane Coyle and 
Nigel Cope report. 
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There was support for almost 
any view about the British 
economy’s prospects from 
yesterday’s batch of surveys 
and statistics. Official figures 
showed that industrial produc- 
tion fell by an unexpectedly 
steep 0.6 percent in November. 
Much of this was the fault of 
warm weather cutting energy 
output, but manufacturing also 
declined by 0.4 per cent. 

Although its annual growth 
rale remained unchanged at 1.5 
per cent, manufacturing has 
been virtually flat since July. The 
sector makes up just one-fifth 
of the economy, but its weak- 
ness suggested that fourth- 
quarter GDP will show a 
slowdown. 

Analysts said yesterday's 
disappointing figures indicated 
ihe impact of the strong pound 
on exports. For the first time 
higher value industries such as 
engineering, which do not com- 
pete on price alone, were start- 
ing to slow down markedly. 

Separate figures for prices 
paid by manufacturers for ma- 
terials and charged by them at 
the factory gate showed that 


inflationary pressure at the start 
of the prices pipeline remained 
extremely subdued in December. 

However, there was evi- 
dence that profit margins migh t 
have increased. Producer out- 
put prices jumped 0.4 per cent 
last month, taking their year-on- 
year change up a shade to 1.0 
per cent. Prices paid for inputs 
fell 1.4 per cent during the 
month to a level 9.5 per cent 
lower than a year earlier. 

Economists said some 
companies were using strong 
demand at home partially to 
offset the squeeze on profit 
margins. But figures for retail 
price inflation, due today, are 
expected to show a small fall in 
the target measure. 

There was more evidence 
for the strength of home 
demand in the latest survey of 
the high street. The British 
Retail Consortium reported a 
surge in December sales after 
a weak November. 

Sales rose 7.9 per cent last 
month, according to the survey, 
or 4.8 for a like-for-like basis, 
compared to just 4.4 per cent 
(1.1 per cent like-for-like) the 
previous month. 

The figures showed a month 
of two halves with sales in the 
first two weeks continuing at 
November's weak level before 
a last minute surge in the last 
week before Christmas. Sales 
were particularly strong in the 
final four shopping days. 

Next, the high street and mail 
order fashion group, provided 
further cheer for the retail sec- 
tor with better than expected 
figures. It said retail sales in the 
31 weeks to 24 December 
werel6 per cent higher on 1 1 per 
cent more sales space. 



Confidence among financial 
companies at two-year low 
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Financial services companies 
are more pessimistic about 
prospects for their business 
than at any time in more than 
pvO years, according to a sur- 
vey by the Confederation of 
British Industry. 

The survey, conducted by 
Coopers & Lybrand, showed 
optimism about business 
prospects was at its lowest level 
since September 1995 - despite 
a year of booming sales. Of 230 
companies suiyeyed. a quarter 
had lost confidence. 

David Sayer, partner at 
Coopers & Lybrand said “The 
most striking feature is that 
overall profitability rose 
strongly, yet there’s been a 
negative effect on confidence.” 


He said banks were worried 
about rising interest rates, the 
impart of the Asian financial cri- 
sis. and competitive pressure 
from the newly converted build- 
ing societies. The report said 
they were concerned the wor- 
ries could become self-fulfilling, 
despite a lack of hard evidence. 

Life insurers were increas- 
ingly afraid that the new regu- 
latory regime, under the 
Financial Services Authority, 
would hit profits and subject 
them to much tougher control. 

As if to confirm this, the Per- 
sonal Investment Authority 
yesterday gave itself the power 
to ban directors from working 
in the industry as from 18 May. 

-Andrew Verity 


BSkyB confirms launch of 
digital TV this summer 



On the up: Pubs and hotels are reporting buoyant trading for December 

Festive spending cheers 
leisure industry 


The leisure industry appears 
to have enjoyed a happy 
Christmas. Jarvis Hotels, the 
mid-market hotel operator, 
yesterday revealed that 
turnover had risen 23 per 
cent, and like-for-like sales 
were up more than a fifth, in 
the run up to Christmas and 
new year. 

John Jarvis, chairman and 
chief executive of Jams Ho- 
tels, said: "Unlike some of the 
apparent high street retail 
experience, our customers 
seemed to determined to en- 
joy the holiday season." 

The group has enjoyed 
bumper bookings due to the 
trend for firms which have 
had to cap wage rises instead 
rewarding employees with 
Christmas parties. There is 
also evidence of strong 
growth in the short break 
market, with more people 
going away for the festive pe- 
riod, especially between Box- 
ing Day and the New "\ear. 

Themed breaks such as 


walking holidays and murder 
mystery weekends are prov- 
ing extremely popular as 
more Britons eschew a tra- 
ditional family Christmas. 

Jarvis is also cluse to 
making its first hig acquisition 
after announcing it had a 
£]00m war chest at its disposal 
on unveiling its interim results 
in November. 

“A deal is imminent. We 
are dose lo buying a major 
hotel with health and fitness 
centre in a hig city. It will be 
the first of many acquisi- 
tions.” said Mr Jan is. 

The good news is not con- 
fined to the hotel sector. Old 
English Pub Company, the 
pub and coaching inn opera- 
tor. added to the gv»od news, 
revealing that trading was 
buoyant in December, with 
like-for-like sales rising by 8. 1 
per cent thanks u > a sharp rise 
in food sales. It had planned 
to sell 5.I.HHI Christmas Day 
lunches but ended upselling 
more than a iln'iisaml extra. 


Freepon Leisure, which 
runs factory outlets and 
leisure villages, also had a 
storming Christmas. “It has 
been 3n excellent Christmas, 
with all our sites performing 
strongly." said Sean Collidge, 
the group's chief executive. 

Analysis believe that fur- 
ther evidence of Christmas 
strong trading in the pub and 

hotel industries should 
emerge later this week with 
Whitbread announcing a 
trading statement on Wed- 
nesday. The market will also 
be watching closely for com- 
ments from Thistle, the trou- 
bled hotel group which 
recently lost long-standing 
chief executive Robert Pc el 
and is in need of a decent set 
til trading figures lo calm in- 
vestor*' nerves. Diageo, the 
Grand Metropolitan and 
Guinness combine, could also 
uive jn update on sales and 
hiiu the Far East financial tur- 
moil has hit profits. 

- Andrew Ybtes 


Digital satellite 
television will be 
available before the end 
of June, BSkyB 
confirmed yesterday. 

The announcement 
eased investors' fears 
that regulatory hold-ups 
and delays in 
manufacturing the 
satellite decoders 
necessary to receive the 
service would force the 
broadcaster to postpone 
the launch. 

Peter Thai Larsen reports. 

BSkyB said the hardware and 
software developments for the 
decoders were on track to al- 
low the launch to take place “in 
the second quarter of 1998”. It 
had previously aimed to start 
the 200-cbannel service in the 
late spring. 

The announcement came 
too late to salvage BSkyB’s 

Board takes 
pay cut at 
Mulberry 

Directors in Mulberry, the 
luxury goods group, are to take 
a 12 per cent pay cut following 
the group's poor performance 
which has seen it slump into in- 
creased losses. The company 
has also imposed a pay freeze 
on the rest of its staff in an at- 
tempt to reduce costs. It has al- 
ready reduced its payroll by 10 
per cent since last year. 

The boardroom pay cut in- 
cludes that of chief executive 
Roger Saul, whose salary was 
£120,001) last year, and Godfrey 
Davis, the finance director, who 
earned £150.000. Mr Davis said: 
“We work as a team and we felt 
wc should set an example.” 

He refused to comment on 
whether the pay cut should be 
in line with the fall in the com- 
pany' s share price since its flota- 
tion in 1996. The shares have lost 
more than half their value since 
their 153p placing on the Al- 
ternative Investment Market. 

Yesterday the shares closed 
down a further 5J*p to 64.5p I 
when the company announced I 
increased half-year losses of 
£720,000. It blamed the strong 
pound for hitting sales in Lon- 
don and Europe. It is also ex- 
posed to the financial turmoil 
in the Far East. 

.Another luxury goods re- 
tailer also lost its aura yesterday 
when Tbeo FennelL the up-mar- 
ket jeweller, issued a profits 
warning. It blamed disappoint- 
ing Christmas trading with sales 
to high net-worth customers 
Iowct than anticipated. The 
strong pound and the Far East 
were other factors, it said. The 
shares slumped by 7p to 25 Jp. 

- Nigel Cope 

Investment column, page 20 


share price, which had slipped 
12.75p to 432p earlier in the 
day. The slide was prompted by 
comments from Pace Micro 
Technology, one of the four 
manufacturers chosen to sup- 
ply the decoders for BSkyB’s 
service. The group said it would 
not supply any decoders to 
BSkyB before the end of its fi- 
nancial year in May. 

That view was echoed 
around the industry. Another 
BSkyB decoder supplier said 
that it would take at least five 
months to start producing 
boxes from when the broad- 
caster placed its order. “Given 
that time is critical they had 
better get on with iL” the sup- 
plier said. Although BSkyB 
has selected Amstrad, Pana- 
sonic, Matsushita and Pace to 
supply the decoders, it has not 
given any firm orders and man- 
ufacturers have yet to set up 
their production lines. 

However, observers were 
sceptical about the claims, sug- 
gesting that manufacturers had 
every incentive to pressurise 


BSkyB into placing its order. 

Meanwhile, BSkyB is un- 
derstood to be ready to provide 
all the subsidy required to re- 
duce the cost of the set-top de- 
coders to below £200. The 
majority of the subsidy, which 
amounts to about £200 per 
box, was originally supposed to 
be borne by British Interactive 
Broadcasting (BIB), the inter- 
active entertainment joint ven- 
ture between BSkyB, British 
Telecom and Matsushita. 

But BIB, which is planning 
to launch its service in the au- 
tumn, is still awaiting regulatory 
clearance from the European 
Union competition authorities. 
Although it is eventually ex- 
pected to win clearance, it can- 
not authorise the subsidy for the 
decoders until approval comes 
through. Without the subsidy, 
meanwhile, suppliers are re- 
luctant to start manufacturing. 

BSkyB is new understood to 
be proposing that it guarantees 
the full subsidy on the boxes, 
and that BIB pays it back when 
it achieves regulatory approval. 
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WIN Savage Earth 

- Watch it and Quake! 



Savage Earth from WamerVision 
Video is Granada TVs critically 
acclaimed natural disaster 
documentary series. 

The video comprises of four 
episodes. Half's Crust, Restless 
Planet, Out of the Interne and 
Waves of Destruction cover 
diree and a half hours of 
astonishing footage in one video. 

Fflmed In Qilra, Columbia, Mexico, 
japan. New Zealand, The 
Philippines. Italy. India. Iceland and 
USA. Savage Earth features the 
eruption of Mount St Helen, 
earthquake destruction in 
California and japan. die 
unpredictable moods of volcanoes 
and the havoc caused by the 
tsunami wms around the Pacific. 


Savage Earth xJdttfulty combines the 
extraordinary power and Images of 
strange and tranquil beauty with 
harrowing eye-witness accounts 
and moving personal testimonies - 
die result being both educational 
and hair- rain ngi 

Wb have forty Savage Earth videos 
to win. to enter this competition, 
simply dial die number below, 
answer the following question On 
line and leave your name and fuH 
address 

Q: What Is the name of 
the ‘Fault* In San 
Francisco? 

Call 0930 563406 


Calls asl 5Qp per minute at all limes. Winner pitted at random alter lines close 
1b January 1998 Usual Newspaper Punishing rules apply. ErStar’s dadtion Is fuel 
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Western markets remain resilient to bouts of Asian flu 


taking stock. 


MARKET REPORT 



DEREK PAIN 


Once again it was the crash 
■that never was. Although 
shares fell sharply in early 
trading, the forecast Hong. 
Kong hurricane failed to 
ripped through the stock mar- 
ket and with only a little sell- 
ing Fpotsie ended just 69-5 
points lower at 5.068.8. 

. For a time it looked as 
though equities would be ham- 
mered. The index fell 150 
points and appeared to be in 
danger of going much lower. 
But once it became clear New 
York would not, at least during 
London hours, suffer another 
slump, shares picked up. 

The market’s resilience was, 
in part, dile to the remarkable 
way it has recovered from pre- 
vious bouts of Asian flu. With 
earlier, often frightening, set- 
backs .quickly shrugged off 
there is a natural hesitancy to 
sell iptp a market weakened by 
overnight developments. 

The turmoil in the Far East, 
which Datastream/ICV calcu- 


lates has wiped £665bn from 
the nine main Asian markets 
since October, has so far had 
little lasting impact on western 
markets; London and New 
York still remain within strik- 
ing distance of their peaks. 

The latest Asian tension 
occurred as Merrill Lynch’s 
regular fund managers survey 
showed a preference for Eu- 
ropean equities. Three out of 
four believe London shares 
are fufly valued, although 43 per 
cent are bullish on a year’s view. 

Nycomed. the Anglo- 
Norwegian healthcare group, 
blissfully ignored the gloom 
with a 65p gain to 2,025 p. Do- 
mestic stocks such as J Sains- 
bury and share buy-back 
candidates like United Utili- 
ties and Thames Water were 
others to push ahead. 

Allied Domecq recovered a 
17p fall to end lOp higher at 
532p as murmurs of some 
form of corporate activity 
were heard again. 


Another in enjoy a somer- 
sault was Dixons, the electri- 
cal retailer. Off 27p. largely on 
worries about tomorrow's 
trading statement, it closed 
with a 6p plus to 586p as a 
more positive attitude became 
apparent. 

Once again groups with 
Far Eastern connections look 
some flak although Standard 
Chartered turned a 56p fall 
into a 2p gain at 54Qp. HSBC 
ended 1 lp off at 1.368p after 

falling 7^p in the early may- 
hem. Cable & Wireless con- 
fined its decline to 7p at 4S7p 
but international trader loch- 
cape ended at its day's low. off 
15.5p to 137_^p, five years ago 
the shares were riding at 632p. 

British Aerospace, lowered 
53p to 1,734ft, was hit hy talk 
Far Eastern airline orders may 
be shelved. 

BTR took another pound- 
ing. Falling 8.5p to 171.5p. low- 
est for eight years. Tomkins, 
despite profits ahead of 


expectation*, fell JUp to 30Up. 

Analyst comments had 
little impact. Cadbury 
Schweppes fell bp to 639p. ig- 
noring Goldman Sachs sup- 
port. Salomon Smith Bamey 
enthusiasm for generators 
National Power and PbwerGen 
left the shares off 5p to 639p 
and lip at 8U2p respectively. 

Bui BZVV left BSkyB off 
12.75pat 432p and ABN Amro 
Hoarc Guvetl support sweet- 
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ened sugar group Tate & Lyle, 
up 18.5p to 535p, an all-time 
peak. The shares have come up 
from 40Qp since August and al- 
though prospects have im- 
proved there is a sneaking 
suspicion the group, which 
once resisted nationalisation 
attempts by Old Labour, is in 
a predators sights. 

The usual array of disap- 
pointing statements appeared. 
Servisair. an airline support 
group, dived 65p to 200p af- 
ter a profits warning: jeweller 
Theo Fennell dropped 7p to 
25.5p after saying disappoint- 
ing Chiisimas trading would 
hit profits and Pace Micro 
Technology lost Sp to 37.5p fol- 
lowing yet another profits 
warning. 

There were also encourag- 
ing statements. Supermarket 
chain Wra Morrison. IT op- 
erator Triad and shipbuilder 
Cammell Laird were among 
those to make headway. 

B Elliott the old machine 


tool group now a specialist en- 
gineer, is the latest non-Foot- 
ste stock to attract a bidder. 
The shares jumped 20p to 
93 Jp after the company con- 
firmed an approach. 

EW Fad, the accountancy 
tuition group, edged ahead 4p 
to 65 .5 p. There was vague 
talk of bid action. BPP, un- 
changed at 517 Jp was one 
name in the frame. 

KS Bioedix firmed I5p to 
1 15p. It has developed three 
antibodies for colon cancer. 
Details of other projects are 
thought to be in the pipeline. 

Emerald Energy was busily 
traded. The price finned lp to 
7225p in a near 22 mfllkm share 
turnover. The company con- 
tinues its Colombian oil pro- 
gramme but the depth of the 
drill means progress is slow. 
There are hopes of a devel- 
opment report next week. 

A £5 2m property disposal 
hardened Estates & General 
4_5p to 80p. 


Maurice Saatchi, gamed 3*5p 
to 63.5p. Landau Enterprises, 

owned by the Saatchi femity 

and friends, picked up 100,000 

shares at 59p, lifting its stake 

to 43.1 percent Thereis 
speculation Mr Saaidu could 
descend on tbe-Saatdii & 

Saatchi advertising group, 

spDt from CordianL S&S was 
little changed at 113 P* 

Deltron Electronics, a dis- 
tributor and maker of elec- 
tronic components, finned 8p 
to L27.5p following a round of 
investment meetings. There 
are suggestions it will make a 
positive trading statement 
this week. Profits this year 
are likely to emerge at £3 .3m, 
up from £2.7m, and there are 
hopes of £3^m next year. 

Alan Stack, chairman of 
Lotteryking, providing 
lotteries for chibs* picked up 
300.000 shares at l*5p, taking 
his stake to 35.48 per cent. 
The price held at ip. 
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Why we failed to read the signs of 
frailty and warn of East Asia’s crisis 


PEOPLE & 
BUSINESS 



. Si « 

V. * 


HAMISH 

McRAE 

ON CONSEQUENCES 
THAT COULD HAVE 
BEEN FORESEEN 


Why didn't we see it comin g ? 
Surely the greatest question 
raised by the East Asian financial 
crisis - greater even than the 
“how are they going to dig them- 
selves out?" one - is why there 
was so little warning. Large 
numbers of supposedly well- 
informed experts completely 
failed to warn of the fragility of 
the East Asian economic region 
until after the event 

I find this unfoipvabie. Once 
it was clear there was a problem 
everyone leapt in. The credit rat- 
ing agencies downgraded the 
debt to near-junk status, which 
is a fat lot of use since, by then, 
the debt was yielding junk re- 
turns. The investment banks 
warned their clients that they 
should expea more turbulence 
after those self-same clients bad 
lost half their money. The offi- 
cial world you would expect to 
be useless, for officials are too 
frightened for their careers to be 
prepared to give what are in- 
evitably disagreeable warnings- 
Local financial institutions, par- 
ticular local banks, I would 
expea to be pretty cowed and 
bullied, so it is unrealistic to 
expect warnings to come from 
that quarter. But the foreign 
financial community ought to 
have seen something coming 
and it did not. 


The only previous shock that 
came in such a completely un- 
expected manner was the first oil 
crisis in 1 973/4. Though the Shell 
scenario- planners had noted 
that a sharp rise in prices was pos- 
sible they did not expect a qua- 
drupling; nor did the Tteasury 
VSOP committee (vast surplus- 
es of oil producers) also formed 
a few months earlier to consid- 
er the finanria.1 consequences of 
an ofl price rise. 

% contrast, the third world 
bank lending crisis of the early 
1980s might have come as a sur- 
prise to die lending banks but 
banking crisis always come as sur- 
prises to the banks: quite a lot of 
other financial organisations 
were profoundly concerned by 
the growth of vety low spread 
loans to Latin America. 

So why was this one such a 
shock? The answer I think comes 
in three parts. 

First, there is a structural 
weakness in the sources of in- 
formation. Not many people 
follow the economies of East 
Asia, aside from Japan, and 
most of those that do work for 
financial institutions whose job 
it is to persuade investors to put 
their money there. The result 
was, at best, a lack of indepen- 
dence in the analysis and, at 
worst, actual corruption in that 
analysts were leant upon bv their 
bosses to see the sector through 
rose-tinted spectacles. 

Second, because the under- 
lying economic performance of 
die region has been so strong, 
and in many cases for very good 
reasons, there was an assump- 
tion that even if some thing s 
went wrong, the general growth 
of the region would ensure that 
mistakes could be overcome. 
The fact that some of the big in- 
vestment projects in the region 
were clearly overblown 
(Malaysia building the tallest 
building in the world should 
have been a good “sell" signal) 
did not seem to matter because 
with 7 per cent growth the loss- 
es on a few bad investments 
would be more than offset by the 
profits of the good ones. 


Thailand: exchange rate-interest rates 

exchange rate, baht/US dollar one-month Interest rate 
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Third, there is a certain, shall 
we say, “tough-minded" atti- 
tude in the financial communi- 
ty towards little matters (ike 
democracy, free speech, social 
costs and political rights. Some 
people even argued that the 
region's success was the result of 
its focus on economic progress 
rather than political freedom, as 
though the two were incompat- 
ible. People with money to invest, 
rather like authoritarian regimes 
and the region, provided plen- 
ty of examples. The faa that 
authoritarian regimes are better 
at covering things up and there- 
fore are ultimately more fragile 
than democratic ones was 
quietly ignored. 

Whs it. then. reaDy possible to 
foresee the crisis? I think 1 can 
demonstrate that it should have 
been. Have a look at the graphs. 
On the right you see Thai car 
sales -an interesting little picture 
dug out by the economists at 
Tokai Bank here in London. As 
you can see they fefl off a diff dur- 
ing 1997. But if you look close- 
ly you can spot that the fall 
started at the beginning of the 
year and was well in evidence by 
March. The currency and inter- 
est rates showed no real move- 
ment until well into the summer, 
though that spike in interest 
rates in the spring should have 
been a warning. Ideally the ex- 
pert a nal ysts should have been 


looking al tank indebtedness and 
saying three years ago that there 
was a problem: but simply by 
looking al one indicator of con- 
sumer confidence anyone ought 
to have been able to spot that 
something was up. Three years' 
notice would have been won- 
derful but even three months 
would have been helpful, for it 
would have given more time for 
a rescue to be put together. 

Having fun kicking the ex- 
perts is a gpod sport but there are 
some really disturbing conclu- 
sions. Forget about the actual 
problems of East Asia, for they 
are at least now in the open and 
the collateral damage to the 
rest of the world economy has 
been limited. There have even 
been some benefits in the decline 
in pressure on commodity 
markets, especially oil. Focus 
instead on the weakness of our 
eariy warning mechanism. 

Question one: Are there 
structural weaknesses in the qual- 
ity of information about other 
economic matters? For example 
is there the same conspiracy' of 
silence about the level of US eq- 
uities or the possibility of a col- 
lapse of EMU? There is a bit of 
talk about both, though I am as- 
tounded at the way in which the 
dangers of EMI' are not fully ac- 
knowledged on the Continent 
Other people could doubtless 
name their favourite “no talk 


Thailand new car sales 
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zones" - dangers which are not 
properly discussed because to do 
so would be bad for business. 

Question two: To what extent 
are values elsewhere dependent 
on a good genera] economic 
performance? For example, to 
what extent do public finances in 
the G7 countries allow for the 
next recession? The D-word, de- 
flation, has moved into common 
currency, but the R-word, re- 
cession. is still hardly mentioned. 

Question three: Are financial 
markets, in their self-confident 
view that their ideology is now 
the global standard, giving suf- 
ficient weight to the costs of es- 
tablishing the market system in 
places with little experience of 
running it? If we were too tough- 
minded about the lack of democ- 
racy in East Asia, are we being 
too tough-minded about the 
costs of applying the market 
throughout Europe and North 
America? 

I'm not really worried about 
East Asia. There will be a diffi- 
cult three years and growth will 
resume. I'm more worried that 
we won’t leam the lessons of the 
East Asian crisis: that we need 
honest, independent-minded 
people looking at every aspect of 
the world economy and being 
prepared to speak their mind 
without getting sacked when 
what they have to say does not 
fit the overly rosy house-view. 


JOHN 

WILLCOCK 



Its an ill wind, so they say. The turmoil in Asian 
financial markets and the collapse of the 
Peregine investment bank has Brit&i receivers 
licking their lips. 

After all, the UK's liquidators have got 
sweet fanny a dams to do over here at the mo- 
ment, since company receiverships in the UK 
are at their lowest since the mid 1980s. In con- 
trast. most observers expect Peregrine to be 
just the first of a rich crop of corporate ca- 
sualties out East. 

Big names in British bankruptcy that 
sprang to prominence in our last recession, and 
who have been spotted in various part of the 
Far East recently, include Colin Bird of Price 
'ftfaterhouse. Stephen Adamson of Ersnt & 
Young. Murdoch McEHIopof Arthur Ander- 
sen and Gordon Stewart of Allen & Overy. 

It makes sense. They all have loads of ex- 
perience of cross-border crashes, and the cur- 
rent Asian crisis has been sparked oft by 
cross-border lending to places like Thailand 
and Indonesia. 

Neil Cooper, a partner with Buchler 
Phillips in London, who has spent a long career 
specialising in multinational company col- 
lapses. said: “These days there’s a wealth of 
[insolvency] talent in Hong Kong, which will 
be supplemented by shipping in more talent 
from London and Sydney.” 

“In the early 1980s it relied on immig rant 
labour, with people like me flying into Hong 
Kong to do the biggest jobs. I did three receiver- 
ships in Thailand once." Mr Cooper added, 
with a hint of nostalgia in his voice. Buchler 
Phillips is opening an office in Thailand via its 
associate Ferrier Hodgson specifically to deal 
with the expected avalanche of insolvency and 
restructuring work, Mr Cooper said. 

It’s an old saying that timing is everything. I've 
just received a report from the Hong Kong Eco- 
nomic and Trade Office on the six months af- 


ter reunification with China, which starts: 
“1997 was a momentous year for Hong Kong. 
There were sceptics who thought that it would 
bring changes to Hong Kong that would fun- 
damentally alter its nature. How wrong they 
were." Slide around. They might be fight in 1998L 

Just to put Hong Kong's problems into per- 
spective, how about this sound bite yesterday 
from Japan’s Ministry of Finance: “Japan’s 
bank bad debts now total 76.7 trillion yen." 
Even in yen that's a lot of money. 

A “totally bald" lawyer is to run a marathon 
in the Sahara this year for charity under the 
banner. “Fat cat turns desert rat." 

The self-deprecating chap in question is 
Robin Spencer, a partner in the insolvency 
group at Lovell White Dunam. The barrister 
turned solicitor will run the 1 45-mH e Marathon 
des Sables this March, and aims to raise 
£50,000 for the Variety Club Children’s Hos- 
pital at King’s College Hospital, London. 

The run will take six days and win cross the 
sand dunes, river beds and palm groves of sou- 
thern Morocco, where temperatures can 
reach 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Mr Spencer, 39, is anything but a health 
nut, having only taken up running seriously 
last ApriL Since then be has been running 30 
to 50 miles a week, a routine which has already 
brought his weight down from 13.5 stone to 
1 1 stone and his resting heart rate down from 
70 to under 50. Makes you sick, doesn’t it. 

He is also the only bald participant in the 
race. Mr Spencer’s baldness is caused tty the 
condition alopecia totalis - Duncan Goodbew, 
the swimmer, has the same condition. Mr 
Spencer believes it will be a positive advan- 
tage in the Sahara: “There are no hair wash- 
ing facilities in the desert. Hirsute competitors 
may find this uncomfortable, given the heat 
and dust, whereas I will be restored by a quick 
wipe from a damp doth." 

The new money market rate for the euro, 
which will replace Libor if we ever get round 
to monetary union, will be called “Euribor". 
according to Paribas yesterday. How very ap- 
propriate. I think we all know a few Euribons. . .. 

As the graduate recruitment season begins, 
the questions asked at interviews seem to be 
getting more and more bizarre. 

The Diplomatic Service appear short of 
jokes, asking young hopefuls what makes them 
laugh. Management consultants are getting a 
particular reputation for mind-bending posers. 
According to Nicki Henrion, head of consul- 
tant recruitment at Boston Co nsulting Group, 
“Each person is asked how many petrol sta- 
tions there are in south-east London." 

Surprisingly, Ms Henrion claims inter- 
viewers know the answers to this type of 
question and they expert reasonably accurate 
answers, too. Sounds to me like taxi drivers 
have a bright future in consulting. 
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GOLF 


Olazabal lightens step and takes giant strides once more 


Intense, passionate, 
dedicated are aJI 
adjectives to describe 
Jose Maria Olazabal’s 
approach to golf. 

After 18 months out 
of the game with a foot 
injury, perspective can 
now be added to the list. 
Andy Farrell finds a relaxed 
Spaniard looking forward 
to the start of a new 
season next week. 


There have been tiroes when 
Jose Maria Olazabal has not al- 
ways looked like he was enjoy- 
. ing himself on the golf course. 
These would be the days that 
reporters awaiting the Spaniard 
at the recorder's hut could 
expect to get more out of Nick 
Faldo in monosyllabic mode. 

While Olazabal has the 
hands of an artist, and Faldo 
those of a (highly proficient) 
technician, the pair share one 
vita) quality in the make-up of 
a champion, that of being a 
perfectionist. 

Olazabal was down in the 
dumps after losing the 1991 US 
Masters to lan Woosnara for so 
long that it was not until March 
1994, after a sharp lalking-to 
from Maite Gomez, the wife of 
his manager Sergio, that the 
complex Basque snapped out of 
iL He was slipping on a Masters 
Green Jacket only a month 
later. 

But whQe that season was the 
highest point of his career, the 
lowest followed from Septem- 
ber 1995 when he had to quit 
the tour with a foot injury. 
An initial wrong diagnosis of the 
condition meant there were 
times he could not walk during 
the IS months he was away from 
the game. 

Such experiences change a 
person. “It has always been a 
pleasure to play golf, even 


though I didn't look like I was 
enjoying it sometimes," be said. 
*U has always been a pleasure 
all my life to play golf, but it 
gives you a different feeling af- 
ter what I have been through. 

“After you have been IS 
months without being able to 
work, then yon start to appre- 
ciate the small things in life. Just 
to wake up, to stand on your feet 
having no pain, being able to 
work, play 18 holes and just look 
up in the air and see blue skies 
and trees ail around you. These 
are very, very nice things." 

Last week Olazabal was in a 
relaxed mood as he made a 
fleeting visit to the European 
Tour’s Training School at San 
Roque. He talked as openly and 
warmly with the new recruits 
who will embark on their pro- 
fessional careers this year as he 
later did with the media. 

It was the first time the 31- 
year-old had returned to the 
hotel where he stayed as a 
member of the European team 
at last September’s Ryder Cup. 
That triumphant week holds 
special memories for Olazabal, 
as does his victory in the Ca- 
naries Open, which was only his 
third event after resuming his 
career. “I cannot put one in 
front of the other,” he said. 

“‘ Winnin g my third tourna- 
ment was very emotional. On 
the 18th hole all the memories 
of those 1 8 months came to my 
mind and it is very difficult to 
explain what you feel. At the 
Ryder Cup, it was pretty much 
the same thing because I had to 
decline the invitation to play two 
years before. It was a wonder- 
ful week, not just for me but for 
Europe." 

Olazabal was so overcome at 
the victory press conference 
that he broke down in tears. The 
memories of that week, he says 
now, are something “1 couldn't 
put money on”. 

Money does not figure 
large in his list of priorities. 
“Material things don’t mean 


much to me. I have had a 
chance in my life to have the 
best cars, the best watches or 
whatever. But I have never had 
more than one car, 1 ara always 
wearing the same watch. Fam- 
ily, I think , is more important. 

“I have been lucky in life to 
have wonderful parents and 
great friends, lb be able to build 
a house with enough room to 
bring my parents to Live there, 
that to me is more important 
than anything else. They have 
done a lot for me and now 1 am 
paying them back. That is what 
1 really enjoy, to see them 
happy.” 

The reason for Olazabal's 
visit to San Roque was twofold. 
He is working with MacGregor 
on a new set of blade clubs, 
although no contract will be 
signed until be is entirely satis- 
fied. And there was the chance 
for John Jacobs, the renowned 
coach who lias been the only 
man Olazabal has ever trusted 
enough to take advice from, to 
look over his swing. 

The session was positive, 
although Olazabal knows he 
needs to work on the takeaway 
in his swing and his driving be- 
fore opening the season at the 
Johnnie Walker Classic in Thai- 
land next week. He has not al- 
ways journeyed to the Far East 
at the start of a year, but it has 
been forced on him by the de- 
cline in opportunities to play in 
Europe prior to the Masters. 

Olazabal, who still lives on 
the San Sebastian golf course 
where his parents worked, does 
not enjoy long trips from home. 
He does not want to go full-tinie 
on the US Tour, but feels 
improvements need to be made 
at home. 

“I strongly believe that we 
need to improve the facilities 
and the conditions on the golf 
courses," he said. “I think that 
should be the priority and I 
think it is the priority for the 
people running the European 
Tour.” 



Olazabal enjoying the Ryder Cup - ‘a wonderful week 1 - last September 
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Mickelson 
able to ward 
off Woods 


PhD Mickelson survived charges 
by Tiger Woods and Mart 
O'Meara to- win the Mercedes 
Championship by one stroke in 
Carlsbad, California, an Sunday. 
Mickelson moves up to fifth 
plac e in the world rankings is- 
sued yesterday, a jump of two 
places and his highest ever. 

A tie for second place by 
Tiger Woods enabled Mickel- 

son's fellow American to regain 
the lead from Australia’s Greg 
Norman. 

Mickelson, who began the fi- 
nal round with a one-stroke 
lead, recovered from a first-hole 
bogey to shoot a four-under-par 
68 on the saturated La Costa 
course. He finished at a 17-tin- 
der 271, while Woods and 
O’Meara both shot 64 to tie for 
second oq 272. 

“It was a pretty exciting day 
and a great way to start '98, be- 
cause ’97 in some respects was 
disappointing for me. even 
though I won two times, ” Mick- 
elson said. He collected 
$306,000 (£204,000) for his 12th 
PGA Tbur victory. 

Mickelson, who grew up in 
nearby San Diego and used to 
attend this tournament regularly, 
was not at his best, but seven 
birdies and three bogeys were 
enough to achieve his goal. 

“I had one mindset,” he 
said. “Hie only thought I had 
was to do whatever it takes to 
win and I kept thinking that 
throughout the round.” 

Woods, die defending cham- 
pion, could not quite repeat but 
he did enough to show every- 
one he is likely be the player to 
beat again this year. 

“I drove it great all week,' hit 
my irons welL” he said ^Un- 
fortunately I had a ftm-putt and 
two three-putts. Other than that 
I'm very pleased with my game. 
All the things IVe been working 
on feel very comfortable." 

Rankings, Sporting digest, 
page 27 
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Today we publish the updated results of 
The Independent Fantasy Football League. 
The player scores are for all League games 
played until Sunday II January. The league 
table includes all scores up to 4 January 4 . 
Neither set of scores includes results from 
the FA Cup. The manager who is the overall 
winner will win a trip to the World Cup fi- 
nals in France this summer. 


Every time one of your players score you get four points. There 
are four points for a keeper ora defender every time their team 
keeps a dean sheet If a player scores the winning goal, i.e.: if 
there is a one goal difference in the sco refine, the player scor- 
ing the final gral for the winning team is awarded 1 bonus point 
awarded in addition to standard goal related points. Each suc- 
cessful Assist a pass judged by our experts to lead directly to 
a goal, will give a player 3 points. The opinion of our experts 
on the matter is final. Each player selected and starting a game 
will be awarded one point 


If a player is given a Yellow Card they lose 1 point if a play- 
er is given a Red Card they lose 3 points. Own goals, either 
scored or conceded, do not count. 

The Premiership Manager that you choose will be award- 
ed 3 points if their real-life team wins, 1 point is awarded if they 
draw and no points are given if they lose 

Updated player scores and league tables will be published 
every Tuesday in The Independent and repeated the following 
Sunday in the Independent on Sunday. 



INDEPENDENT FANTASY FOOTBALL 


OVERALL SCORE CALCULATED ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 8 AUGUST - 4 JANUARY 


LEAGUE TABLE 


CALCULATED ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 8 AUGUST- 

4 JANUARY 

.POS 

NAME 

TEAM 

POINTS 

l 

Mr D Baker 

Deja Vu 

720 

2 

Mr B Srai 

The Untouchables 

719 

2 

Mr 0 Aston 

Billy Boys 2nd 11 

719 

4 

Mr B Srai 

Simply The Best 

718 

S 

Miss Lisa Wild 

Amerrecto AFC 

717 

6 

Mr J McCrossam 

Wshed Up Army 

7B 

7 

Mr Archer 

No Wright 

712 

7 

Mr S Scon 

Unbearable 

712 

9 

Mr C King 

Feeklng Victory 

711 

9 

Mr P Tufler 

Pins Ups 4 

711 

9 

Mr D Evans 

Boothen End Old Boys 

711 

9 

Mr J Cox 

Southville FC 

711 

13 

Mr 1 Boyle 

Wembley Bounders 

708 

13 

Mr A Wngrove 

Tony's Brace 

708 

13 

Mr T Lyons 

Dianas Demons 

708 

16 

Mr D Edmington 

Edmo United 

705 

(7 

Mr D Aston 

Billy Boy’s 3rd II 

701 

17 

MrGBefl 

Stunning Stunts 

701 

19 

Mr G Bell 

The Hairy Monsters 

695 

20 

MrJCox 

Retro Rovers 

694 

21 

Mr G Ford 

Linthorpe Rovers 

693 

21 

Mr D Ackroyd 

Jack's Lads 

693 

21 

MrJ McCrossam 

Washed Up Army 

693 

21 

Mr K Boyle 

Clogston Rovers 

693 

25 

Mr l Brown 

The Hoofers 

692 

25 

Mr A Choudhi 

Nikies 9th II 

692 

25 

Mr S Scott 

The Dream Team 

692 

28 

Mr C Thomas 

Somthrope Extras 

690 

2B 

Mr D Baker 

Dead Heat 

690 

30 

Mr A Cummingham 

The Zebra 

688 

31 

Mr M Ewirts 

Mikes C Team 

687 

32 

Mr S Man 

Rebecca Rovers 

685 

33 

Mr D McCarre 

McCarrer 11 

684 

33 

Mr M VVkrd 

Team A 40 

684 

33 

Mr S Walker 

Daniel's United 

684 

33 

Mr C Hempstead 

Viva Baby Jo 

684 

37 

Mr Brady 

Look Lively 

683 

38 

Mr M Pwley 

Robert'S Raiders 

682 

38 

Mr M Ewins 

JVe Sorted But Will » Finish 682 

38 

Mr M Ewins 

Mikes A Team 

682 

38 
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AMERICAN FOOTRA I I 

Broncos bowl over 
Steelers to face Favre 


The Denver Broncos survived a 
late comeback at Pittsburgh be- 
fore winning the AFC Champi- 
onship 24-21 on Sunday to fair? - 
their place in the Super BowL 

They will meet the Green 
Bay Packers - who claimed 
their second consecutive NFC 
Championship by defeating the 
San Francisco 49ers 23-10 at 
Candlestick Rirk - at San Diego 
on 25 January. 

The Broncos were led by 
their running back Terrell Davs 
who gained 139 yards rus hing - 
the first time thk season the 
Steelers have given up more 
than 100 yards - and a touch- 
down. John Elway threw two 
touchdown passes in the final 
two minutes of the first half 
That put them 24-14 ahead at 

half -time. 

Pittsburgh, hosting their 

third AFC Champio nship in the 

past four years, fought back with 
Kordell Stewart throwing a 
touchdown pass with less than 
three minutes remaining. 

He had opened the scoring, 
running in for a touchdown but 
the quarterback's most crucial 
statistics were three intercep- 
tions and a lost fumble. 


The Denver kicker, Jason 
Elam, accounted for the Bron- 
cos’ only points after the break, 
his field goal proving to be the 
match-winner. 

The victoiy puts Elway and 
the Broncos, a wild-card team, 
back in the Super Bowl for the 
first time since 1990 when they 
lost to San Francisco. Elway was 
also on the losing side in his 
other two Super Bowl appear- 
ances, against Washington and 
the New York Giants. 

Green Bay, despite playing 
away from the friendly confines 
of Lambeau Field where they 
had won 27 consecutive games 
and never lost in the play-offs, 
were never threatened in a 
match played in torrential rain. 

Ryan Longwell kicked three 
field goals and Brett Favre con- 
nected with Antonio Freeman 
for a 27-yard touchdown pass. 
Dorsey Levens also added a late 
touchdown run to seal the 
victory. 

The Green Bay defence 
dominated, limiting the Niners 
to a single field goal and never 
allowed San Francisco to 
establish any type of r unnin g 
attack. The 49ers’ other points 


came from a 95-yard kick-off 
return for a touchdown by 
Chuck Levy. 

Green Bay are becoming 
something of a bogey team for 
tbe 49ers. Sunday's win was the 
third consecutive year the Pack- 
ers have knocked them out of 
the play-offs. 

Green Bay will be bidding 
for their second straight Super 
Bowl title under the coach 
Mike Holmgren, who said: 
“Brett Favre played great. We 
are used to this kind of weath- 
er, but this was real bad.” 

Favre said: “I only play this 
game to get to the Super Bowl 
and win it. The weather was 
really rough, but the receivers 
did a great job holding on to the 
ball. At times that was more 
than I did.” 

The Packers are already 
favourites to win the Super 
Bowl. An AFC team has not 
won it since 1984, when the Los 
Angeles Raiders defeated the 
Washington Redskins. 

• The Indianapolis Colts have 
named Jim Mora, formerly of 
the New Orleans Saints, as 
their new head coach. 

- Jeff Taylor 



Green Bay’s Robert Brooks celebrates a touchdown during his team’s 24-10 win against 
the San Francisco 49ers in the NFC Championship game on Sunday Photograph: Allsport 


TENNIS 

Henman drops 
down rankings 


Ton Henman, the British No 2. 
is unlikely to be seeded at the 
Australian Open after dropping 
from 17 to 19 in the latest 
world rankings. 

The ATP Tour started a 
week later than usual this year 
and Henman, who began 1997 
by reaching the final at Doha 
and then winning the Sydney 
tournament, has lost a massive 
number of points. 

Despite reaching the last 
eight in Doha. Henman has 
gone down from 1,929 points 
to 1,622 and was overtaken yes- 
terday by both the Australian 
Mark Philippoussis and 
Spain’s Albert Costa in the 
rankings. 

The see dings for the Aus- 
tralian Open - the Gist Grand 
Slam of the year which starts 
next Monday - will be an- 
nounced later this week. 

The former world No 1 An- 
dre Agassi jumped into the 
top 100 for the first time in al- 
most five months as he 
searched for his old, elusive 
form. ATP Tbur rankings put 
Agassi at 86, up from 110 a 
month ago, after he fought his 
way into the semi-finals of tbe 
Australian Hardcourt Cham- 
pionships last week, his first 
semi-final appearance in an 


ATP Ibur tournament for 11 
months. 

Agassi, who vied with tbe pre- 
sent world No 1 Pete Sampras 
for the top ranking before the ac- 
celeration of his decline during 
the last year, was using the Ade- 
laide tournament as preparation 
for the Australian Open. 

Agassi’s young conqueror 
in Adelaide, the Australian 
schoolboy Ueyton Hewitt, will 
join him in the Open draw af- 
ter earning a wild card entry to 
the Grand Slam event yesterday. 

Dubbed “Boy Wonder” by 
the Australian press, on Sat- 
urday the unseeded Hewitt 
became the lowest ranked 
player to win an ATP Tour ti- 
tle - he was ranked 550 before 
the start of the event - de- 
feating his 27-year-old com- 
patriot Jason Stoltenberg. He 
also became the third -youngest 
A1P Tour winner, at the age of 
16 years and 11 months. 

Britain's No 1, Greg Rused- 
ski. who stayed at No 6 in the 
world with 2,660 points, is al- 
most certain to be seeded sixth 
which should give him a good 
chance of an extended run and 
a possible boost in his ranking 
since he was beaten in the first 
round in Melbourne last year. 

-John Oakley 


Foley and Danoli on course for Cheltenham and gold 


RACING'S FUTURES MARKET 


The entries for the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup 
were published yesterday 
and although Britain’s 
favourite grey was not 
among them, Ireland’s 
most popular chaser 
takes a place. Richard 
Edmondson reports. 


It may be damp and demoral- 
ising, and race meetings might 
be sinking like Atlantis, but yesr 
terday was the date to heat the 
core of eveiy National Hunt fol- 
lowers' heart 

Cheltenham provided the 
central beating for adults by an- 
nouncing the names that will en- 
tertain us at the Festival in just 
nine weeks’ time. In the Gold 
Cup the roll call includes Suny 
Bay, The Grey Monk, Dorans 
Pride and Imperial Call. 
Sparkling among the entries for 
the Queen Mother Champion 
Chase are One Man, Ask Tom 
and Viking Flagship. If a con- 


flict between these names does 
not send a tremble through 
some part of your body then 
change sports. 

So many do in feet get excit- 
ed by Cheltenham that there will 
be a limit on spectator numbers 
this year. More than 58,000 at- 
tended Gold Cup day last March, 
when you could either get a drink, 
have a bet or visit the latrines be- 
fore each r^e, but you could xiot 
perm any two from those three. 
Following “market research and 
correspondence”, ie. complaints, 
the limit has been reduced to 
50,000. As the Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the Festival were 
weflbdow that figure last season 
it is still possMe that the next oc- 


casion’s overall attendance fig- 
ure will be higher than last. 

The prize-money is guaran- 
teed to be at record levels. A to- 
tal of £I3m is available, the 
biggest chunk of it the £225,000 
brought on a cushion to the win- 
ner of the Gold Cup, which cel- 
ebrates its 75th anniversary. 
Back in 1924 the Blue Riband 
was worth £700, but those were 
the days when that figure could 
have bought you a couple of 
continents. 

A field of 38 is still in at this 
stage and where the treasure 
chest will end is anyone’s guess. 
The sponsors, the Tote, go 6-1 
the field. Ireland are well rep- 
resented with Dorans Pride 


and Imperial Call, who at- 
tempts to go where no horse has 
gone before and reclaim the 
crown, but the result the 
Gloucestershire seismologists 
most fear is a win for Danoli. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Jubilee Scholar 
(Lingfleld 1.00) 

NB: English Invader 
(Lmgfield 1.30) 

Having been denied the presi- 
dency of his homeland by what 
must have been the narrowest 
of margins, Ireland's favourite 
quadruped is nowon course for 
a racecourse return. 

The 10-year-old has had a 


For Victor Chandler answer ask Tom 


Tom Thte holds the key to Sat- 
urday's £40,000 Victor Chandler 
Handicap Chase at Ascot. The 
trainer will not decide until lat- 
er in the week whether to run 
last year's winner. Ask Tom. 
who headed 14 acceptors at yes- 


terday's five-day stage. The 
gelding missed an engagement 
at Wetherby over Christmas 
with mucus in his throat and may 
not be fit enough for Ascol 
In Ask Tom's absence the 
weights would rise by 1 lib, al- 


lowing several runners into the 
handicap proper. Green Green 
Desert is only likely to run if Ask 
Tom defects. The gelding is 
currently 2Ulb oui of ihe hand- 
icap and has an alternative en- 
gagement at Newcastle. 


lie-down since falling in last 
year's Gold Cup, but the old 
bones, and particularly bis dam- 
aged fetlock, have now recov- 
ered. “1 am very happy with 
him,” Tom Foley, the gelding's 
trainer, said yesterday. “I hope 
to run him in the Hennessy 
(Gold Cup at Leopardstown] 
next month, although the 
ground would need to dry up a 
little bit. The ground has been 
bad here but he has just done 
a good little piece of work. 

“The main aim this year is 
the English Gold Cup and I 
wouldn't be that worried if he 
went straight to Cheltenham af- 
ter the Hennessy as he's the sort 
of horse that puis a good bit into 
his work." 

While Martin Pipe may sad- 
dle the almost certain runner- 
up in Challenger Du Luc, a 
more uncertain horse to eval- 
uate is Strong Promise. Geoff 
Hubbard’s representative was 
fifth in the Queen Mother 
Champion Chase 10 monihs 
ago but does not even rate an 
entry in the twn-miler this time 


around. One Man, on the oth- 
er hand, a former Gold Cup 
favourite, is not in the Blue 
Riband but remains a consid- 
eration for the Queen Mum. 

There were 19 declared yes- 
terday, including Martha's Son, 
who appeared to be a fresh en- 
rolment for the old folks’ home 
when he crippled himself at 
Huntingdon in November. The 
Champion's champion is now 
due to go back into training next 
week and it may even be that he 
will cast aside the crotches to de- 
fend his crown. “Martha's Son 
is making veiy good progress,” 
Michael Wfod-Thomas, his 
owner, said yesterday. “If I was 
a betting man 1 would bet with 
a run or not at all. 

“Last year we had to get him 
fit from a long absence and lack 
of a race didn’t stop him. These 
are different circumstances be- 
cause be was fit enough to run 
in November, has been box-rest- 
ed since, and won’t require so 
much long-term fitness getting. 
Bui nobody should back him 
other than with a run.” 


LINGFIELD (AW) 


HYPERION 

1.00 JUBILEE SCHOLAR (nap) 2.30 Plain Gaz 

1.30 Night City 3.00 Diamond Drill 

2.00 Lady Laphroalg 3.30 Vista Alegre 


GOING: Standard 

STALLS: 5t tn - outado; rest- instate DRAW ADVANTAGE Low In sprints 

• Equttracfc courea. 

#Couree Is SE of town on B2Q2a Ungflefcf station (served by London, Victoria) i 
courea AP»«BS»OteMemb ora fltotiy&Klo8tgflira(atxtaT«riedvnyto-T6sfreey^ 
PARK: Qub £3; remafader ftsa 

• LEADING TRAINERS: G L Moor* 74 worn tram 544 rumen gives a success ratio ot 

06%. M Johnston 50 from 271 R Hannon 43 from 317 (t3fl%L Gay KMMmay 34 

from 201 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: P Nhron » whb from 87 ride* gives a success ratio of 278%. R 
Ganifly IB from 91 (176%). A Dobbin Q from 89 (SJfc) B Stony 12 from 60 (8%JA Clark 
60 wins from BB rides gives a success ratio d 121%. S Sandora 56 from 324 (07%), J Quinn 
33 from 589 (55%), Dana OfteH 23 Iran 2S7 

• FAVOURITES: 660 vrfra tn 2008 races (329%v 
BLINKERED RRST TIME: Recognition. Sammy"* Shuffle [ZOty 


BETTING: HI (fight CBy, 7-2 Engflsti Invader, 6-1 Tima Can fafl, 8-1 Return cfTbe Mac. 16-1 is- 
land YMoii 

1997: FtereBn Conquest 5 9 4 J Weaver 1-2 tav (R hgtami dawn m 6 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

With the weights m ha favour. NIGHT CRY is poised to record ha tried course win Karl 
Burteta seven-year-old. favourite behind Toufours Rhnera here last ms. had to settle tor 
third, beaten bVror m lengths, but that was a handicap n which he earned i0fe He 
mads a* under a hefty here before that Return Of The Mac. a 33-1 winner on 

his Flat debut over a furlong shorter i0 days ago can improve, but a better forecast bet 
should be Time Can Tall. Pip Payneta charge has run wad m his Iasi three starts, ail at 
this back. Arising fifth of 17 behna Royal Roulette, beaten under two lengths, a three- 
length fourth to Massed and two-and-a-nalf-tengui runner-up to Vet Agan on Saturday 
English Invader s not the most reSable of characters but landed hs rtvfd course and 
dfetance victory when a length end three-quarters i&o good lor Krayyan Dawn a wee* 
ago Irish rrtport island Vision has not raced on the Rat once 1995 bur comes hers fit 
from hurdSng Selection: NIGHT CITY 


found only Pageboy loo good *> ax here before that, whan Plain Gaz (4fc batten and 
Ivory's Grab Hire (33) better} were seventh and exjhth respectively. Half Tone has been 
knocking on the door fw a whte now and can win the with his customary tale buret. Ren 
Gaz has been running wen srtce coming from Beigum and went down Just a head and 
a short head si thrd to Anokato n a course and instance danw on Thursday; with Friend- 
ly Brave a length and a quarter behind tn fourth Plain Gaz Hies to make the runrtig and 
has a good chance lodged atnefly on ihe evidence ot that raefc Fnendy Brave teopposes 
or the same terms but n would be no surprise if he were able to come out on top. He 
is or! (ust a pound higher mart than when short -heating Goodbye Gataman over course 
and rtsiance last month for rodayfc rider. Richard Hughes Oriel GH. the only throe-yvar- 
oW n the field, has not done a lot save leawng David Evans after finishing second at 
Musselburgh n August, but she did get a good start on her Equtrack debut and first 
stan lor Gary Moore before facing into fifth befmd Tbngenne Ff^r. She is agan ml otawn 
and should not be rtsmteseo iighdy. The Institute Boy es one to watch lor the future on 
tfw frsi stan tar Kart Burke having been absent for the best part of a year 

Selection: HALFTONE 


2.00 


NEWPORT APPRENTICE HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3,000 
added 1m 2f Penalty Value £2^232 

0061-1 CHAfflUANS CHOICE (3) (C0 )(Ue D B Bnzta) A Jwvis 6 O 6 (Bre) ~C Canw P) 3 

00602 QUET ARCH (10) (CD) LJohn Dews) W U* 5 8 O J WHtoon (3) 6 

W30-4 SEA DANZIG (10) (CD) (P Cook) J Bridgar 5 9 12 RSudhotna(5)2 


pnoo] 


4 26S2- JU3LEE SCHOLAR p5) (CD BF) (M V Jrftnsfcn) G L M0OC5 3 6U Brtchatar (5)5 B 

s Sfitw QUffitS STROLLBt (7) (D) (H Itoxcfi} R Peacock 7 7 12 . SRJgWonp) 1 

6 0600-3 FANCY DESIGN (7) {Urn VM Haute) P Itkdvl 57 n A McCarthy (3) 4 

-B declared - 

uMAjnnbte miCSkTm Itnllc^ ¥nVt Fane/ Dgol^iTM 6b. 

Knwe 3-1 Quiet Arch. 7-2 Sea Daotig, 4-1 jutaBaa ScMa; 92 Chtomra Onto, 1 1-2 Fan- 
cy Design, 7-1 Queans Strata* 

wgr: ZamaWi5 7 9 Q Mgm p) 20-1 (R M HomO i»"i PI 7 «i 
FORM GUIDE 

auier ARCH went unitor three parte of a length to Tbujam RJvtara in a mte-and-a-half 
event here » (toys aga WMe Mutrto runmc who has won three times on this course - 
rwteB fit lutfayb trip - and has vat is score etsewtem, can show the tray home tWs time- 
near Arch atould again have the measure of Sen Danzig, who flashed more than five 
Lwrotw behind tn fourth lost time and has a 6b advertise. Ctoinnan's Chotcn turns 
nu^Maki Mot making al to bore favourite Joseph* Wne five tangtha In a darner on Sat- 
urtiay/Gan Jarvisrti runner was also a vade-margin yrtmer tha timebefore, again tasting 
ttroJohorA and could pose a threat Ha is on lost 6b back r a handicap but compe- 
ZJJTeSnBT Craig Carver takes off Sfo. Raur lengths ctear of the thWwhen flntSngLs- 
<wi ta w * a head too good ovar seven furlongs ed this track before Chrfctmaft Jubfiee 
Istolsr ware a winner here at today's tangarttp h Novembertar hs angle success to 
norf Moores ftve-vear-otd cm again have a say In the finish. Jubfiee Scholar fin- 
Bhed * engtha dear of Fancy Deetgpwban they were BecondandlOtti ol2DtoCabdwg0 
Mia h a Brighton seter h October. However, Fancy Dedov hevtog her first run since 
Br^rton when a cracitabie third to Davfs Rock over seven firtmgshere awsekago&*- 
aSXtaftaratatdysJot meets Jtftee Scholar 12«> batter andsanotooaMidfltoB 
ta an open heat The axtrathree firiongs wfl suB- Selection: OUET ARCH 

YARMOUTH CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS E) £3,750 
added 1m 5f Penalty Value £2,739 

21303/ BUNDVIS10N (J2^{D)(QBryFUwts) JOShea89 1) lMhSn*li(7)2 

2 MM MQHT C/TT pfl) (CD) (SF) (Mgel St^Ka^79fl 1 

3 1 BETWNOf ‘OEUACfltgp) (Ms HBa*atxry)U Btafoy 69 ffiSbafootme (7)8 

4 O05J2 T«CAWTHiP)(SackvteH^f^JWPiyie4fl1_ — Peenj fcKtoa« 4 

5 fixio-i B10USHMADet(7)CT ^ksShafey $S*ndar«3 

- 5 declared - 


VENTNOR SELLING STAKES (CLASS Gj £2,500 added 
3YO 71 Penalty Value £1 ,839 

30054- RGAW1N (321 1 Oar hW* Facnrj) S Do* B H . S Santa'S 3 B 

5B0-O0 KANT0NE (5) (S Seoul R hgram 6 n . A UcOone 8 B 

RBCOGWntJNW(KSUe|UPok|b»aTi. Amanda Safldars a H 

OOOO SAMlfirS SHUFFLE (5) (Ms G M Tanmermanl R Flnm fl n . DaneONaffl4B 
65540- DIXIE CROSSROADS (133) (Ebde Dawes) S Dow 8 6 .. Dean McKaoan 7 

64032- LADY LAPHRGAIG (Hfl (26) (Fhends of Laphroagl W Mr 8 6 . llwtaiDwyerl 
LITTLE MP (Ms Sane M Bute) K Burte 6 6 . . B CaBaghan (7) 5 

030-04 nVEH FRONTIER (3) (Dr tan R Shorten) M Ushar 8 6 J Marshall 6 

-8 declared - 

BETTING: 2-1 Lady LaphoSg, 04 Rocognttfon, 5-1 Flgawta, DUe Crossroads. 12-1 River Fron- 
tf* 16-1 une imp, 20-1 Kanttne.33-1 Sammy's Shuflle 
1997: Uasbrstrake 3 9 7 J Weaver 3-1 (B Meeh&nj dawn (5) 5 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

LADY LAPHRGAIG gets a good chance in open her account, wn&e Murs f®v had three 
and a haiflengttis to spare over the third when beaten a neck by PpBAddmon at Sojth- 
wd before Christmas and was fhre lengths dear of the third when a two-and-a-haH-length 
second to Bai Dance over course and distance before that Having been kghtty raced, 
there is probably Oerter std to come Recognition ran well when beaten a length and a 
half by Obd3-on Up At The Top in a soe-t«iong maiden auetwn at Fofcesione m Septem- 
ber Mart Poigtasais charge finished last erf sw to Tangsnoe Flyer on he Egurtiack dedal 
10 days ago. but that was over an inadequate five luricngs and he ran much better ever 
today’s trip a Sauthwefl to be a two-length fourth betand Shea A Gem. River Frontier 
was a short-head n front of Ffgerwin when may were tfwd and fourth lo Dance To The 
Beat atWotverharripton five weeks aga but Figawm ■$ 5to baier off and has s«c» run 
a dose-up fourth behind Micas Mage nera so he can reverse ptaonga. 

Selection: LADY LAPHRGAIG 


3.00 


SHAN KLIN HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 added 3YO 1m 
Penalty Value £3,355 

1 34btt BLUE SHADOW (12) (C) (J BR Vaeue Ud) R Harran 9 7 PDobbs(7)4 

2 301- DfAMOWORIU. (O (Ews of Ihe ItiB S Iftchd) P Maim 96 ACtait 1 

3 50302 COMEOUTOFTHEFOG (18) (Mrs >**y Uk*neyl D Rrench toes a 7 SQrovma5 

4 0004-3 PRINCE 0XLEV (12) (ftysti Pemck) G L Moore 7 h JQtaiS 

5 0050-1 AVERHAM STAR (8) (Bf) [G E GrfWhsl D Shaw 7 10 ...A UcCattiy (7) 2 

-5dacbred- 

MmDnum wepric 7a fins /antfleap neurit Averfam Ste- ?s 2iti 

BETTfNG: &4Dtomond MIL 2-1 Bhra Shadow, 9-2 Prince Odey, 9-1 CamaoutoffMog, 10-1 Awr- 
ham Star 

I99h laobetroner 3 9 0 J Vteava tM lav [M Jcfnstsil tiawn (7) 7 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

DIAMOND DRILL seemed nor eyjrta » stay the extended rnUa on his Wolverhampton 
debut when thrd to Adeste Fidetes. but he should not be troubled by the trip here Fteter 
MaiunS ooh looked a smart aB-weather performer m the making when scoring by ei^it 
lengths from Red Pepper over seven furlongs here last month That form has worked out 
qute wefl (lourth-ptaced Scotland Bay scored n res first hancfccap here on Satuday) 
and Diamond Dri does not look haisfiy nested for he fnsl hanticap Blue Shadow Is 
the obvious danger having won a sh furlong nursery and seven- furlong handicap in res 
last two starts He is 8® rtghei navng beaten M^as Magic a length and a quarter last 
bme. however, and may not be Bused by the extra furlong Prince Oxley was another 
seven lengths berind m third to Blue Shadow last tins, but he was runrwig on as if a 
longer tnp wit sort and has an Tib pua Ex-tosh ComaouUilthefog managed a two-end- 
a h^Mength second lo Touchanova in a six-furtong Wolverhampton darner on h» de- 
but at ttas country, but he a hantfcapped rtdn up to that farm and wfl find this tougher. 

Selection: DIAMOND DRLL 


2.30 


RYDE HANDICAP (CLASS E) £3,750 added 5f Penalty Val- 
ue £2,779 

1 SS6-25 HALF TORE (1t5 (CO) (Us 6 M Tarrmemafi] R Revere an Otna ONeffl 7 B 

2 <2350- THE WSTITUTE BOY (343) (CO) (Mrs J AdJeSisw) K BufVe 6 9 T? D Sweeney (3) B 

3 831-34 FWBfDUf BRAVE (CO) (fempus Rflt PBto) G Kefcway 8 36 R Hughes 4 B 

4 CXXMJ3 PLBNGAZfFrq (5) (U RRascail] JBndga-f?-: ... JOu*™® 

5 050-04 NQRVS GRAB WRE (7T (COl (D h/cryl Ktwery 593 . MartnDwyet3B 

S 00053- GOODBYE GATSIBJ® PI (Mis ENffcta) 0 Pearce 4 613 C Lbwther PI5 

7 1206-5 OREL GIRL (10) (D) (A S Rod) G L Moore 3 B 5 Candy Morris t B 

B 82000- SCXJNDTHETRUHW(B^W(MreJAffchab)RSfi»67X) JBramhil3 

9 00M6 SUPBW0(BEL)p)(D)WFVWsjjaritlgar67l).. . AMcCarttiyflS 

-Sdeciared- 

MMnsDwe^fOtftaiOb ftue ffflraScap iregto.' Sound TIk frurmef .’a Supe&O 7a 
BETTBf& M Iwnya Grab ifte, H Plein Gaa. Goodbye Gataman, 11-2 Ftlandly Brave. 61 HaH 
Ibne, 1M The Institute Boy, 12-1 Orta! GW, Sound The Trumpet, 14-1 Superiao 
1997:Saiy 3atte5fl ODSews 7-1 {CCyzer) Men m Bren 
FORM GUIDE 

HALF TONE has ganed all hfe wns at the mranum trfo Dul sti found things happening 

a bit auddy flflrty on vmw fifth to Speefly Classic over seven furfangs last irae He had 


3.30 


COWES MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 added 6f 
Penalty V&lue £3,388 

1 06024 CASTLE ASHBY JACK (12) (R Barenson] PMewtog4 97. JQuinnIB 

2 05004 LOSE PERT LAD (10) (Dorati J Smrtnl J EMdg°r 6 97 F Morton 3 

3 43040- MARY CORNWALLIS (26) (Bcttaham Heath Suit RCcmeI 492 ... Data GSaon 2 

4 KXXtt VtSTAALEGR£(64) lUsAEDons) PMakn365 -SSendarafl 

-4 dsetared- 

BETTTNG: 10-n Vista Alegre. 64 Mary Comvalta, 6-1 Castle Ashby Jack, 8-1 Logie Part Lad 
1997: Fcmjnen Trees 3 8 0 N Cartsie- 5-4 lav fT Jones] tiaan C9 B tan 
FORM GUIDE 

The was wen by a three- year-old last year and Vt$TA ALEGRE can repeat the feat Ra- 
ter Makift geUng had shown abiry from taut unplaced ruts on tort but he wa& some- 
trir.3 of a revetaaor cm h* Equtrack debut taring by a head to hold Ihe David Lcdei-traned 
Slwaidi n a five-torwng maxien Trts ® Vista AiagreS fir si atiempt at the tnp but he 
GhotJd be good enough lo break n* duck. Mary Cornwallis ta ihe danger She was a 
good faurih fa Apoto Red in a course and dstartcehantitapti Novem ber when raad 
74 and should De suted by me reium «> this artace having flopped behnd Atafln a Souflv- 
wefl last erne Castle Ashby Jack has plenty to frid aithe weights and ts a tang-time 
maiden, but he atao has pWy « hand of Logie Part Lad compared fa tandCajaa. 

Selection: VSTA ALEGHE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


racing services 

0891 261 +1 



,M ! ( Ol i'IS r ' Mr s l II s 

0891 261 970 




RACING RESULTS 

PLUMPTON 

1.1S 1. DUKE’S MOUNT (R Johnson) 
D0G0-.2. He da LlmteJM; 3. PWartflirt 

ptd 25-1 13 ran. 8-13 tev Tamamdo 3. 10. 
p Mctoma Tbmplfl Guttrig). Tot* E4S0; 
aa sm ewi Dft EH80 CSF: E280l'Wte 
Btua 

14S 1,D0BDEMM (MrOMtftaaJ) «•!; 
2.Sofaten9n2; 3. Court Master 3-L 8 nw. 

8-tttv OQverii Secret ftxfcd up), ft. 5. (T 
George, Stroud) TbtK £1700: £330. £153 
Cl4a OF: 23093 CSF-. C7B22. Tncast 


2.1S6 1.1AKE HY 9DE (R^ Thonttfi) S5-T, 
2- SratiW 4-t; 3. Montroe 7-Z 13 ran. S-2 
fav Stent Cracker (puBed up> l T h A (M 
£3880; £99Q S23Q, 
Etaa DP. tn3fiaa CSF: £1«7Z Tna £Oa«0 


2Mi 1- LETS RUMBLE (P Hdey) n-2: 
Z Scotby 5-1; 3. Gtwffle Again 7-4 tw. 9 
ran. 2'k. l'/<. (R Airw. Blandtad Forum). 
Ibtc EH7D; £290 £U& £130 DF:£tl2flCSF 
S3QBQ. Trio: £1240 

3.1S: 1. ROYALE ANGELA (R Johnson) 
71 4; 2. Cebochon 9-£ 3. Drum Battle 9- L 
7 ran. T3-S tav fbnka (<thl 3 7. g Nevie. 
Newport). Tbtfl! SABO: £tS3 £230. DP - ESfiC 
CSF: EflTZ. Tricast EB594. NR: Copper Coi 
3M: 1. PRINCE BUCK (A P McCoy) 3-1 . 
2. Steeple Jack e-i: 2 Native Itanturo t£-i 
11t*uft-4fflvOieownfBltow(Blh) 3V.tfiC 
(M Rdterts, Haisham) Tbtflr. Eaio: £22° 
ESn £370 DP: £tSS30l CSr: EfiSl Tn«sf 
£4BSfl£ Trio: E20Q1Q 
pfacepoC £TT79Q Quadpoc £2731 
Ptace & £10673 Place 5: £3654 


SOUTHWELL 

12 JO: 1. PLEASURE TRICK (Km Tm- 
faerj 12-1 : 2. Mustang 7-1. 3. Blooming 
Amazing 4- L 12 rm. Tt^ tev Theatre Mag 
ie. TV*. 1 V* (Don Ennco tnasa. WdiSeham) 
Totr. £1640: £6 4ft C2 j» C200 «= £4i4ft 
CSF. £9021 Tnoast £37615 Tno: CO100 
1 Jte. 1. PRINCIPAL BOY (S Careonl 5-1 . 

2. Lady Silk w-i 3. HoBoway Melody »-i 
4. Live Project 13-2 16 ran. 7-2 fav Tine 
of Night V*. IV* (J Gtav*r. Wertsop) Tote: 
E650. (,14ft £410 £3 TO £300- DF C6J60 
CSF' £6693 Tncasl LTOfift T'»‘ £15300 
1.30: 1. GODMERSKAM PARK (Dean 
VfaKeown) 3-1 |i tav; 2. Mr Petadlse 9^2. 1 

Cheerful Groom 25-x 1 1 ran- 3-i |f te/ Mu- 

tahadem, Snfrhd d iPFc^atfe Usbum) Tote 
£460: £230. ClTD £HOO OF £700 CoF 


C167S Tneass- £28881 Tno CISCO Tofliwig 
esteweroft >ntfj^.it»6i&aKlsaeoniifAac- 
nos wrvf re»wwd 

20tt1. FAST FRANC iLChamockl TI-4. 
Z Tbuchenova 5-S. 3. Pearly Queen n-8 
lav. 5 ran. 6. sm-n« ($ WWams. Newmar- 
Keu TbU: E5£>0 ClBft D.7Q DF. £660 CSF- 
£036 

2.30: 1. DALWHINNIE (A McCjnhyl 4-5 
<ev t 2. take Aria 33-1 • 3- Trienta Mil 20- 1 
Bran. 15 3-' iJWhariciaMeton Mowbray) 
Tote £100 a» £i5fl C3B& DF £2610 CSF. 
£-3964 

3.00: 1. ALSAHIB (C LOWthOI 6- 1 2. Chi- 
na Castle 2-i tav. 3. Dr Edgar 12- 112 ran. 
Nh. fW Mur Lambaumi Tote: OTK ClSft 
Ci 3ft C410 DF CBCO CSF £17*0 Tricash. 
CT3700 Trio- Cl 20 60 


3J0: l. EMPEROR'S GOLD (A Mack- 
ey! 7-4 far, 2. Mystery Man W-l: 3. Ella 
Falls 5-1 9 ran. 2 % YU. (I Canpbfll. Nsw- 
marifat) Tote £22ft Cm £3SQ £2JQ Dud 
Forecast. E295a Computer Straight ftre- 
casi L3S.16 THo’ CT&Bft NR: Hemiece. 

4 DO: 1. CHALUZ (P Dotbs) 9-2 lar. 2. 
Shontaino 6-1; 3. Genuine John 5-1 14 
ran, V/.. Vk. iK Butka Wbrtage). Tote £7Btt 
C2D0, ngRft ClTQ Dual Forecast C2L2Q 
Computer Straight Forecast £3902, Tric- 
asr. E179S Trio. IB22D. MT: Ring The Che! 
Jackpot not won (pool of C29705B cai- 
ried forward to Ungfield today), 

Ptacepot: EB36Q Quad pot CW1G 
Ptace 6: £10979 Place & C3&7B, 


Victor Chander Handicap Chase (2m) 


Hone (Bain) 

Corel 

IfftareM 

Ladbrokes 

Or Royal (VPpctts: Hb) 

9-2 

4-1 

5-1 

ItoUgai (D Mchotm tkt Gb) 

m 

9-1 

5-1 

OMMiiCkknaiMSM 

7-1 

5-1 

6-1 

Cambrian Chefleogi fT Easarby Bs «j) 

7-1 

8-1 

0-1 

Lord Danwt (A Qwrton Bst ttb) 

n-s 

9-1 

7-1 

Antic Kbntnen (N TwetnOavias, 9a 121)) 

6-1 

10-1 

7-1 

leotard (0 9*nwod. 9st ftfa) 

6-1 

10-1 

10-1 

JtaklbmrT'UKllsnObl 

12-1 

B-1 

B-1 

JefWlAMooratttStab) 

W 

12-1 

12-1 

■nma Ifart Btak (R Pl^n M 1214 

14-1 

14-1 

14-1 

Bkf Matt (N HendBran. 9ti Vb) 

*■1 

*•1 

20-1 

Storm Atari (D tehefcoa 1M 4b) 

20-1 

20-1 

20-1 

Nattre Mntan (J FtaGanto 9ct 9b) 

Z0-1 

as-i 

20-1 

&*« Grew Desert © Swwcod. Bst 8fc) 

25-1 

39-1 

25-1 


Eacfna^ e quettarlta otfcfc. pbces. J, 2 . 3 (AaooL Saw%) 
Mntaun migMan Bis dqc fOti 


Queen Mother Champion Chase (2m) 


Horn (tow) 

com 

WManiHD 

Ladmitw 

fata 

Aik Bra (T life) 

31 

74 

91 

7-2 

Voting FfepUpfDNchcteon) 

D0-3Q 

7-2 

91 

7-2 

KWron Dnta (A Mocre. H) 

92 

6-1 

91 

92 

MaHhata Stai (T Foretai) 

dotthl 

91 

9V 

52* 

Ono Man (G ffchareb) 

5-f 

91 

It -2 

7-1 

kMBgen (□ Mcfnbonl 

8-1 

7-1 

9! 

7-1 

Or Royal (UFtae) 

8-1 

191 

191 

7-1 

CM Equhoma p Mctafcrl 

*1 

291 

291 

291 

Arcflc Kkwmao [N TurtsfervOevies) 

25-1 

391 

291 

391 

CAW (C Mara) 

40-1 

391 

391 

291 

LnrJDon* {AChsrfcn) 

25-1 

491 

391 

491 

Oaen Own Deaart (0 Gmaxg 

50-1 

891 

891 

B91 

Indkn Jockey (MRpe) 

86-1 

591 

891 

891 

JeOafl (AUoaaW 

391 

591 

091 

491 

Ryltig tMtnidor (P Wtabbar) 

66-1 

691 

1091 

691 

Kadaetrof (RDdtr) 

B6-1 

1091 

-1091 

691 

ftme Won! YYbS (R Pfiflpa) 

68-1 

691 

1091 

691 

UgMening Led (J Khg) 

66-1 

1591 

DO-1 

U91 

SMkThaUti 94 Sheppard) 

mu 

1891 

1591 

1591 

1 BxJ>^a<rxrtertBath.placex 7. 2 3 It^cknAeni: HbrtKsotqt f8«tacto 



•- wtoann 




Cheltenham Gold Cup Chase (3m 2f 110yds) 


Horn (towr) 

Corel 

WMbriHB 

Utibrokes 

fata 

Dorans Pride (UKuigmU) 

7-1 

7-1 

7-1 

7-1 

The Grey Honk (GFfcfwdsI 

7-1 

T-T 

91 

91 

Ireperiti CM (F SuthartencW) 

91 

7-1 

91 

M 

Suny Bay (C Books) 

91 

7-1 

91 

91 

Sm Mora Burinm (P hfchofc) 

7-1 

191 

191 

0-1 

Rough Ctoetarr Casey) 

B-1 

191 

14-1 

O-l 

Aifcfingtoa Boy fG Retards) 

B-1 

291 

291 


Barton Bank (D Mchofcm) 

&1 

391 

391 

291 

Oettangsr Du Luc fll Pp^ 

291 

291 

29! 

291 

OoomeHB (W Dennis) 

291 

391 

25-1 

291 

Cyborgo(MPba) 

291 

391 

491 

391 

Danfl (1 FofeyjVI) 

291 

391 

291 

391 

AnibMc(MJ oaten H) 

W-1 

1591 

1891 

091 

Bw(o (D Nchotson) 

591 

591 

691 

591 

Cetasna Buy (0 Sherwood) 

1091 

1091 

1091 

1091 

Cool [ton (R Abo] 

291 

391 

391 

391 

CortatlAPOtonM) 

1091 

1091 

1091 

1091 

CouktntBs Batter (CBRxta) 

691 

891 

591 

591 

Earth SaanB (N Tuttn-Oawe) 

591 

691 

1091 

1091 

EKBrtBflgu.(Dr*5hdaon) 

591 

491 

33-1 

891 

EutapoPtnw 

291 

591 

591 

691 

Ftoosp Berber) 

591 

1891 

W-1 

1591 

Gtater Wa (J QHonf) 

1591 

1591 

091 

091 

Go Batetlc (J OShae) 

591 

1091 

691 

591 

HrewM Lad (R Altai) 

891 

1591 

1591 

1591 

Hanooc Hanrea (D IMenu] 

591 

1391 

1591 

1591 

MacTnckwIMPtae) 

491 

1591 

091 

091 

Lonesoow Oory (BMteiSS; 

291 

591 

891 

891 

MwiyGitagiHapaim 

691 

1091 

591 

1091 

HMthanLad (Ito JPtman) 

491 

65-1 

591 

691 

Statpiy Dashfcig (TEastarbyf 

391 

0-1 

Bfrl 

491 

591 

391 

Sparipf Gayta (C Patter) 

491 

591 

691 

491 

Sfcalh Royal (DErtman) 

491 

1091 

1091 

691 

UnguMrd Itiitita (GRcfanl^ 

591 

66-1 

591 

891 

faricshkeGtio(JGfikiti) 

991 

1591 

>591 

1591 

fang HusBor (N TmavDalKj 

1391 

D91 

691 

1591 


Ea^acpBtelteattLptacBK i,2,3fCMeam. humbn^Uae^ 


Champion Hurdle (2m 110yds) 


Horae (tow) 

Co at 

maw 

Latoroims 

fata 

btabreq (A POBnenffl) 

92 

92 

M 


Shadow Lender (C Egerton] 

91 

13-2 

91 

91 

Collet Boy (J CW) 

O-i 

0-1 

191 

191 

Serena too (D Mthotcn) 

O-i 

12-1 

191 

1J.1 

Hefted (D Mdhoton) 

0-1 

191 

12-1 


Front* Holy (F ktrpriy) 

291 

Ol 

Ol 


Grey Shot (IBakinQ) 

291 

25-1 

Bf 


toimes (C Roche/ty 

291 

291 

291 

B-1 

Graphic to>teber (A itatnkl) 

Bl 

291 

0-1 

291 

Dato Star U M Jeltocn) 

291 

491 

491 

291 

EacTHrey g tjuerar ra pods, poets. 1.2,3 (tnaaatnarn, Lssdfy iTUmsit) 
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26/THE DRUG VICTIMS 
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Medals tainted by revelations of East German abuse 




tie- 


As the East Germans 
produced a stream of 
sporting triumphs in the 
Seventies and Eighties, it was 
difficult not to wonder how 
many of their awesome 
performances were drug- 
assisted. Now we know that 
many were. 

Recently, a number of 
British competitors denied 
Olympic, world, European, 
or Commonwealth glory by 
drug abusers have called for 
a reallocation of medals. 
However, as Mike Rowbottom 
reports, it is not as simple as 
that. 


The news of suspected Chinese drug 
abuse now emanating from swim- 
ming's World Championships has 
struck a particularly chitling chord 
with Kathy Cook, Britain's leading 
sprinter of the 1980's. It is not hard 
to understand why. 

Voices have been raised in recent 
weeks to rewrite the record books in 
the light of the latest evidence that, 
until its demise in 1990, East Germany 
ran a state-governed doping policy in- 
volving all its significant performers. 

It was Cook's misfortune that her 
prime coincided with the prime 
years of the regime which turned a 
small countiy of 17 million people 
into the third-strongest sporting na- 
tion on earth bchiad the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

If one subtracts the performances 
of retrospectively implicated East 
Germans in Cook's races, you could 
argue she would have won at least an- 
other three major medals in her ca- 
reer. She would have been the 
European 200m champion m 1982- 
when she took sOver-and would have 
had two individual medals from the 
1980 Olympics to add to the bronze 
she did win in the 400 metres at the 
Los Angeles Games of 1984. 

No other British competitor, save 
perhaps the swimmer Sbarron 
Davies, who lost out on the 1980 
Olympic 400 metres medley tide to 
a 17-year-old East German, appears 
to have been as harshly affected by 
the activities of the discredited GDR. 

So the suspicion that more cheat- 
ing might be underway on a huge and 
orchestrated scale lowered the spir- 
its of the Olympian, who is now a 37- 
year-old mother of three and 
part-time teacher. 

“When I heard about the latest 
Chinese incident, I thought to my- 
self 'Surely it isn't all happening 
again, with just a different set of peo- 
ple? It is just so depressing.'” 

Perhaps the most depressing ele- 
ment of the unearthing of the old 
GDR methods is the horrifying re- 
alisation that drug-taking was sys- 
tematic and state-controlled. 

As a number of sportsmen and 
women from the former Communist 
state take out legal suits against their 
old coaches and doctors, claiming 
that drug-taking has damaged their 
health, fUUer details of what was bald- 



Britain’s Kathy Cook (in lane two) finishes third behind East Germany’s Marita Koch at the 1983 World Championships in Helsinki 


Photograph: AP 


ly known as State Plan 14.25 have 
been uncovered. 

Professor Werner Franke, a mol- 
ecular biologist appointed to inves- 
tigate GDR methods by the German 
parliament, says he has found Stasi 
secret police files showing that “hun- 
dreds” of East German competitors 
who won titles were on drugs. 

That claim has been given cre- 
dence by testimonies from former 
competitors such as the shot putter 
Heidi Krieger, who says she was 
forced to undergo a sex-change af- 
ter being fed huge doses of male hor- 
mones in anabolic steroids, and the 
swimmer Roland Schmidt, who 
claims he is one of many male ath- 
letes who have bad to have breasts 
surgically removed. 


These plaintiffs are the prime vic- 
tims of the GDR doping regime, 
notwithstanding the understandable 
outrage or frustration of those whom 
they deprived of medals. What rec- 
ompense they will gain from the le- 
gal suits they have taken out against 
their former coaches and doctors re- 
mains to be seen.- 

Any convictions would certainly 
increase the pressure on the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee to 
re-all oca te medals. The precedent for 
doing this is already well estab- 
lished. Four years before Ben John- 
son's Olympic 100 metres title passed 
to Carl Lewis following a positive 
drug test. Britain’s Mike McLeod was 
promoted from bronze to silver 
medallist in the 10,000m at Los An- 


geles after Finland's Maxtti Vainio 
was found to have taken steroids. 

But these decisions occurred af- 
ter positive tests from the races 
themselves. As many East German 
competitors have testified. GDR 
athletes due to compete interna- 
tionally were tokl when to stop tak- 
ing their pills beforehandand tested 
to make sure no illegal traces re- 
mained in their bodies. If they 
showed Op positive, they were told 
to withdraw because of injury. 

The International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation has already baulked 
at annulling GDR performances at 
past championships, not least be- 
cause they have a six-year time lim- 
it on any such alteration. 

Cook, who is married to the for- 


mer British 400m runner Gariy, sym- 
pathises with Davies’ demand that she 
be awarded her rightful medal near- 
ly 20 years after the eveoL 

“I can fully understand how 
Sharon feels,” she said. “Just like her, 
I have been thinking about the 
question a lot recently. You do won- 
der if things in vour life might have 
been different if ail this had come to 
light nearer the time. 

“Ganv and I talk about it when 
evidence comes out, and we say, jok- 
ingly, I was robbed- But I had my fair 
share of standing on the rostrum, and 
I think there is too much water un- 
der the bridge to change things now ” 
Cook’s magnanimity is partly in- 
formed by simple logic. As she 
points out. if GDR performances are 


to be annulled, how does one legis- 
late for all those wrongfully knocked 
out in the beats and semi-finals, and 
how can one say how they might have 
reacted to the challenge of contin- 
uing competition? 

The other major factor which 
would militate against such dracon- 
ian action is that it is too simplistic 
to believe that only GDR athletes 
were cheating. Sufficient doubts 
have been raised about the perfor- 
mances of Western athletes in the 
Olympics involving the GDR - in 
1972. 76, 80 and 88 - for that posi- 
tion to be rendered ludicrous. 

Anecdotal details of the East Ger- 
man drug regime have been around 
for several years. In 1989 Hans- 
Georg Aschenbach, an East German 


ski-jumping gold medallist at the 
1976 Winter Olympics, claimed#^ 
he and other effldren enrojfef|ifcg^£- 
dal sports schools had Rgufimpl-. 
been given pills without being fold 

they, contained steroids. 

"Children were doped up without ■- 
they or their parents knowing ab&ff:; 
it,” be said. . . . 

Aschenbach, wbo defettedto West 
Germany in 1988, -said he_snbse-, 
quentfy learned from his older tea tor 
matRs dint the pills contained drugs, ~ 
“TO? were forbidden to talk to anyfcxfy 
about than,” he said. “Anyone who 
talked was dropped from the team.” 

Such a policy obviously (fid not 
prevent . rumours from spreading 
fast. Cook knew a number of the East 
German sprinters throughout her 10- 
year career, which ended in 1987.- • 
“Sometimes I would have to look : 

at runners twice because their whole 

shape had completely changed,” 
she said. The most disturbing thing 

was the way some of the gtris’ voao; 
es bad lowered” 

For all her suspicions, though, the 
realisation of the scale of implied 
wrongdoing has come as a surprise. 
“The idea that the whole team was 
involved lock, stock and barrel, is 
horrifying,” she said “Especially 
when you think that some of them 
were so young." 

Sh e was pardcularfy disqspom^d 
to see evidence that Marita Koch was 
implicated in the drugs regime. 
Koch's 400m world record of 47.60sec-_ 
- nearly two seconds faster than 
Cook’s British record or 49.42 - has 
stood since 1985.' 

“Marita was a role model to me," 
Cook said “She washreally nice per- - 
son. and she had this charisma. The 
crowd would go silent because she 
was so fast. She just destroyed Gelds. 

I remember watching on television 
when she set her world record and 
it left me speechless.” 

Now Cook finds there is almost 
nothing to be said T don’t know how 
1 would feel if I ever saw her again,’' 
she said “Tve.no particular wish to. ' 

I feel a mixture of sadness and anger 
about the whole thing.” , 

But the rival with whom Cook 
feels most aggrieved is Canada's An- 
gela Thyfor, later Issajenko, who beat - 
her to the 1986 Commonwealth 
Games 200m title and admitted 
three years later to having taken 
drugs since the 1980 Olympics: 

“I feel angrier about what Angela 
did because she chose to- go down 
that track herself," Cook said Tt 
seems a lot of the East German ath- 
letes were taken as youngsters and 
told what to do without always be- 
ing given the facts. It is a horrific sit- 
uation, but you can have more 
sympathy for people involved in it. 

“One of the saddest things is that 
those East German athletes were nev- 
er able to show bow good they real- 
ly were without the help of drugs. 
Their whole careers were flawed 
“I don't know howyou could win 
a race knowing that you bad cheat- 
ed and gain any satisfaction from iL 
Once the initial excitement was over, 
the lap of honour and the medal cer- 
emony, I don’t think I could live with 
knowing that I had cheated It’s the 
way you axe made, I suppose ” 


jtidsa 

lie ^ 

lari* 1 


They got flats, we got a drink with Ted Heath. 


Hugh Matheson, the 
Independent’s Rowing 
Correspondent, was beaten 
to a gold medal by an East 
German crew at the 
Montreal Olympics in 1976. 
However, he believes his 
defeat in the eights final * 
was down to the winners’ 
professionalism — not drugs. 


“Sell yourselves dearly”. That was 
all Bob Janousek. our Czech coach, 
said before we went out for our 
Olympic eights rowing final. It was 
the best summary of three years' in- 
struction that had taken the British 
crew from bottom of the pile at Mu- 
nich in 1972 to pole position in 
Montreal. The phrase told us that 
we had the speed and skill to win, 
but that we were not favourites. 

The race plan bora from the ex- 
perience of the heats and semi- 
final showed that we bad to get to 
the front shortly after half-way and 
build our lead and try to hold off 
challenges in the closing stages. 
East Germany and New Zealand, 
the winners four years earlier, 
were the toughest opposition. The 
United States and Soviet Union, 
who should have been in the 
medals, had blown it early and were 
not in the final. 

New Zealand could start fast, but 
we were covering the first 500 me- 
tres faster than the best eights do, 
even today. But they, like us, were 
amateurs, all in work and mostly on 
unpaid and grudged holiday to at- 
tend the Olympics. The East Ger- 
mans were different. They trained, 
as paifessionals, four to five horns 
a day. There were 300 full-time 


coaches in their system. There were 
two in outs. They had a huge pool 
of athletes wbo bad been drawn into 
the sport from an early age. 

Much of our inside information 
came from Janousek, who had also 
been given a deep and detailed five- 
year-course in physical education 
at Charles V University in Prague 
and had insight into the thorough- 
ness with which sporting success, 
which was in effect a branch of for- 
eign policy, was applied behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We also assumed that they were 
given help from drugs. Because we 
knew little of the pharmacology that 
might be involved - beyond the 
standard “anabolic steroids” - our 
suspicions were unsophisticated 
and frankly did not make a damn- 
ed bit of difference. 

We were all so manic in our own 
determination and so dog tired 
from the intensity of the training 
that we crammed into an hour and 
a half on weekdays and four at 
weekends that we spent little time 
thinking about it. 

The East Germans did every- 
thing differently. They covered 
huge mileage at a low Level of pres- 
sure working to raise their aerobic 
threshold. We sprinted everywhere 
and learned to work with high lev- 
els of pain and lactic acid in the 
joints. They spent at least a month 
each winter at high altitude in Bul- 
garia doing langlauf training on skis. 
They got a two-week holiday in 
Cuba if they won a gold medal. Ted 
Heath, then Prime Minister, asked 
us for a drink at Lancaster House. 

There was plenty of downside 
for the East Germans. Their sports 
organisations were riddled with 
Stasi secret police officers. Sport 
was, after alL a means at' expression 


for the state, not for the sportsmen, 
who were patronised and thanked 
with holidays and better flats. 

They had to earn it, not just in 
competition but by toeing the par- 
ty line which included a good deal 
of moralising about personal rela- 
tionships. People were dropped 
from teams for having the wrong 
sort of affairs. 

And, now that 20 years have 
passed, the biggest downside of ail 
is emerging: the drugs they took 
then are popping out again in the 
form of reproductive difficulties and 
sexual confusion. The swimmers are 
beginning to sue their coaches and 
managers for abuse of minors un- 
der their care. 

Janousek knew that most of us 
in the British crew would do what- 
ever it took to win. We were will- 
ing to abuse our bodies to the extent 
of massive fatigue and pain, and a 
pill or two that relieved the stress 
and allowed more chance of success 
would not have seemed inappro- 
priate to me then. Janousek was 
adamant and tough. It was not an 
option - a decision he took know- 
ing the eventual price in results. 
Thank goodness he did. However, 
it never worried me that others look 
the opposite view. 

At least the East Germans were 
under veiy strict controls, unlike 
other nations where athletes reg- 
ularly dosed themselves with drugs 
bought from the local chemist, 
with no testing or controls. 

In 1993 1 received from Profes- 
sor Wemcr Franke, who has col- 
lected most of the documents which 
survived the fall of. the Berlin Wall 
in 1989, an academic paper de- 
scribing the experiments with the 
East German rowing team in 19SG. 
In this paper, the rowers are not 


named but cited by numbers. They 
are, however, easily identified be- 
cause their racing records in the 
western regattas are quoted in full 
along with their Olympic results. 

Iris important that if in lime the 
East German results are wiped from 
the record because of evidence of 
systematic drug abuse it will hap- 
pen because it was systematic and 
was properly recorded. All the 
more chaotic abusers, which should 
include most of the Warsaw Pact 
countries, will get off ooly because 
they had no proper controls and no 
record keepers. '■ 

I have never given this partic- 
ular fact publicity before because 
it would have seemed like sour 
grapes of the “We woz robbed” 
kind and because until the recent 
flurry of revelation people were not 
interested in what is a narrow and 
personal view. 

But the overwhelming reason for 
keeping quiet, about the drug 
abusers is that it remains to me a 
detail, a sidebar, to the principal 
reason we lost a gold medal in July 
1976. We took the lead as planned 
with a devastating burst at 1,000m, 
which took half a length off the field 
and broke the New Zealanders. We 
held our lead right through the next 
750m, but the head wind was sap- 
ping and made it a slow race. It 
favoured those with extensive train- 
ing, the four-faours-a-day kind that 
is universal now. 

Our intense programme made us 
thrilling sprinters, but with I50m to 
go we had run out of steam, and it 
was indeed East Germany who de- 
servedly went through to win. Our 
heads went down and the boat 
slewed across the lanes. We had sil- 
ver, but we had been defeated by 
stronger men. 


The little blue pills and the ugly aftermath that 
haunt the casualties of the state’s greed for gold 


Suicide, chronic disease and 
crippled lives are the legacy 
of East Germany’s 
relentless pursuit of 
medals. Now some of the 
victims are breaking their 
silence, denouncing the 
officials who fed them the 
pills. Imre Kama reports 
from Bonn. 


The record books state that the 
gold medal for the women’s shot 
putt in the 1986 European cham- 
pionships in Stuttgart was won by 
Heidi Krieger, with a throw of 21 .1 0 
metres. She was 21and at the pin- 
nacle - it later transpired - of her 
career. 

Krieger had been training hard 
since the age of 13. When she was 
16, she started receiving the little 
blue pills from her coach. These “vi- 
tamins” were wrapped in silver pa- 
per, and seemed to help her pin 
strength. As the weights she lifted 
daily in the club gym increased, so 
did the size of the pills. Still. she 
asked no questions. She was some- 
what surprised when the sports doc- 
tor prescribed her contraceptive 
pills, even though she was com- 
pletely innocent in matters of sex, 
but took them obediently as welL 

After her triumph in Stuttgart, 
Krieger's body began to rebel 1 
against the punishment. Her back 
was aching all the time, her knee 
and hips had to be operated on. In 
1987 she was taking five of the blue 
pills a day. yet still came only fourth 
in the World Championships. 

By now she was aching ah over. 


The muscles she used to be so 
proud of no longer felt like her 
own. She suddenly felt trapped in 
a body that was not hers, aban- 
doned women's clothes and start- 
ed to feel embarrassed about going 
into the women’s lavatory. She felt 
like a mao. 

She only discovered why sever- 
al years after the fell of the Berlin 
WhIL ‘‘Hormone-HeidT - as she had 
been known to her coaches - had 
been fed a record amount of testos- 
terone: twd and a half times the 
amount recommended in East Ger- 
man sports scientists’ secret man- 
uals. The contraceptives - a cocktail 
of female hormones - were ad- 
ministered in order to maintain a 
semblance of femininity. 

But a man she was, and last year 
she completed the metamorphosis, 
in as much as that is biologically fea- 
sible. After another course of testos- 
terone to complete the job. Heidi's 
breasts, womb and ovaries were re- 
moved. and the person emerging 
from the operating theatre took up 



’Hormone HekJP: Drugs 
turned her into a man 


the name of Andreas. The male or- 
gan is yet to be built, but “Mr” 
Krieger is happy none the less. At .. 
least he is alive, in a body to which 
he can now relate. 

Several former East German 1 
athletes have committed suicide, ' 
and hundreds more are thought to 
be suffering various drug-related ail- 
ments. Catherine Menschner, a , 
33-year old former swimmer, is not j 
certain whether it was the drugs or 
the strenuous training which liter- 
ally broke her back. Now she can- . 
not even lift her eight-year old child. 

An estimated 2,000 athletes • 
were given performance-enhancing ' 
drugs in the 1970s and 1980s. i 
Even seven years after the disap- 
pearance of East Germany, many • 
medallists are maintaining silence 
over the drugs they received. But, : 
some are beginning to speak out. .-I 
A questionnaire sent out by Berlin 1 
prosecutors investigating doping 
practices has been filled out and re- , 
turned by some 600 victims. Their 
complaints are textbook cases of 
steroid abuse: liver and kidney 
damage, impotence, severe emo- 1 
tional problems. 

With the help of their tesd- 
Etonies, the prosecutors hope to put : 
away a few of those supptying drugs. 

At the end of last year, four former ; 
East German sw imming coaches 
were charged with causing bodily 
harm. Two of them, Dieter Linde- 
mann and Volker Fiischke, were ’ 
hired by the German Sw imming - 
Federation after unification but- 
had been recently suspended be-, 
cause of the investigation. For the 
moment, many other trainers remain 

at large, coaching the national squad - 
for another successful Olympics. ■ 
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RUGBYUAgUE 


Lindsay’s new 
role sets off 
alarm bells 


SWIMMJNC 


Maurice Lindsay was paraded 
yesterday like a dub’s new sign- 
ing. ihe man they used to jeer 
but were now free to admit they 
thought was wonderful all along. 

Lindsay's transfer from bis 
role as chief executive of the 
Rugby League to his new one 
as managing director of Super 
League was ratified by the 6lite 
clubs at Headingley. 

That left Lindsay and the 
organisation's chairman. Chris 
Caisley. to explain thau contrary 
to appearances, they had always 
been firm allies. Caisley, for- 
merly one of Lindsay’s most 
trenchant critics, said: “I don’t 
wont to talk about tbe past, but 
despite tbe fact that we've had 
our disagreements when it's 
come to critical issues we have 
been of one mind.** 

Lindsay himself, safely repo- 
sitioned after being shunted out 
of his previous job, welcomed the 
opportunity to concentrate 
entirely on the flagship of the 
British game. “My energies will 
be devoted to Super League, but 
that does not mean that Tm not 
concerned about the success of 
the game as a whole," he said. 

For all that, the sight of the 
unholy alliance of Lindsay and 
Caisley, the two heaviest hitters 
in the game. wQl ring alarm bells 
m in the lower divisions, where 
they will inevitably fear under 
greater threat of being cut out 
of the deal with News Limited 
that ensures many of the clubs' 
survival. 

Lindsay, however, denied 
that he would be using his new 
position to seek revenge against 
individuals or clubs who had 
manoeuvred him out of his old 
job. Nor did he think he would 
have any difficulties working 
alongside former colleagues at 

ICE HOCKEY 


headquarters, where he will be 
based for the immediate 
future. 

“If you can't be mature, po- 
lite and professional over thing -; 
like thau you shouldn’t take up 
senior positions." he said. “I 
don't take back anything I've 
said about the need to drive Su- 
per League forward, but there 
is no need for obvious opposi- 
tion to particular individuals.'' 

Caisley, also chairman of 
the Bradford Bulls, said that the 
sponsorships he hopes Lindsays 
presence will help to attract 
would benefit the whole game. 
He warned, however, that he 
would not be willing to see 
Super League held back by 
decisions made at Lhe Rugby 
League Council, the governing 
body on which lower division 
clubs can still outvote the £Iite. 

Super League will want a 
large say in tbe renegotiation of 
the contract with News Limit- 
ed before the current one ends 
in 2000. The good news for the 
other clubs is that neither Lind- 
say nor Caisley would 
object to them cutting their own 
television deal, which could 
lead to financial independence. 

Caisley revealed that the 
League was paying dearly for 
Lindsay's move. It will cost the 
organisation some £250,000 a 
year to finance him and his per- 
sonal assistant as well as Colin 
Myler, the chief executive. 

It was Myler who last week ; 
described Wigan’s prospective 
signing, Wendell Sailor, as the 
Ronaldo of rugby league. He 
did not need to extend the 
comparison yesterday: Lind- : 
say's presence two seats down 
was proof that he remains the = 
Houdini of rugby league. 

— Dave Hadfiefd ■ 



Element of surprise: Cema Hanas, of the Czech Republic, finds her practice interrupted by a wayward duck at the World Championships in Perth yesterday Photograph: Reuters 

Palmer off pace as Rolph revels in unexpected advance 


Susan Rolph grabbed the spot- 
light that was expected to fall on 
Britain’s leading man in Perth 
yesterday. While Paul Palmer, 
the European 200 metres 
freestyle title holder, suffered 
disappointment in his attempt 
to add a World Championships 
medal to his Ohm pic silverware. 
Rolph gave the women's team 
the perfect boost. 

CRICKET 


Only Sarah Hardcastle had 
reached a women's final in 
Atlanta, but the 19-year-old 
from Newcastle matched that in 
the first event of the opening 
day. Rolph finished sixth in the 
100m freestyle final - falling 
0.02sec short of her personal 
best - having moved up one 
place from the heats when she 
had the sevemh-fastest time. 


Gough targets 
Trinidad Test 


Eagles hit stormy weather 


The unpredictability of the Su- 
perleague was illustrated again 
on Sunday as Lhe top two clubs, 
Ayr and Nottingham, were 
beaten. 

Ayr Scottish Eagles could 
have extended their lead at the 
top to a commanding six points 
if they* had managed a seventh 
successive victory when they 
faced Manchester Storm. But 
tbe Storm, once leaders of the 
eight- team elite league before 
a recent bad run. found their 
form in front of a near 10.000 
crowd, winning 5-3 to keep 
their own tide hopes alive. 

Manchester deserved their 
win as they outshot the visitors 
4S-36 and after a 1-1 first peri- 
od. had the edge in the re- 
maining two sessions. Brad 


Rubachuk, with two goals, was 
the Storm's top scorer. 

Cardiff Devils - the champ- 
ions in Superleague's inaugur- 
al season last year - improved 
their hopes of keeping the sil- 
verware by beating Notting- 
ham Panthers 5-3 and moving 
up to third, one place above 
their opponents. 

Cardiff took a 4-0 lead with 
goals from Steve Mori a. Ivan 
Matulik. Vczio Sacra tini and 
Steve Thornton but had to 
weather a comeback by the 
Panthers, who responded 
through Jeff Sebastien, Blake 
Knox and Jamie Leach. With 
just 19 seconds left Shannon 
Hope secured bis 1 ,000th point 
for the Devils as he set up Mat- 
ulik for tbe final goal. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


American football 

NFL: AFC ChatnetonsMp game: Rnstxvgh 
21 Denver 34 NFC Ch i mpkHHMp flame: 
San Franwsco 10 Green Bay 23 

Athletics 

Balmoral Castle w 9 host an Intema- 
trcnal road-runing festival on ti April 

Basketball 

NBA: Atlanta 107’ Wastingtan 103 (otU Detroit 
n3 Los Angeles Cappers B5: New .fork S3 
Seattle 91 ; Marri 96 wmeouverflO; Charlotte 
oa Los Angelas Lakers 93 
BUD WEISER LEAGUE: Sunday's Ms re- 
sorts: London Towers 61 Newcastle S3 (or); 

B7 Mwtfrassta 81. Unrtan Leop-ffiOs 
04 Thames VWey S3: Chesw 68 Crystal 
palace 63 

Boxing 

ffichie Woodra# will fight Thularw 
„ Ma&m the ragiing 
? World Boxing Councfl world super- 
rnkkfewaight title on 7 March at the 
Telford Ice Rink in WbodhaBfe home 
town 

Cricket 

INDEPENDENCE CUP (Dhaka, Bang): 
Banatadesh 134 (393 overs): PaKstan 136 for 
1 q£ 2 overs). Pakistan w in by nftie wtefcats. 
nNE-OAYTOUH MATCH (IMboume): New 
Zealand &» (S P Hama SB; 4M oven]; 


AustraieA22l (491 overst New Zeeland win 
by 21 runs 

UTN UNDER-19 WORLD CUP (Johannes- 
burg) P iei i i fl uwy round: Group One: Soot- 
landaoa (50 mecs); Kenya 206 tar 2, 3&S overs 
(T Odoyo 9&w Janmohamnecl 8ft 355 overs) 
Konya win by eight wickets Group IteK 
Ncuribfe IDS (43 overs) Bangladesh 109 lor 6 
eai overs). Bang ln d « ti win trftaur wickets. 
Group Throe: &I L**a 168 (Hnogg 80no: 
<5 overs); Pakistan 169 tar 3 (Raaza SOno: 465 
overs) Pakistan win by seven wickets. 

Darts 

EMBASSY WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Fttmfey Green. Surrey) Ftaat R BamoveB 
(Nadi) bt R Bimen (Unq B-5. 

Football 

The Brazfl and Intemaztonate striker 
Ronaldo yesterday wan the Flfa World 
Player of the Ybar to become the fast 
player to win It twice since its incep- 
tion In 1991 14s compatriot Roberto 
Carlos, of Real Madrid, was second 
whte Arsenate Dennis Bergftamp and 
Juventus’s Ranch midfielder Zine- 
dhe Zidane, were joint third. 

Colombia have arranged a frienefiy with 
Northern Ireland in Belfast on 25 
March as part of their buRd-up to the 
WOrid Cup finals. 

FA UM8RO TROPHY Saoond-rawid draw: 
Afttineham or Runcorn v MoracanSw. Bath 
Caty Of Haethgs Tbwn v Grantham or U4gfi 


Darren Gough will begin a fit- 
ness drive this week that could 
enable the Yorkshire all- 
rounder to join the England par- 
ty in Trinidad early next month. 

Gough is due to start bowl- 
ing this week and if he reaches 
the “right leveF. the chairman 
of selectors. David Graveney. 
will reassess the situation. 

Gough was forced to pull out 
of the West Indies tour with 
hamstring trouble on New- 
Year's Eve - three days before 
the squad were due to leave and 
his count}' colleague. Chris Sil- 
veiwood. was then rushed from 
Kenya to replace him after ini- 
tially being selected for Eng- 
land’s A squad. 

The England physiothera- 
pist. Wayne Morion, said: 
“There’s a very good chance of 
Darren joining the lour if his 
level of rehabilitation goes 
along the righL lines. Wc are 
hoping he makes himself a\ ail- 
able for selection at the start of 
February. 

“If we are satisfied that his 
progress is what we would wish. 

I am sure he has a very good 
chance of making the tour. 
“He's doing quite a bit of work 
- in fact he’ll probably start 
bowling this week. 

“And he'll go along similar 


RM: Barrow or Worksop v St Aflsans City or 
SWngbouma; Hednestord v Grestey Ravers 
or Leek: Vteovi or Yfeacfing v Southport 
Hayes v KUdemtinsier Hamers: Haltax v 
Vlfeang or Slcugti: Qoueester v Bwwn Ataon: 
Btehap Auckland v Boreham Wood: Her start 
UM v Dover Margate v Bashfey. Dagenham 
S Redbridge v Hyde UU, Enfield or Chef 
tBrtarn v Rushden S Diamonds: Guise lev or 
Tettord utd V Ashton Utd or Ctoriev: North 
vnch Vctona v Kettering: Gateshead v Steve- 
nage Borough or Chesnam Utd. (Ties to M 
played Saturday 31 January). 

CSf FA WOMEN'S CUP fifth-round draw: 
Traamere Ravers v Garswood Sants or Pre- 
ston: Doncaster Befes v HuddereJield Town 
or Wrototedon; Liverpool v fcesion Town. 
Wembley or Croydon v Tottenham Hotspur. 
Mural Lionesses v Whaetewtc Bradford Qiy 
v Sheffield Wednesday or Watford or Ever- 
pwrr Barry Town v Stockport: Southamp- 
ton Saints v Arsenal ( Ties to be played 1 
February). 

Golf 

CAUFORNtA MERCEDES CHAMWONSHtP 
(Carlsbad, CalK) Leading total scores (US 
unless stated): 2n PMtateteon 56 67 6866 
272 M CTMeara 71 70 67 B4;T Woods 72 67 

69 6* 275 N Pnc® On) 66 70 69 70: J Cook 
65 70 70 70 277 M Cafcaveechla 707: 66 67. 
S Onk 71 67 71 68: G Hertaedt |Swe) 69 C8 
BB 71 ; 0 Duval B8 70 66 73,2785 Eta ISA) 
67 71 Ti 69; FNoWo (10 67 69 70 72 279 
S McCamm 70 71 70 6a 280 V Singh IF*) 
75 726766; S Janes 6B71 72 6& P Stantons- 

Id 69 72 69 70: L Roberts 70 72 68 70. D Love 

70 72 67 71 Seteetad: 285 N Faldo (GB) 71 

75 70 aa 288 G Norman (Au&) 73 72 73 70 


lines as before, trying to in- 
crease his numbers of overs and 
his pace. He'll be under su- 
pervision at Yorkshire and well 
see bow he goes. There’s a fine 
line between being totally fit 
and not quite fit. I have spoken 
to him twice a week and he's 
pretty pleased with how it's 
going." 

Should Gough satisfy all the 
fitness requirements, he could 
be available for the second Test 
in Port of Spain. Trinidad, on 13 
February. 

England play Trinidad and 
Tobago before the Test and 
thaL could be used as a warm- 
up match for the fast bowler. 
# NViisim Akram called for a 
top-level inquiry yesterday to 
clear his name over match-fix- 
ing and belting allegations. 
Wasim. who recently resigned as 
Pakistan captain because of the 
accusations, said: “T have no ob- 
jection to appearing before a 
high-level committee because 1 
know 1 am being framed by cer- 
tain quarters. I have played 
and represented Pakistan with 
distinction and my conscience 
is crystal clear, but I want the 
issue to be dead once and for 
all and the only way to do it is 
to constitute a high-level com- 
mission.*' 


“I have proved to people I 
am a world-class swimmer. 1 ' 
she said. ‘Tve improved from 
16th at the last Olympics to sixth 
in these worlds ia just one and 
a half years." 

Victory went to America's 
five-times Olympic gold medal- 
list Jenny Thompson. China's 
world Nol, Shan Ying, won 
bronze. 


Napier seals 
steady victory 
over Kiwis 


The Essex all-rounder Graham 
Napier hit the decisive run as 
England’s youngsters made a 
winning stain to their Under-19 
World Cup campaign with a 
four-wicket triumph over New 
Zealand in Pretoria yesterday. 

Napier wrapped up victory 
in the 44th over after the Sus- 
sex left-hander Giles Haywood 
had been trapped leg before on 
39 by Peter Ingram with the 
scores level. 

England's batting ran into 
difficulties due to a fine early 
spell from New Zealand's Re- 
gan West, who accounted for 
Stephen Peters, caught at mid- 
on for nine. But the steadying 
influence of first Michael 
Gough 1 18) then Haywood, re- 
called for this game, and 
Graeme Swann (39) plus an un- 
beaten 18 from Chris Schofield 
guided England home. 

New Zealand had earlier 
contributed to their own down- 
fall after winning the toss as 
three run-outs in the space of 13 
balls laic in the innings re- 
stricted their progress to 180 all 
nut. James Marshall hit a con- 
fident 35 and Lou Vincent 33, 
but otherwise the England field- 
ers were always on top. 

MTN UNJQER-19 WORLD CUP CPretorta) Pre- 
liminary round: New Zeeland 180 (471 overs). 
England tat ka 6 Wii weral England bl New 
Zealand by Four wickets. 


Fears that Chinese swim- 
mers would be booed and bar- 
racked when collecting their 
medals never materialised as tbe 
Australian crowd reacted with 
polite applause when Shan was 
handed her medal. 

Palmer's attempt to add to 
his European gpld from Seville 
failed as he finished seventh in 
a final won by a local swimmer, 

FOOTBALL 


Michael Klim. Palmer had 
reached the final with the sixth- 
fastest time, having headed 
for home in his heat lying 
eighth. The 23-year-old from 
Bath was last after the first 50m 
in tbe heat and stayed there un- 
til tbe last turn. He made up 
one place in the last 50m, but 
his time of 1:50.43 was well off 
his besL 


“I was awful - there is noth- 
ing much more I think I can 
say." Palmer said. “I was swim- 
ming faster than that in train- 
ing last week. 

“The only consolation is this 
might augur well for tbe 400m. 
because it just felt like I did four 
easy-paced swims out there." 

- Ian Gordon 
Perth 


Hamilton rebuffs Republic 


Bryan Hamilton, the former 
Northern Ireland manager, yes- 
terday turned down the post of 
technical director with the Re- 
public of Ireland. 

Hamilton, who was sacked in 
October, said he wants to car- 
ry on coaching with Ipswich 
Tbwn. He said he was flattered 
to be approached, but pre- 
ferred the day-to-day involve- 
ment with a dub side. 

Preston North End's Gary 
Peters stepped down as man- 
ager of the Second Division dub 
by mutual agreement yesterday. 

Peters, 43, guided Preston to 
the Third Division champion- 
ship in 1996 but they are cur- 
rently 17th in the Second after 
losing 3-1 at home to Gillingham 

BOXING 


on Saturday. The assistant man- 
ager, David Moyes, will take 
charge at least until the end of 
the season. Peters has been of- 
fered a new role developing a 
centre of excellence at the dub. 

Liverpool are giving a week’s 
trial to Georgia's World Cup 
captain KakhaberTskhadadze. 
Tbe centre-half arrived at An- 
field yesterday with a view to a 
£lra move from the Russian 
dub, Alania Vladikavkaz. 

Tskbadadze, 29. is a dose 
friend of Manchester City’s 
Georgj Kinkladze and hoped to 
go to Maine Road last year be- 
fore he ran into work permit 
problems. 

Frode Grodas, Chelsea's 
out-of-favour Norwegian inter- 


national goalkeeper, must find 
first-team football soon or risk 
missing the World Cup, ac- 
cording to Norway’s coach, Egil 
Olsen, who said: “Grodas’s po- 
sition worries me greatly.” 

Olsen was speaking at Black- 
burn’s training ground after a 
two-day get-together for Nor- 
way’s English-based players. 

Leicester City are taking 
Emley’s Dean Calculi on trial 
The winger played for the Uni- 
Bond League side in their 2-1 
FA Cup third-round defeat at 
West Ham. 

The former England full- 
back Barry Venison is expect- 
ed to be interviewed for the 
vacant manager's post at Brad- 
ford City. 


Leonard pulls out of fight in Sydney 


Sugar Ray Leonard has pulled 
out of a bout in Sydney and 
could be ready to call a halt at 
last to bis fighting career. 
Leonard 41, the first man to win 
a world title in five divisions, was 
to fight bis fellow American and 
the world No 3 World Boxing 
Association junior middle- 
weight contender. Tbny Mene- 
fee, on 15 February. 

“Leonard gave no reason 


Ice hockey 

NHL: Detroit 2 Washington 0; Anahevn 2 
□alas i (oft. F’hHadeipns S Tampa Bay 2: 
Phoem> 4 Ottawa 4 (of). 

Olympic games 

Keflogg’s have amouiced a three-year 
sponsorship deal worth around Cm 
with Bniain’s Winter Olympics leam 
who go to Nagano, Japan, nacl month 

Rugby Union 

Hong Kona rugby officiate yesterday 
dismissed claims that this years 
Sevens tournament coUd be in doubt 
Tbe competition sponsors, Peregrine 
Investments HoWngs Ltd, are currentty 
the subject of a proposed kqiJdation 
bur organisers say the efraw wl be take 
place Tomorrow as planned. 

(TA1Y SQUAD (international * Scotland, 
24 January, Treviso): C Diecehlmis. W 
Crtetofatetto. M Dalian. J Gardner, C PL 
lat, A Sgortan, A Trortcon (al Baneticn Tre- 
viso). G CrocjL MarcaOo Cuttftta C Otandi 
(all Man) A Castellan I, G Guidl (bom 
LAqiJal M GtavaneU. C Stofca (both Mar- 
bonne). O Arandg (Toulon l Massimo 
Cutting (Hartequnsl G De Cart (RD5 
Roma), D Dominguez (Scad* Fran gas j. L 
Martin (Simac Padcvai A Scanavatxa 
(Ferni C2 Rowgo). P Vaeeari (Fly Floi 
Cahn&ano; 


Squash 

MARSH MCLENNAN OPEN CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (Ryo. NY): Man's swM-ttaals: P Jc*w 
son (Enqi op C 1 For&iund (Swelll-B S-B ‘6-C 
T5-T1 . SCoaeJeyn (Bell M A Fatty lEqyl O-B 
15-12 15-7 Women's semUtnalK C 
Jackman tEngj H L Qurman (Eng) 9-D 4-9 
&-0 9-29-0: 5 Wrgrg iEng) bl J Trarifield (Eng) 
MI9-3 9 7 

Sumo 

NEW YEAR TOURNAMENT (Tokyo, second 
day of IS): KycAuks+n p-Ot W Maipaso P-G; 
A&anceJk- r -i| bi Vfakancta ii -1). Gofm (2-0) 
bi Tpfao iC S): Mainour* n 7) « Asanowaka 
11-11. Tochnowaka 06) bl Yamalo d-U;Ka» 
nazuma (l-i| tl tianyu 10-2). Kotoryu (1-1 bt 
AfcnceTu P-1). Ktotiabwofci fl-l btCtMXaAal 
CO-.?). Mnceum 12-n H Hgcnoun fl-lj: Oflin- 
ef*. n-l| m Hamanosrena 0-3: Shtehma 
(2-tii h Aogtvama fl-l). KvoMBrsnan (1-1) n 
MneroMi (0-3. hotonmreka (2-01 bt Asartyu- 
OMa n it. M'jMyama (2-C4 tx Atanoshma 
(0-21. TiXftazuna C-01 bl takafartw fl-q. Ta- 
karanant e-iS a Tbsanour* D-3.Wakantfiona 

n-U K TocreKmacia p-i): MusasNmaru 
tri haio n -i» lasonchana n-D U Tamakasuga 
(i ll. Akebono (l-i) N Kotanrida (0-3) 

Swimming 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Perth, WA): 
MEN: 100m oreasumka: Selected: Heal b: 
1 F Dntuoiafie'* (Bd) 10199:8 NRozsa (Hmj 
UG30. ISB1 10L3a Haat 8: 1 Kul 

Grae iUSi 102^?. 2 Phi ftagera lAus) 102A5: 
3HMaaen ii^i 1DZ99 Flnat 1 Deburgn^ara 
10134. 3 Zena QSana (ChrvaJ 10176.3 Oote 
toiio 200m ireestyfc: Heel 7: 1 P van den 
Hoogenbend (Nath) 14633, 2 M Rosolno (It) 


M929: 3 G Borges (Bra) 14964; 4 J Safer H3BI 
15091 Heat 9: 1 M Kim (AuS) M796, 2 T lM- 
chowfLB) 14954; 3 P Patmor (GB) 1503Q R- 
nal: 1 tarn i474i ; 2 Rosoino Uaafl: 3 Van den 
Hooganbrand 14865; 7 Palmer 15043 
WOMEN: 100 m traestyte: Seteetad: Haat K 

1 S Vbefor (Gei) 55.7B; 2 I De Bn#i (Nath) 
5506; 3 S Unamoto (Japan) 5609; 4 S Rolph 
(GBi S617 Heat 7: 1 J Thompson (US) 6512; 

2 M Moracoo (3*01) 5544; 3 KPIchareg (GB) 
5852. Ftnab 1 J Thompson (US) S495: 2Mora- 
cova SSI©; 3 Shan Ylng (Chna) 55» 6 Rdph 
5603 400m indMnuaTmacfley final: 1 Chan 
Ybn (Dana) 43668. 2 Y Klochkova (Ukr) 
43860: 3 Y Tajma (Japai) 43345 
DIVING: Men's three metre synctmmlead 
snrtnalbmrd flnM: 1 Xu Hao and YU Zruodma 

(Chtaaj 3O60C 2 A Uesdh and H SeMepps (Geo 
30826: 3 S Roy and O Puha lAus) 30S16; 4 T 
Al and M Shipman (GBJ 29S3S Woman's 
Ptodorm Prel im i na ry round (top IB quaffy 


why he wouldn’t come lo Aus- 
tralia." the Australian promot- 
er, Bill Moriey, said 

Janks Norton. Leonard's 
long-time trainer, stormed out 
of their Los Angeles hotel after 
hearing the news. “He was in fuQ 
training and had agreed terms. 
All the conditions were fine, the 
only thing he didn't do was sign 
a contract," Moriey said. 

Morlev said the American 


tor semi-final): 1 1 Vygumm (Kan*) 3380400: 
2 O Zhuiyrsi (Utol 332B2. 3 O Ktustotorovo 
fftas) 3647. 17 L Wild (GB) 23840 Senri-flnrf 
(lop 12 to final): 1 Zhivyna 60487: 2 VynU- 
5UB1;3C* Yijyan (u*ia) 51Q& 18 Wild 


Tennis 

SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL; Man's First 
round: F Clavei (Sp) bl T Johaseon (Sws) 
6-3 7-5: N lOefer (G©0 bl 5 Sruguera (Spi 7-5 
6-1 Women's First round: A Koumftovii 
IFte) 61Y Bastici (htfa) 64 34) rw; N Zvere- 
va (Ban bl R McQuBlan (Ain) 6-2 7-6: C Mar- 
tlnez (Sp) bt G Lson-Gsrcb (Sp) 6-2 6-3: S 
Testud (Ft) W K Ouae (Aus) 6-1 6-2 
MEN'S BELLSOUTH OPEN (Auckland): 
First round: M VteaWng to n (LSI bl M Fflppt- 
? (UhJ) 6-7 BJ. 6* J Sanchre (Sp) bt G 
Santoro (SA) 6-47-5: K Csrieen (Den) bi J A 


promoter. Mike Acri, had sug- 
gested to him that Leonard's 
decision had cast doubt on his 
comeback. 

Leonard, who won world ti- 
tles at welterweight, junior mid- 
dleweight, middleweight, super 
middleweight and light heavy- 
weight. returned to the ring last 
March after a six-year lay-off, 
losing in five rounds to Hector 
Camacho. 


Vlon (Sp) 6^2 8-3: C Vlncfc (Gsr) bi G WMn- 
sr (US) 6-1 7-6: M Damm (C; Rap) bl C Ruud 
7-6 63; M Sol (US) bl M Tltetrom (Swe) 

WOtEMS TASMANIAN INTERNATIONAL 
(Hobart); Ffest round: B Seheh (Aufi bt F Laba 
lArfl) 6-3 6-2: P SChnydcr (Swd) bl A Bhrood 
(Aus) 4-6 7-6 6-1: J Hatarti-Decugls (Fr) bl S 
Kienova (Cz Rap) 2^ 6-0 6-3: A-GSldoi (Fr) 
bt A Carbon (Sue) 6-1 6-4; H Nagyova (Sl> 
vahjbiAVomoAfen) 6-3 6-2 A Gord (Cr fepl 
br S l>*s-8rocknun (Aub) 60 6-1: R Grand* 
TO ta S Cade (US) 60; M Orzybonska (Pc4 
M N Dechy (Fft 6-2 6-2; V Rjano-PascauJ (Sp 
M M Babel (Gsr) 6-2 34) ret U Fang (Ctina] 
ta E Lhhovlsova (Rus) 6-2 5-7 7-5: J Kruger 
(SA) is s Prttowski (Fr) 6-3 7-6: N Sawamai- 
aj (Japan) W S Farina (m 7-5 6-«; Difen Hood 
(Bel) a J Tanwugam (Thai) 6-2 6^: J NfltetfV 
(Can) M D Chtafiom \Cz Rbp) 4-66-a 6-2 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 


SELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
FIRST DIVISION 
HamJttor v Ayr 


FA CUP THIRD ROUND 
Bournemouth v Huddersfield (7 A5J ■ 

OieKanftam « Rwtftng (7^5) 

HsrefonJ v Trannwre (7.45) 

Psterbarougti v Wstsafl (7»5) 

Want Bronwrtdi v Stoto (7^»5) 


FA CUP THIRD-ROUND REPLAYS 
Bury * ShsfflaW UU ^ 
Ipswich • Bristol Rovara (7<45). 
ighvQPRr ' 

Wr exham v l 


AUTO WINDSCREENS SHIELD 
NORTHERN SECTION 
SECOND ROUfjp 
itoc d eafiB M v 

Hflgn v Rotharham (7?4^»~- — 
AUTO WINDSCREENS SHIELD 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
SECOND ROUND 

FutfamvWycombftffAfl 

Luton Y Brentford (7A5) 


Northampton vT tarquay 


SECOND DIVISION 

Clyde vStranraw 

GU VAUXHAU. CONFERENCE 
SPALD5HG CUP 
QUARTER-FINAL REPLAY ^ 

Morecamba w Gateahaad p'^S) 

Bt UMBRO TROPHY Rnrt round: Al- 
trincham v Runcorn. FlraMound replays 
Wartecp v Barrow Lagh RM * Grart- 
ham RA3; feKonl v Giisetay (74S; Leak 
v GoatayFtoimre (745): Cftoriw v Atfrton 

LW Stoogh v Hagte vB^i 

Qty, Owshfflti vStBveraoa paS), Yted- 

mg v YeOvi 

RYMAN LEAGUE Pint DMsIon: Abing- 
don TbwnvBogocr Regb.¥«jd«wIA»- 
sociate Mamtwro Trophy BiW iwm 
Amley v East TfirrrDdc BaHoto « Bedfad 
Town nn5}\ CofitihartCaaste /Sarthafl; 
Edgwrev Weafdsona; EpscmS Ewan v 
wSdaor & Ebo( 7A5): Marlow v Horsham 
DHimn^I^UEMldfcmdDW- 

starc hhektay UM v Ewesham WO UMfluo 


Cup second round: Clewdon fown v For- 
ast Green Rowrs. TltW round: Fishet Alh- 
tebe v Cambndgs City: Newport (loWI v 
Bashtay. 

UNIBOND LEAGUE UnfflUa First Divtaion 
Cup second round: TraHord v Gretna 
INTERLINK EXPRESS MIDLAND 
ALLIANCE: WW1 Midlands Police v 

Knypfirttay Vidom 

JEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE Premier 
Division: Sudbury Wanderers v Vtarboys 
{7451 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE: Tbnon v An- 
0Ovec 

NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE 
Premiar Division: Thechby v Denaby 
SCREWFtX DIRECT LEAGUE Premier Df 
vision: Bmore v BnCpon (745) 

UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE 
First Division: Surgess Hffl v Hateham 
W1NSTONLEAD KENT LEAGUE First Di- 
vision: Pea 1 v Chatham. Tharmasmead \i 
Whtatabta 

SMIRNOFF IRISH LEAGUE first Divi- 
sion: Umavady v CarncL Rangetb. 


PRESS & JOURNAL HIGHLAND 
LEAGUE: Fori YHem v Ctedinacudiir. 
(BDl 

LEAGUE OF WALES GRbsft Cup quar- 
ter-finals firai tag: Bangor City * Conwy. 
Barry v liner CaWe-Terf Cardiff 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION First 
Division: Crystal Palace v Chariton pov 
Miwal v Nonwh I2D). O- tort U»a v Lu- 
ion 

THE TIMES FA YOUTH CUP Tlurd 
round: Liverpool v Queens Park Rangers 
L?OI', Ponsmourh v GAngham 

Rugby Union 

TETLETS BITTER CUP Fburth round: 

Mtosetev v Safe (7J0). r Bristol 

(7301 

WELSH CHALLENGE TROPHY Pool A: 
LlaneA » Nam*a i?iSl Pod B: Neam >r 
Soar uT5i: Ifewpwi v Ru£Ty Canada (TDr 

TENNENTS SCOTTISH PREMIERSHIP 
Feel □ Ms tan: Bcrougnmu* v neri*s FP 

rr.oj 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

6 

The number of PGA Tour 
events m the US out of the 
last eight that have been 
won by golfers aged 27 or 
younger, following Phil 
M^keteon's w'm in the Mer- 
cedes Championships in 
Carlsbad, California, by 
one shot from Mark 
O'Meara and Tiger Wbods, 


SNOW REPORT 


Ski Hotline 

Latest snow and weather reports 
from 200 + resorts in Europe and 
North America. 

Voice reports 0891 333 110 + code 
Fax reports 0897 500 086 + code 

For a Hill list of all sid codes by 
voice or fex ded 0990 100 843 

Ski Snapshot 

At a glance to snow conditions at 
over 2D0 resorts world- wide 

0897 500 601 

in association with 

EWSTEl 

in ; ■\i4u6fi . b 
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FOOTBALL 


Venables sells his Portsmouth stake to Gregory 


When Terry Venables 
bought a 51 per cent 
stake in Portsmouth for 
£1, the future looked 
bright for the south 
coast stragglers. Reality 
Intruded yesterday, 
however, when the 
Australian national 
coach sold his stake to 
director Martin Gregory. 
Chris Maume reports. 


Terry Venables, whose tenure as 
chairman of Portsmouth has 
brought little or no improve- 
ment in the club's fortunes, 
yesterday sold his shares and 
agreed to leave the First Divi- 
sion stragglers. 

The Australian national 
coach has accepted a cash of- 
fer from director Martin Gre- 
gory which will see Him sell his 
51 per cent controlling interest 
in the club. The Gregory fam- 
ily will now take control of 
Pompey with a 96 per cent 
shareholding in the club, which 
is losing £150,000 per month. 


Venables agreed to a six-fig- 
ure pay-out after a meeting 
with one of Pompey’ s di rectors. 
Brian Henson. BBC radio re- 
ported yesterday that Gregory 
had agreed to pay Venables 
£300,000 for his stake in order 
to open negotiations with a 
United States consortium in- 
terested in the dub. 

Venables has controlled 
Pompey for 11 months but has 
failed to attract the investment 
he originally hoped for when he 
arrived at Fratton Park after 
guiding England to the JEiw 96 
semi-finals. 


The former England coach 
was offered £ 200.000 for his 5 1 
per cent stake in the club last 
week but wanted to bold out for 
£500,000 - £499.000 more than 
he paid for the shares last Feb- 
ruary. 

“The time is right for Ven- 
ables to go," Gregory, who was 
in Switzerland on business yes- 
terday, said. “He should walk 
away. 1 realise I am not the most 
popular person in Portsmouth 
but things were never this bad. 
We thought we were pulling one 
of the world's top coaches but 
it has not worked." 


Pompey are bottom of the 
First Division, two points adrift 
of their nearest rivals. Bury, and 
are preparing for tomorrow 
night's FA Cup third round re- 
play at Aston Villa. 

Venables, who has long 
dreamed of owning his own 
dub, arrived at Portsmouth as 
Director of Football in August 
1996 and became chairman in 
December of that year. 

But, in November last year, 
Venables' position first came un- 
der threat when the club sank 
to the bottom of the First Divi- 
sion and were reportedly having 


problems in paying players and 
staff- a matter ratty resolved af- 
ter the Professional Rxrfbaflexs’ 
Association stepped in. This 
came only three months after 
Venables’ company, Vencorp, 
received a £300,000 bonus from 
the dub as a “one-off perfor- 
mance bonus.” 

His future at Pompey was 
also questioned after Australia., 
foiled to quality for the World 
Cup finals when they lost in a 
play-off to Iran. 

Venables has enjoyed mixed 
fortunes in his business career. 
He was the chief executive of 


Tottenham from 1991 until 1993 

untQ his contract was terminated 

by fellow directors. He was re- 
instated on the strength of a 
temporary injunciioa but de- 
feated after a High Court hear- 
ing and ordered to pay costs. 
He is due to appear before 

a High COurt hearing in London 

tomorrow, where the Depart- 
ment of Hade and Industry is 
seeking to have him disqualified 
as a company director as a re- 
sult of his involvement in other 
companies in the past The case 
is complex and is expected to last 
for at least three weeks. 


Gascoigne 
flute row 
grows louder 






Open and shut case: Belgium’s Fred DeBurghgraeve powers his way towards the gold medal in the 100 metres breaststroke at the World Swimming Championships in Perth, Australia, yesterday. The shaven- 
headed Olympic champion, who missed all of last year’s major championships in order to concentrate on the Perth event, won in I min 01 .76sec Report, page 27; Photograph; Greg Wood/AFP 


Tbe Old Firm war ofwonte over 
Paul Gascoigne’s Outplaying 
antfrs continual last nightwheh . 
Celtic hit back over critffiism Ity 
the Rangers chairman, David 
Murray, of his opposite number, 
Fergus McCann. 

Murray was furious with the 
Parkhead managing director 
after he sent a letter of com- 
plaint to the Scottish FootbaB 
Association over the En gland 
midfielder's controversial ges- ; 
ture while warming up cm the 
touchline during the Scottish 
Premier Drvfaion match at PSek- 
bead on 2 January. ; > . 

Gascoigne issued a pubGc 
apology after Rangers’ 2-0 win 
against Aberdeen at Ibrox cjn ' 
Saturday, expressing his regret 
at his actions and disclosing lie 
has been fined £ 20 , 000 , which 
will go to charity. 

Murray reacted angrily when ' 
he discovered McCann had 
sent a letter to the SFA de- 
manding action against the 
player. In a tersely worded 
statement yesterday, Celtic re-' 
sponded to Murray’s owtrcom - 1 
plaints as the row simmered On. 

The Celtic statement read; 
“David Murray is aware of why 
Celtic sent a letter to the Scot- 
tish Football Association re- 
garding wider issues than solely 
Paul Gascoigne’s recent ac- 
tions at Celtic Park. Although 
he has made public remarks 
through one newspaper, he has 
chosen not to comment on all 
the issues raised in the letter. 
Celtic has nor made this a pub- 
lic matter and has no wish to at - 
this stage. Celtic will now await 
the Scottish Football Associa- 







:h jri 
^ Heals! 

fX’rre fir**" I 
a which 


tion’s response." 

Earlier, Murray had ques- 
tioned why McCann had felt the 
need to write a letter of com- 
plaint to the SFA. He said: 
“Just as it is not for me to tell 
Celtic how to conduct their af- 
fairs, it isn’t for them to tell me 
bow to conduct mine. I am dis- 
appointed that, rather than 
write to the SFA, Celtic couldn't 
call me if they felt strongly 
about what Paul Gascoigne did. 
We have sorted things out in the 
past and I think Fergus [Mc- 
Cann] has set a dangerous 
precedent" 

- Bryn Palmer 
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Monday’s Solution 



ACROSS 20 

1 Indicate correct time (4) 

3 A number joining right 

group in county (S) 21 

10 Certainty not getting on 

site though given a starting 24 
point (7-3,5) 

U Form of words in which 25 


civil engineer obscures 
afmishai 


time ofmisbap (9) 26 

12 Certainly not marine stan- 
dard ^4) 

13 Cunning method of en- 1 

trance? (7) 

15 What golfer uses thrice has 
to show instability 
( 6 ) 

17 University in river races 4 

will have no medal in this 


Bubbles on the water m 6 

south of France on top of 
sea (4) 7 

Bring in amazing reduction 
19) 

All the same lacking sta- 8 

tus? (15) 

Wild grove on terrace 9 

might well do this ( 8 ) 

It's not to be taken literally 14 
fa writer’s short article (4) 

DOWN 16 

A terrible jam fa forced 
halt is a feature of India 

is 

unny old note fa volume 


Soundly observe a sort of 
block fa onshore wind (3,6) 
An outburst of plangent 
weeping is sickly sentimen- 
tal (4) 

Show public display of 
dothing? ( 6 - 8 ) 

Bureau sends a bit of in- 
formation to Cyprus ( 6 ) 
Savoury cake and game to 
note (9) 

Force on street section 
changed from left to right 


2 g£ 


& 


i 2 


S ttition ( 6 ) 
Id 


Id worker restricts new 5 
French company (7) 


fausual description of 19 

constable on day of rest? 22 

(J) 

Old writer's Eng lish naira- 23 
live which gives credit to 
employee (7,7) 


igh of resignation seeing 
reduced elevation on 
house (5-2) 

Clever form of statue ( 6 ) 
Bring together in university 
on empty Friday (5) 

Loose fellow leaves amus- 
ing party (4) 
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RUGBY UNION 


Bath front row cited over Fenn’s bitten ear 


London Scottish 
yesterday cited the 
entire Bath front row — 
Kevin Yates, Federico 
Mendez and Victor 
Ubogu - for foul play in 
an effort to force the 
West Country club into 
identifying the player 
who bit the left ear of 
Simon Fenn during 
Saturday’s Tetley's Bitter 
Cup tie. Chris Hewett 
assesses the latest moves 
in a gruesome affair. 


Frustrated by their opponents 
failure to act quickly and deci- 
sively over an act of gross foul 
play, the Londoners cited the en- 
tire Bath from row to the Rug- 
by fiottall Union. The move put 
the England international props, 
Kevin Yates and Victor Ubogu, 
and Federico Mendez, the Ar- 
gentinian World Cup hooker, fa 
the dock - no laughing matter for 
the two innocent parties. 

“London Scottish have ex- 
ercised their right, within the 
seven-day time limit, to deliv- 
er a citing against the Bath front 
row," Terry Burwell, the RFU’s 
director of Twickenham ser- 


vices. said yesterday. “Bath 
must respond by Friday and the 
citing hearing will take place as 
soon as passible However, 
that was not the extent of Bur- 
weU’s comments. He added, 
astonishingly, that “the onus was 
on London Scottish to prove to 
the RFU disciplinary panel 
which player was responsible.’’ 

By saying that, Burwell raised 
the possibility of the culprit get- 
ting off scot - or Scottish - free. 
Video evidence has so for failed 
to produce a water-tight identi- 
fication and with the expanding 
population of sports solicitors 
scenting a possible financial 


killings the com plainan ts were re- 
luctant last night to push the boat 
out any further. 

“Tm disgusted by the inci- 
dent and, as a business, we will 
want compensation,” said 
Richard Yerbury, the London 
Scottish chief executive who, 
ironically enough, lives just out- 
side Bath and within a mile of 
Swift, his opposite number. 
“Wb are a business and I expea 
Simon to be out for between 
four and six weeks at best. 

“We have a good idea who 
did it but for legal reasons, we 
won’t say. We have sent player 
statements and the videos to the 


Appalled and embarrassed by 
the latest blow to an increasingly 
tarnished reputation, Bath were 
last night still steadfastly reftis- 
fag to reveal which of their play- 
ers was responsible for biting off 
part of Simon Fenn's ear during 
the one-point cup victory over 
London Scottish at the weekend. 
“The evidence we have so far is 
inconclusive," insisted Tony 
Swift, the Bath chief executive. 

Inconclusive? Simon Fenn, 
the Exiles' 26-year-old flanker 
from Australia, would have 
been darkly amused by Swift’s 
comment as he faced the press 
yesterday with a turban of ban- 
dages on his head and some 25 
stitches fa bis left ear. “I’m pret- 
ty certain who it was and I hope 
they come forward." he said. 

Thanks to Bath's prevarica- 
tion. the current list of suspects 
is at the moment precisely three 
times longer than it should be. 



Simon Penn'S ear after Saturday's Cup tie against Batfi and (right) the London Scottish 
flanker faces the media at Richmond yesterday Photograph (right): Peter jay 


RFU and now it is up to them 
to decide whatever the punish- 
ment will be. We hope that 
Bath will come to a decision 
quickly so we can put the whole 
thing behind us." 

Fenn. who was making his 
senior debut for the Exiles af- 
ter being lured from top-grade 
rugby in Sydney, may yet need 
plastic surgery and was due to 
consult a specialist today. 
“There is a huge risk of infec- 
tion and that could "make the 
healing time a lot longer," he 
said last night. 

“I have never experienced 
any thing Kke that on arugby field 
and initially. It was a shock 
You can't protea yourself from 
anything Mien you are at the bot- 
tom of a pack. Yes, I'm surprised 
he hasn’t come forward. For the 
sake of his dub, his sponsors and 
his team-mates you would have 
though he’d have done so." 

Swift insisted that Bath were 
not evading responsibilities by 
prolonging their internal inves- 
tigation. “Ws feel it would be 
dreadfully irresponsible of us to 
enter into any speculation as to 
the nature of the incident before 
we have been able to examine 
all the available evidence.” ‘ 

He added that dub officials 
were in dose contact with the au- 
thorities, that video evidence 
was being reviewed and that 
players were still , being flues- 
tkmed. However, foe delay in tak- 
ing tangible steps against (jbc~ 
perpetrator continued to make 
a mockery of Bath’s current ad- 
vertising and marketing dtcfr- 
phrase: “A higher dass of rugby.” 
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